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Preface 


In this book, I defend the desirability and feasibility of global democracy. However, 
my idea of the road to that goal is different from how I earlier believed. We need to put 
our hope in the establishment of a global enlightened despotism that saves humanity 
from going extinct. It needs to be despotic in the sense that it rules the world in a 
sovereign manner! , and it needs to be enlightened in that it finds necessary tools to 
handle different global existential threats to humanity. We must think of a situation 
where it is crystal clear that human civilization—and even humanity as such—is on 
the brink of extinction, rendering possible the advent of such a regime. Once this 
despotism is in place, and once a global political entity has been shaped—a global 
demos—the road opens up, if we find this a desirable goal, for the establishment of 
global democracy. 

In my earlier book, I draw a roadmap toward global democracy. We should build 
on the United Nations, I claimed. The United Nations should be democratized. I still 
think this claim was correct. However, we missed the opportunity we had at the end 
of the Cold War—yjust as earlier generations did after World War I and World War II. 
Now, it seems obvious that the dialectic of my argument for global democracy has 
come apart. 

I argued that we need a global government to handle global problems, and I argued 
that it should be democratic and be established in a piecemeal and peaceful manner. 
The need for global government is stronger than ever. In addition, the desirability 
of global democracy is just as strong as it was when I wrote my previous book. 
However, the idea that we should establish global government and global democracy 
at one and the same time is no more, if ever it was, realistic. However, since global 
existential threats mount and, in particular, global heating puts an existential threat 
to humanity of an order possible to handle through collective action, such action 
needs to be taken immediately. In addition, since, for reasons to do with collective 
decision-making (which will be elaborated in this book), we cannot trust the existing 


' Which doesn’t mean that it is based solely on fear, a theme to which I will return in Chapter Six. 
There the fear such a rule engenders is compared to the fear we have to live with in an anarchistic 
global order with independent sovereign nation states and where nuclear deterrence is practiced. 
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anarchic system of sovereign states to solve this problem, we must put our hope in 
a world government—even if it needs at first to take the form of global despotism. 

Once this idea had dawned upon me, it made me truly sad. While I have been 
working on this book, however, I have begun to see the possibility of an enlightened 
despotism, saving us from destruction, as promising. I see it as promising also in 
relation to the long-time goal: the establishment of a global democracy. The present 
crisis might present us with a unique chance of embarking upon the road to the 
desirable goal. Certainly, it simplifies the task of establishing a global democracy if 
the relevant political unity, the world state, already exists. The task is simplified if 
we need “only” to democratize an existing global political order. The climate crisis, 
playing out before our eyes, is what renders realistic the idea of a world state in the 
first place. A deep, slow, and visible crisis can indeed be seen in some situations as 
an opportunity for radical change. 

Some people say, when they hear about the idea of an enlightened global despo- 
tism, that they do not want to live under despotism, not even under an enlightened 
one. These people typically live within states where democratic decision-making 
is practiced. On our globe, they are in the minority. Most people in today’s world 
live under despotism. According to the V-Dem Institute, only 13% of today’s world 
population lives in “liberal democracies”. Here is the conclusion of the 2022 report: 

Advances in global levels of democracy made over the last 35 years have been 
wiped out. 

72% of the world’s population—5.7 billion people—live in autocracies by 2022. 


Global Level is Back to 1986 


e The level of democracy enjoyed by the average global citizen in 2022 is down to 
1986 levels. 

e The decline is most dramatic in the Asia-Pacific region, which is back to levels 
last recorded in 1978. 

e Eastern Europe and Central Asia, and Latin America and the Caribbean, are back 
to levels last seen around the end of the Cold War. 


More Dictatorships than Liberal Democracies 


e The world has more closed autocracies than liberal democracies—for the first 
time in more than two decades. 

e 28% of the population—2.2 billion people—live in closed autocracies. 

e 13% of the population—1 billion people—live in liberal democracies.” 


2 V-Dem Institute report 2022. 
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Other measurements made by the Economist and the Freedom House paint the 
same gloomy picture. It also seems, judging from these measurements, as if national 
democracy is on the decline in most parts of the world. 

Part of the explanation for this fact is that national governments, despotic or demo- 
cratic, cannot handle global issues. For this reason, they lose popular support. This 
lack of support for national governments may prove to be a resource when time has 
come for a global solution. This solution will not come about without popular support. 
In addition, the subordination under an enlightened global despotism may not seem, 
for those who live under a theocratic despotism in a country like Saudi-Arabia or 
Iran, to be such a big deal. Moreover, and most importantly, the transformation from 
global anarchy into global despotism need not affect the internal political system 
in democratically ruled nation states. These states are, if a world government is 
established, robbed of their sovereignty, and regarding problems handled on a global 
level—to do with the environment, war and peace and justice—they will lose their 
power. However, in local affairs, when power is relegated to former nation states, 
the democratic political system can continue to function, provided it gathers popular 
local support. So can alas also local despotic regimes do and, regarding them, at least 
for a while even without public support. 

The title of the book—From Despotism to Democracy—refers to the fact that 
we live in a divided world with many despotic rulers. If a world government, albeit 
despotic, can save us from them and constitute the first step toward global democracy, 
then the important task of democratizing the entire world has only begun. We need 
also remind ourselves that not only is democracy a rare phenomenon on the globe, but 
existing democratic states also have their sovereignty restricted by already existing 
global despotic (not always enlightened) institutions such as the World Bank, the 
UN Security Council, the IMF, and the WTO. When nations join military alliances 
such as NATO, this also means that they restrain their sovereignty. 

Furthermore, we should bear in mind that democracy has historically been a rare 
phenomenon. Mainly, it existed in a restricted form (where women and slaves were 
excluded) for two hundred years in antiquity (Athens). In those days, it came under 
fierce attacks from the most important philosophers: Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
It has also existed in a few places during the last hundred years. 

Humanity has solved most problems during its existence without any resort to 
democratic decision-making. Pyramids have been built, cathedrals erected, oceans 
crossed, scientific problems solved, great art produced during despotic regimes. 
These achievements have typically meant huge sacrifices for people at large, and 
they have involved deep injustices. However, for all that, the results are stunning, 
and they are now here for anyone to enjoy. 

It can perhaps be consoling in this context to remember finally that it is typically 
through periods of despotism that national democracies have evolved. It is not that 
democratic states have been established from scratch. The states in the world where 
it is reasonable to claim that democratic national decision-making typically takes 
place (a minority of existing states in today’s world) have all originated as tyrannies, 
brought about, and upheld through violence and bloodshed. 
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My hope is that global enlightened despotism, capable of saving human civiliza- 
tion and humanity as such? from going extinct, will come in place in a more peaceful 
and civilized manner and be open to democratic reform. The idea is that not only can 
global despotism save our human civilization and humanity, but such despotism can 
also provide us with a first step toward global democracy. I now tend to believe that 
this is the only way a global democracy can be established in the foreseeable future. 

I say that I hope that an enlightened despotism will come to our rescue before it 
is too late to save humanity. Why do I not argue that a global enlightened despo- 
tism should be established? Why do I not devise a political program, let alone any 
roadmap, to this effect? Why do I just put my hope in the advent of such an event. 

The explanation why I don’t do this is simple. Because this is not how revolutions 
come about. It is reasonable to hope for them but not possible to plan for them. When 
they happen, they take us by surprise. Certainly, there are often groups who plan 
revolutions. However, nearly all of them fail. Moreover, when one of them happens 
to succeed, this typically happens out of the blue. No one could have predicted the 
outcome. 

This does not mean that it is pointless, setting probabilities to one side, to speculate 
about what possible form such an enlightened world government could take. I will 
do so in Chapter Six. 

We must also acknowledge the possibility that no such enlightened world govern- 
ment will come to our rescue. Not all deep crises engender hopeful opportuni- 
ties. Failure is indeed a possibility. As such, a failure will mean the end of human 
civilization but not necessarily the end of the human species. 

At the end of the book, in a postscript, I discuss the gloomy possibility that a mere 
fraction of humanity survives, and I try to assess it from a moral point of view. 


Stockholm, Sweden Torbjorn Tännsjö 


3 In theory, the human civilization and humanity are different things, of course, but as we will see 
in practice, it may be difficult to tell them apart. I will make the distinction only where it is relevant 
to a particular argument. 
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This book draws a lot on my earlier one, Global Democracy. The Case for a World 
Government (Edinburgh University Press, 2008). I still defend the idea of a world 
government. However, my argument in the previous book came in two parts. First, 
I argued that pressing global problems invite us to establish a global government. 
Without such a global government, they will not be handled appropriately. I then 
went on to argue that the world government should be democratically elected by 
a world parliament. I now put my hope instead in a global despotism. This book 
can be seen as a sequel to the former one. However, while the former book was 
extremely (naively?) optimistic and hopeful, the present one is indeed pessimistic, 
and my argument may sometimes seem to border on despair. However, it is important 
to keep optimism and hope apart. I belabor this point in the concluding chapter of this 
book. It is possible to hope for what you believe is unlikely, yes even impossible. The 
present book is, for all its pessimism, hopeful. A world government, democratically 
elected by a world parliament, is still the solution I argue in defense of, but, alas, only 
in the long run. It has turned out that the global problems facing us pose existential 
threats to humanity. Moreover, our time to deal with them is short (perhaps already 
up). We need a world government now. Democracy must wait. 

The threat from global heating is special. The existential threat from a nuclear 
war is no less real, let alone less serious, but once it materializes, it is already too late 
to act to prevent it from happening. The threat from Artificial General Intelligence 
(to be explained in due time) is no less real, but it is here, there, and everywhere. A 
suicidal terroristic attack on the world population using engineered viruses is a live 
possibility. It is difficult to predict where and when this will take place, however. 
With global heating, it is different. This threat comes gradually, and with it follows 
a natrative. It unfolds before our eyes. We are just beginning to see the effects of 
our greenhouse gas emissions, not only in terms of raising temperatures but also in 
terms of devastating effects on living people on the globe. To date, the victims are 
mainly poor people living in poor parts of the world. However, as time goes by, we 
will all be struck by the consequences. They present themselves on a timeline, and 
the consequences will appear consecutively grimmer and grimmer. Hence, there is 
hope that, at some stage on this timeline—when the crisis has become obvious to 
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anyone—political action of some sort will be taken. In one way or the other, a world 
government will be established. 

Global heating therefore plays a special strategic role if we hope to create a 
world government capable of handling all the existential threats facing humanity. 
The solution to the problem created by global heating is the solution to all the other 
existential threats facing human civilization as well. 

I use the term global “heating” rather than global “warming”, in accordance with 
the suggestion from The Guardian.* This is to avoid any association to nice and 
warm. Instead, we ought to think hot like hell! 

All this means that, even if I would like to see a global democracy established in 
a gradual and peaceful manner, as I once conceived of things in my “roadmap” to 
global democracy—which I described in the previous book—and even if I believe 
this is what will happen in the long run (unless we are all, in the long run, dead), I 
now put my hope in the establishment of an enlightened global despotic government, 
which finds a way of steering clear of the existential abyss facing us. For strategic 
reasons, I speak here mainly of global heating. The democratic project will have to 
take on from that starting point. First global despotism—first a world state—then a 
process toward global democracy. 

First despotism, then democracy, may seem to be a grim message to send to the 
audience, and indeed, it is. However, it could also be interpreted more optimistically 
as follows: The crisis associated with global heating presents us with a unique possi- 
bility to enter on the road toward global democracy. First, a global state is established. 
Then, political strife and even the fight for democracy follows. The hope is that even- 
tually we will end up with a flourishing global democracy capable of handling all 
the existential threats facing humanity. 
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4 The Guardian, 13 December 2018. I do so also inspired by the title of George Monbiot’s seminal 
book, Heat. How to Stop the Planet Burning. 
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A final note on references. I am no expert on climate science. I follow Greta Thun- 
berg’s advice: I trust science. This means that I do not dig into scientific evidence 
behind the claim that human action engenders global heating. Instead, I have searched 
for sources that are public and easily available for a general audience on the World- 
wide Web. The ease with which we can all reach them bears witness to the fact that 
we all know enough of the problem to recognize its importance. The main problem 
to face is: Why do we not take collective action to save humanity? This problem is 
at the center of this book. The answer to this question is spelled “The Tragedy of the 
Commons” (to be explained in detail in Chapter Two). 

These public and easily available references to the main findings of climate science 
are sorted into a special section in the list of references of this book. Otherwise, I 
have tried to keep the number of references low. This is not a scholarly book, even 
if, now and then, I dive into difficult philosophical problems. I try to state even them 
in a manner that makes it easy for lay people to comprehend. 
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Chapter 1 A) 
The Problem ne 


1 Introduction 


The problem I want to solve in this book is easy to formulate: How can we best 
save human civilization, and even all sentient life on earth, from imminent global 
existential threats? I will argue that we need to resort to a world government. It would 
have been terrific if it could have been established in the form of a global democracy. 
This is not possible, however. Therefore, we must put our hope in a despotic world 
government capable of laying the ground for a future global democracy. 

When we think today about global issues and the prospects for world government, 
we tend to think mainly about the present and the recent past, including the last 
century. However, at least since the seventeenth century, there have been some voices 
advocating a world government.' During the twentieth century, some thinkers who 
held a belief and hope in the establishment of a world government added that it should 
be democratic; they argued that the world population should directly elect a world 
parliament and that the world parliament should appoint a world government.” 

The rationale behind the first of these claims, the claim that a world government 
is needed, has been the idea that there are many problems facing humanity, which 
seem hard or even impossible to handle on a less than global level. We need a 
world government, therefore. Historically speaking, the first and foremost of these 
problems has been how to obtain secure and lasting peace in the world. The idea is 
that just as peace has been secured in a certain territory, once a state with a monopoly 
of the use of violence has been established there, peace could (only) be secured in 
the world once a world government with a global monopoly of violence had been 


' The pioneers seem to have been Emeric Crucé with his Noveau Cynée (1623-1624) followed by 
Anacharsis Cloots, La République universelle at the time of the French revolution (1792). 

? While others have opted for a “technocratic” version, most famously H.G. Wells, in a series of 
books published between 1901 and 1940, ranging from Anticipations (1901) to The Common Sense 
of War and Peace (1940). 
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established. The existence of nuclear weapons and the risk that they will be used to 
extinguish human civilization means that this motive is stronger than ever. We have 
been reminded of the possibility of nuclear war by the Russian aggressive 2022 war 
against Ukraine with open threats of an all-out nuclear war issued to the West by a 
frustrated president Putin. The harder the West and NATO pushes, the more—and the 
more sophisticated—weapons they send to Ukraine, the closer to an all-out nuclear 
war we come. 

However, apart from the nuclear threat, other problems have been added to this 
traditional rationale in the discussion about a world government in recent times. Here, 
we find, first and foremost, the problem to do with the environment (global heating) 
but also crimes against humanity, corruption, and global justice. To this has been 
added threats from engineered pandemics and artificial intelligence running wild. 

We can hence articulate the main problem to be addressed in this book as I did 
in the opening paragraph of this chapter. How can we best save human civilization, 
and even all sentient life on earth, from imminent global existential threats ?? 

The simple solution to this problem that is suggested is through a world 
government. At first, despotic, eventually democratic. The long-term goal is global 
democracy. 

Here, I follow a long and rich intellectual tradition. However, those who have advo- 
cated a world government have been in the minority. Often their proposal has been met 
with skepticism. A standard objection has been that the idea of a world government 
is utopian (raised already by Rousseau). Moreover, many tend to believe that even 
if a world government could be established, this would not be desirable. There are 
better options available to humanity. Some have even argued that a world government 
could pose an existential threat to humanity or at least to human civilization. 

Therefore, many attempts have been made to find solutions to global problems 
that do not involve any world government. We encounter here a Kantian tradition, 
starting with Immanuel Kant himself, continuing with Hans Kelsen and John Rawls 
in the twentieth century, arguing that the prospect of a world government should be 
conceived of as, rather than something valuable, quite terrible. Unexpectedly, in our 
own time, proponents of what has come to be called “longtermism’, such as Nick 
Boström, Toby Ord and William MacAskill, have followed suit. 

These present critics of a world state are comparatively complacent regarding 
global heating as an existential threat to humanity. Instead, they highlight problems 
with artificial intelligence as the main threat. These authors have claimed that a world 
government could be part of the problem of, rather than the solution to, the existential 
global threat posed by artificial general intelligence. 

I will show that, also in relation to problems to do with artificial general intel- 
ligence we had better rely, if we want to save the human civilization, on a world 
government. A situation of global anarchy acerbates the threat from artificial general 
intelligence. 


3 As the critical reader may have noted, the subtitle of this book (like the titles of most books) is a 
bit simplified. It is not just humanity that is at stake but all sentient life on our planet. 
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The establishment of a world government is therefore not an obvious solution to 
the global problems facing humanity. There seem to exist, not only two but three 
radically different approaches to the traditional problem of how to handle global 
problems, i.e., how to secure peace, and the emerging problems to do with the envi- 
ronment, international justice, corruption, artificial intelligence, and so forth. They 
are as follows. 

The first of these approaches has at its core the claim that these problems are best 
handled through the establishment of a world government. This is the idea that gets 
a strong defense in this book. 

Another idea about how to solve global problems has been that we should civi- 
lize and democratize each nation state; if we do, then it will be possible through 
peaceful negotiation between sovereign democratic nation states to find solutions 
to the problems facing humanity. I will speak here of an anarchistic position, since 
the position means that the existing anarchic world order should be preserved, while 
global problems are handled through voluntary and temporary agreements between 
sovereign nation states. 

It was the opinion not only of the well-known deontological moral philosopher 
Immanuel Kant that such a solution should be sought but also of his equally well- 
known main (utilitarian) rival in moral philosophy, Jeremy Bentham; they both 
believed that, at the end of the day, if each and any one of the states themselves were 
internally reformed in certain ways, then an anarchic system of peaceful cooperation 
between independent states would evolve. 

Even if Bentham was certainly more optimistic about the near future than Kant, 
these authors agreed, in their respective A Plan for an Universal and Perpetual Peace 
(Bentham) and Perpetual Peace (Kant), that independent and sovereign nation states 
can learn to live peacefully together, provided that some domestic conditions were 
met; no colonies, no secret diplomacy, and a free press, according to Bentham, and 
a republican political system, according to Kant. 

Note, however, that this adherence to what I have called an anarchistic position 
did not stop Kant from advocating a “federation of free states”. What Kant referred 
to, however, was the mere possibility that free and independent states voluntary made 
international binding agreements among each other. 

There is also a third compromise position: we should seek to establish a kind 
of hybrid between an anarchistic and federal solution, where some decisions are 
taken on a global level, while other decisions are taken on national, international, 
or regional levels, where it is possible, for example, to have parts of populations of 
two states deciding about some matters of common concern. This hybrid position 
is taken up in the recent discussion by many of those who are usually described as 
advocates of global or cosmopolitan democracy. 

I will reject both the anarchic solution suggested by Kant and Bentham and the 
hybrid position (including the idea that different decisions could be made by various 
trans-national bodies) advocated by many contemporary “cosmopolitan’” writers. I 
will try to show that these putative alternatives to the establishment of a sovereign 
world government are indeed utopian. 


4 1 The Problem 


The compromise position is not stable. Even if we could establish it, it would 
not last for long, unless there was a sovereign power at the top of the pyramid of 
political authorities capable of deciding where a certain decision in a certain situation 
is to be taken. However, once such a sovereign power has been established, we have 
established a world state. 

The problem with the idea of respecting the existing anarchic world “order”, 
searching for solutions to global problems through voluntary agreements between 
independent nation states, is that such agreements cannot be reached with respect 
to the most pressing global problems facing humanity. In particular, this is so with 
respect to global heating. In addition, as we have been reminded by the Russian 
aggressive 2022 war against Ukraine, this is so with respect to nuclear war. In relation 
to global heating, independent sovereign states are caught in a decision problem called 
“the tragedy of the commons”. This argument from the tragedy of the commons is 
my main argument in defense of a world state. I will elaborate on this; I do so 
in particular in Chap. 2 on global heating. In relation to nuclear weapons, a similar 
problem exists, known as the prisoner’s dilemma. Even if all states possessing nuclear 
weapons would welcome a situation where none of them have them (which is a big 
IF; some of them may want to hold on to them even if this means that the others keep 
theirs), each one stands to gain from secretly keeping their own ones, regardless of 
what the others do. 

Furthermore, even if temporary solutions to existential global problems can some- 
times be found, these solutions will not be stable unless a world government is estab- 
lished. In a way, Immanuel Kant himself admits this, as we will see, when he speaks 
of his desired order as inherently a “state of war’—and yet, he prefers it to a world 
state. 

All this means that if we go for any one of these alternative putative solutions, we 
must make large sacrifices in terms of a lack of peace, justice, and a good environment. 
As I am now prepared to argue, without a world government, human civilization, and 
perhaps even human species, might go extinct. Therefore, what was once a decision 
between different possibilities, with their respective pros and cons, has now become 
a matter of existential concern. Together, we either create the world state or we go 
under. The huge problem facing humanity is therefore how to establish a world state 
capable of handling the global existential problems facing it. 

However, even if it can be shown that we need a world government to solve 
important global problems, such a world government could take various shapes. Are 
there any reasons to believe that the most efficient kind of world government would 
be democratic? Remember that some advocates of a world government have opted 
for various different elitist solutions, such as the ones advocated by H. G. Wells. His 
defense of enlightened despotism was principled. Mine is pragmatic. I see global 
enlightened despotism merely as a necessary first step, rendered necessary—and 
possible—by the imminent environmental crisis. In the long run, I opt for global 
democracy. Democracy is preferable to despotism. 

I will attempt to show that, given that we need a world government, we will have 
to start alas with at best an enlightened despotic one, most likely backed up by a 
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few mighty global players, such as China and the USA. More in Chap. 6 about the 
various forms such a world government could take. 

It would be preferable if such a government could be transformed into a global 
democracy, the sooner the better. I will argue that a democratic world government 
would work as an effective instrument regarding the solution of pressing global 
problems. In addition, such problems will remain also after we have been saved 
from immediate disaster in the form of global heating or a nuclear Armageddon. 
Therefore, our desperate need for global despotism does not preclude that in the long 
run, only a democratic world government is a reasonable political goal. I will try to 
show that the final solution to future global problems is global democracy. Even if an 
enlightened despotic world government can manage immediate problems related to 
global heating, it is highly unlikely that, in the long run, it will remain enlightened. 
Historically speaking, enlightened despotism is the exception, not the rule. The rule 
is a transformation of even the most enlightened despotism into a “soulless” one, to 
use a phrase coined in this context by Immanuel Kant. 

When I thought that global democracy could be the tool we needed to handle 
pressing global problems, I also argued that my defense of a democratic world 
government would go some way toward meeting the caveat put forward by Immanuel 
Kant that a world government is not desirable as such. What he feared was that a 
world state would turn into global despotism: a soulless one. I now put my hope in 
global despotism, not a soulless but an enlightened one, and not in the long run, but 
as a quick solution to pressing immediate existential problems, and only as a first 
step toward global democracy. First, we save ourselves and create our global demos, 
the world state, then we see to it that it gets democratized. 

This change of opinion means that in this book, I must confront some of my own 
arguments in the previous book to the effect that only a democratic world government 
stands any chance of being established. Quite to the contrary, I now argue that only 
a global state ruled by a despotic government can serve as our starting point for our 
long march toward global democracy. 


2 The Structure of the Argument 


In the following three chapters, Chaps. 2—4, I will discuss the most important argu- 
ments—which are the ones from global heating, war and peace, and global justice—in 
defense of the necessity of a world government. I will conclude that unless we estab- 
lish and resort to a world government, human civilization, and even human species 
as such, may go under, and we will not obtain global justice without it. Moreover, I 
will argue that a world government can handle the problems posed by global heating, 
nuclear war, and global injustices. Therefore, the strong claim is that if we want to 
handle global problems in a satisfactory manner, a world government is both neces- 
sary and sufficient. In relation to global heating and war and peace, it is a matter of 
existential concern. 


6 1 The Problem 


Of course, the difficult claim to defend is that a world government is necessary. 
Once a world government is in place, being sovereign and in command of resources 
on a global scale, it is not farfetched to assume that it can handle the problems facing 
humanity. At least this is so if this claim is understood with some caution. Of course, 
there is no guarantee that some unexpected disaster will not strike our planet in the 
next few hundred years. If the globe is hit by a comet and blown to pieces, there is 
little for a world government to do about it. Or perhaps there is something that can 
be done, after all. If the event is predictable, there may be time to avert the threat 
or at least to send a Noah’s arch to some other planet. Perhaps there will also exist 
possibilities for a civilization—probably based not on humans but on some kind of 
transhuman intelligent beings—in the very far future to delay the certain demise of 
life on Earth or in our solar system. 

In the unlikely event that such a disaster will strike the planet, it would be helpful 
to have a world government commanding global resources for averting the threat. 
However, in the very long run, I suppose we must acknowledge that there will be 
no life either on the globe or in our galactic vicinity. Eventually (in some 5 billion 
years), our sun will have turned into a Red Giant. Already in a billion years, or so, 
the sun will have heated the earth to a point that removes the possibility of sentient 
life. Therefore, my claim that a world government is sufficient should be understood 
in relation to the kind of problems I discuss in this book to do with global heating, 
war, and global justice—as we know them. Moreover, to be sufficient to solve these 
problems, the world government must take the right form. 

In Chap. 5, I address the philosophical question about the importance of the 
survival of humankind. This chapter is the only one that is slightly philosophically 
complicated. Those who find it obvious that it is of importance to avoid human 
extinction may skip it. However, in the chapter I note that there are many strong and 
influential arguments to the effect that it doesn’t matter if we go extinct, and even to 
the effect that it would be a good thing if we did. I do my best to rebut these arguments, 
but I need to concede that, in so doing, I must rely on a controversial assumption, to 
wit, what has been called “the repugnant conclusion”. This is an implication of the 
total utilitarian moral theory I have in so many places defended. 

In Chap. 6, assuming that it does matter if we go extinct, and assuming that a 
world government is both necessary and sufficient, if we want to solve some of the 
most pressing and even existential problems that are facing humanity, and assuming 
that in order to be established in time to solve its most urgent tasks, it needs to take 
the form of a global enlightened despotism, I run through the most obvious ways in 
which such an enlightened despotic rule could surface. 

In Chap. 7, I discuss what form the global political system should take once we 
have passed the historic episode where an enlightened despotism saves humanity. I 
discuss whether the newly established political order can, and ought to, be democra- 
tized. The main alternative to a democratic world order would be as soon as possible 
to dissolve the world state once it has fulfilled its immediate purpose. Alternatively, 
another possibility would be to retain the despotic global rule in the belief that, 
somehow, it is superior to democracy. 
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My thesis will be that we should keep the world state but attempt to replace 
the despotic government with a democratic one. We ought to establish a global 
democracy. It is a nonstarter to go back to a system with global anarchy constituted 
by independent nation states. Moreover, democracy is preferable to despotism. 

However, there are many competing notions of democracy, and I will discuss in 
some detail what kind of notion is applicable in the present context. My conjecture 
will be that only a radical, proportionate, and “populist” version of democracy stands 
a chance of commanding the required public support to become a reality. I will also 
argue that a populist democracy (in a form to be explained) is likely to provide an 
efficient basis for world government—where the efficiency is judged in relation to 
the goals it is supposed to fulfil: a sustainable environment, global peace, and global 
justice. Such a democracy will also provide the basis for an answer to both elitist 
attacks on democracy and to arguments against democracy based on a fear that it 
might mean that a majority suppresses vulnerable minorities. An indirect democracy 
allows political experts to play a role, and the proportionate system allows disliked 
minorities to win seats in the world parliament. 

In Chap. 7, I give a detailed account of how, more precisely, we can initiate 
a political process, starting out from a state of global despotism, which stands a 
chance of being consummated in the establishment of a global democracy. I try to 
show that this process is, in an important sense of the word, “realistic”. I draw a 
“roadmap” from global despotism to global democracy. 

I have drawn a roadmap to global democracy before. However, then I started with 
the world as actually it is organized, in an anarchic system of independent nation 
states. My new, more moderate aim is to sketch the way we could hope to go if we 
want to exchange an enlightened despotism for democracy, given that we live in a 
world state open to democratic reform. This is analogous to how national democracies 
have been established. First, a “demos” (a people in the form of citizens) with a state 
of their own has been constituted, then the state has, in a few rare cases, and very 
slowly, been democratized. My hope is that the same thing will happen with the 
world state, but much quicker. 

I then raise the question in Chap. 9 of whether a global democracy is truly, as 
such, desirable. Even if it takes the preferred form of a populist and proportionate 
system, would it perhaps be better, once a world government has saved our human 
race and civilization from going extinct, to try to turn back to the old anarchistic 
world order, constituted by independent national states? 

I will argue that global democracy, in its own right, is desirable. It is also to be 
preferred to any kind of elitist rule of the world. 

Here, I examine the most important arguments to the effect that a global state, even 
a democratic state, is undesirable. These are mainly the communitarian argument 
from the idea that there is no genuine global cultural community in the world to 
build on, the related economic argument that there is no genuine global economic 
community to build on, the argument from shared sovereignty to the effect that 
a hybrid solution would be better than an outright federate one, and, finally, the 
argument based on a fear that a global democracy might turn out to be a tyranny of 
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the majority over many important and vulnerable minorities. I refer here to Kant’s idea 
that a global state, even a republican state, would develop into soulless despotism. 

If these arguments were correct, then we would be in deep trouble. We would have 
to accept then that, although there is a solution to the problems facing humanity, we 
should not take advantage of it. 

However, having examined the most important arguments to the effect that a 
world government is not desirable, even if it takes a radically democratic shape, and 
having also in this chapter repudiated the compromise idea that a hybrid should be 
established, where sovereignty is divided between different political bodies, rather 
than an outright global democracy with one sovereign world parliament, I conclude 
that, not only is a global democracy a sine qua non if we want to solve pressing 
problems facing humanity, it is highly desirable as such. We may have to take rescue 
in an episode of global enlightened despotism to reach the goal, but the goal—global 
democracy—is indeed a worthy one: this is reflected in the title of this book: From 
Despotism to Democracy. 

In Chap. 10, I review the most important results in the book. 

In a postscript, I address the gloomy possibility that we will fail. No enlightened 
despotism will arrive in time to rescue human civilization. Perhaps it is already too 
late to avert the effects of the global heating we have already caused. 

Even if this is so, there is room for a kind of strained hope: the human species may 
yet survive in some isolated place and initiate a new beginning for our civilization. 

I will examine the moral importance of this possibility. As we will see, even if 
this is terrible, it is far better than total extinction. 


Chapter 2 A) 
The Argument from Global Heating chean; 


Global heating threatens to kill off human civilization and perhaps, in turn, humanity. 
Civilization for sure if we do not take action. Humanity as such if we cannot find a 
way to survive the downfall of our civilization. More about this in the postscript. This 
is not the place to give a detailed account of the scientific facts of the matter. They 
are by now well known. New scientific reports are constantly forthcoming. Typical 
of them is that they become increasingly grim. This is just a short statement made by 
Secretary-General António Guterres, based on the IPCC Sixth Assessment Report, 
presented to The United Nations Climate Change Conference in Glasgow in 2021: 


The report, prepared by 234 scientists from 66 countries, highlights that human 
influence has warmed the climate at a rate that is unprecedented in at least the last 
2000 years. 

In 2019, atmospheric CO, concentrations were higher than at any time in at least 
2 million years, and concentrations of methane and nitrous oxide were higher 
than at any time in the last 800,000 years. 

Global surface temperature has increased faster since 1970 than in any other 50- 
year period over a least the last 2000 years. For example, temperatures during the 
most recent decade (2011-2020) exceed those of the most recent multi-century 
warm period, around 6500 years ago, the report indicates. 

Meanwhile, global mean sea level has risen faster since 1900, than over any 
preceding century in at least the last 3000 years. 

The document shows that emissions of greenhouse gases from human activities 
are responsible for approximately 1.1 °C of warming between 1850-1900, and 
finds that averaged over the next 20 years, global temperature is expected to reach 
or exceed 1.5 °C of warming.! 


1 “Code red for humanity”. 
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When he opened the COP27 meeting in Sharm el-Sheik, Egypt, he was even more 
desperate: He then claimed that we are now on a “highway to climate hell with our 
foot still on the accelerator’. The meeting failed to reach any decision about cuts in 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

From the most recent (when this is written) IPCC report, we learn again that: 


In 2018, IPCC highlighted the unprecedented scale of the challenge required to keep warming 
to 1.5°C. Five years later, that challenge has become even greater due to a continued increase 
in greenhouse gas emissions. The pace and scale of what has been done so far, and current 
plans, are insufficient to tackle climate change.” 


While it has long been well established that human greenhouse gas emissions cause 
global heating, the number of reports on the effects is growing and difficult to keep 
track of. Here it will be taken for granted that the danger is real and that it is becoming 
more and more severe for every day when we go on with the emissions—and even 
beyond the point where we stop making them if this ever happens. This is so not only 
because of what appears before our eyes but also because of the not negligible risk 
that we will soon pass some crucial tipping points where reinforcing processes are 
initiated. The warmer it becomes, the more likely it is that such processes will start. 
We may already be there. Here is one report about this: 


We explore the risk that self-reinforcing feedbacks could push the Earth System toward a 
planetary threshold that, if crossed, could prevent stabilization of the climate at intermediate 
temperature rises and cause continued heating on a “Hothouse Earth” pathway even as human 
emissions are reduced. Crossing the threshold would lead to a much higher global average 
temperature than any interglacial in the past 1.2 million years and to sea levels significantly 
higher than at any time in the Holocene. We examine the evidence that such a threshold 
might exist and where it might be. If the threshold is crossed, the resulting trajectory would 
likely cause serious disruptions to ecosystems, society, and economies.’ 


And here is what is said in an even more recent report (there is much research going 
into the special field of reinforcing processes in climate science): 


Estimates of the warming levels at which these elements could tip have fallen since 2008. 
The collapse of the west Antarctic ice sheet was once thought to be a risk when warming 
reached 3 °C-5 °C above Earth’s pre-industrial average temperature. Now it’s thought to 
be possible at current warming levels. 


2 IPCC Press Release 20 March 2023. 

3 Will Steffen, Johan Rockstrém, Katherine Richardson, Timothy M. Lenton, Carl Folke, Diana 
Liverman, Colin P. Summerhayes, Anthony D. Barnosky, Sarah E. Cornell, Michel Crucifix, 
Jonathan F. Donges, Ingo Fetzer, Steven J. Lade, Marten Scheffer, Ricarda Winkelmann, and Hans 
Joachim Schellnhuber, “Trajectories of the Earth System in Anthropocene’, abstract. For a more 
recent, and even more pessimistic assessment, see Wunderling, N., Winkelmann, R., Rockstrém, 
J. et al. “Global Warming Overshoots Increase Risks of Climate Tipping Cascades in a Network 
Model”. 
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In our new assessment of the past 15 years of research, myself and colleagues found that we 
can’t rule out five tipping points being triggered right now when global warming stands at 
roughly 1.2 °C. Four of these five become more likely as global warming exceeds 1.5 °C.4 


It is not that we do not know about these facts. Even a news agency such as Sky News 
has published reviews of the science given that the world average temperature rises 
to 4, 5 and 6 °C. Here is, for example, the prediction of approximately 6 °C. 
If the world’s temperature increases by six degrees, rainforests will be deserts and massive 
numbers of migrants will flock to the few parts of the world they see as inhabitable, resulting 
in racial conflict and civil war ... Methane is flammable and the smallest spark or lightning 
strike could see fireballs tearing across the sky. Explosions greater than a nuclear bomb could 
destroy life on earth entirely. Sulphur dioxide in the atmosphere will continue to cripple the 
ozone layer, leaving all remaining life exposed to extreme levels of UV radiation.’ 


Given our knowledge about our predicament, how come that so little is being done 
to obviate the threat. The United Nations Climate Change Conferences in Glasgow 
and Sharm el-Sheik were yet other disappointments. Since the first Climate change 
Conference 1995, COP1, and up to the most recent one in Sharm el-Sheik, COP27, 
more than half of the greenhouse gas emissions during human history have been 
made. Why is this so? 

When I write this, it seems likely (but not certain) that we have passed the peak of 
the COVID-19 pandemic. It is true that the recent pandemic did reduce emissions. 
At least this was so during the first year of the pandemic (2020). The emissions 
then dropped by 5%. However, during the next year after the pandemic (2021), they 
increased by 5% again.” Therefore, there is little hope for the immediate future. 

It is true that the coronavirus crisis has demonstrated that national governments are 
prepared to take drastic and costly measures to protect their respective populations. 
Does this show that the same governments will be prepared to take drastic and costly 
measures to ward off the threat from global heating? 

The answer is no. As soon as the present pandemic crisis was over all sorts of 
efforts were made to get the industrial wheels turning again. This is what we are 
witnessing as I am writing this. It is true that now there is war in Europe, and 
we are perhaps approaching a global recession. This would temporarily mean less 
emissions. The war as such means huge emissions, however, and these emissions are 
not acknowledged in the official statistics prepared for the COP meetings. The same 
goes for increases in weapons industries all over the globe. Therefore, we can safely 
predict further emissions in the near future. 

How can this refractory reaction to global emissions best be explained? Many 
thinkers have sought psychological explanations for the phenomenon. The number 
of such approaches is legion. Some of them are very plausible and in accordance 
with common sense. To most people on the globe, in particular those who command 
the necessary means to do something about the problem, the effects of global heating 


4 David Armstrong McKay, “Climate Tipping Points Could Lock in Unstoppable Changes to the 
Planet—How Close Are They?”, The Conversation, 6 October 2022. 


5 https://news.sky.com/story/what-will-happen-as-the-world-gets-warmer- 10336299. 
6 Nature, 4 November 2021. 
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are distant. They are distant in time (the future) or in space (up to the present, the 
effects have been most visible in the third world). This makes it all too simple for 
rich people in the rich parts of the world right now to disregard them. In addition, it 
is often intellectually difficult to distinguish climate change from extreme weather 
phenomena, and wishful thinking can thrive for this reason. Finally, we have the 
phenomenon of cognitive dissonance. This is a phenomenon that surfaces most typi- 
cally when your actions are at variance with what you believe you ought to do.’ 
Many people believe that to avoid individual emissions, they should change their 
lifestyle, and they think that “their” government should do more in terms of national 
restrictions on practices that drive greenhouse gas emissions. However, since neither 
individuals nor their respective governments do what is perceived to be necessary 
to stop global heating, people avoid cognitive dissonance by giving up on the belief 
that more should be done. It is of note, although, that this last kind of explanation, 
referring to cognitive dissonance, presupposes what should be explained: inaction! 
However, the mechanism described tends to reinforce and cement the fact to be 
explained. 

How, then, do people avoid the tension created between their inaction and their 
belief that they should do something to reduce emissions? Typically, people come to 
argue that neither their own individual action nor the action from “their” government 
will have any significant effect on global heating since global heating is a global 
phenomenon. Paradoxically, they are right in this belief. 

Even if the psychological explanations each contain a grain of the truth, they all 
miss the main and decisive explanation of the blatant inaction, which is political 
and depends on a well-known problem with collective decision-making. The basic 
political explanation takes its point of departure in the fact that people are right 
when they claim that whatever they do it won’t make any direct difference to global 
heating. 

The explanation has to do with a structural difference in collective decision making 
between the COVID-19 pandemic and global heating. Regarding the pandemic, 
the structure of the decision problem is simple, egoistic, and straightforward. Each 
government tends to its “own” population. With regard to global heating, the struc- 
ture of the decision problem is very different: here, we are faced with a decision 
problem named in 1968 by the American ecologist Garrett Hardin: “The Tragedy 
of the Commons”. It shares an important characteristic with a well-known (at least 
since the 1950s) problem, the prisoner’s dilemma: if each actor in the game succeeds 
in seeing her own best interests, they all end up in a suboptimal outcome. There is 
one and only one Nash equilibrium? in this kind of “game”. Such an equilibrium is 
characterized by the fact that once you are placed in it, and given what the others 
in fact do, you have no incentive to change your own behavior. The problem is that 
in prisoner’s dilemma situations, this equilibrium is “suboptimal”. This means that 


7 For an early characterization of this phenomenon, see Leon Festinger, “Cognitive Dissonance”. 
8 Garrett Hardin, “The Tragedy of the Commons”. 


? The classical introduction to the problem is in Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and 
Decisions, and it is described in all textbooks on decision theory and collective decision making. 
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Fig. 1 The tragedy of the commons 


there exists a better outcome for the two of you together. However, if you happen 
both to go for it, you stand each to gain from defecting. 

The same is true of each and any one of the actors in the tragedy of the commons 
situations. Let us assume (for simplicity) that only two nations are involved, the USA 
and China. The results of their actions differ depending on where we are on a road 
from a healthy climate to disaster. The logic is no different, however, wherever they 
happen to be situated on this road to climate hell, and only the differences between 
the numbers given are of importance. 

If both stop their emissions, then this is fine. Then, the immediate result is that 
both end up at 4, which we may assume. However, this is not an equilibrium in 
the game. Given that the other one stops with the emissions, you stand to gain by 
continuing yours. If the other party stops the emissions while you go on with yours, 
you end up at 6, we may assume. Because of the loss of competitive edge, the other 
party ends up at 2. The only equilibrium is when both continue with their emissions: 
both end up at 3 (for the time being) (Fig. 1). 

It is important for our understanding of the tragedy of the commons and for our 
understanding of some further arguments in this chapter to distinguish the tragedy 
of the commons from another problem in collective decision-making, a game that 
has been called a “Stag Hunt”. In the stag hunt, there are two Nash equilibria, in the 
sense that when you are in one of them, given what the other player does, you do 
not gain by switching to another strategy. One of these equilibria is superior to the 
other. The example originates in Rousseau: 


If it was a matter of hunting a deer [a stag in many translations], everyone well realized that 
he must remain faithful to his post; but if a hare happened to pass within reach of one of 
them, we cannot doubt that he would have gone off in pursuit of it without scruple ...!° 


The logic of the Stag Hunt is simple. Think of two persons who can either go together 
to hunt a stag and then divide the prey between them. Or each may go on her own to 
hunt hare. You stand to gain by going together for the stag; if you both do, you each 
lose out by defecting by instead going for a hare. A hare is worth less than half a stag, 
we assume. However, if you go alone for a stag when the other one goes for a hare 


10 J.J. Rousseau, Discourse on Inequality, p. 111. 
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Fig. 2 The stag hunt 


you gain nothing at all. You cannot catch it alone. Therefore, there are two equilibria, 
one that is superior to the other, the one where you both go for a stag. However, if 
you both go for a hare, this is also an equilibrium. You lose out by instead going 
alone for a stag. It is better for each one to go for a hare when this is what both do. 
The worst outcome for each is when he or she goes alone for a stag (Fig. 2). 

In this game, which we may call an assurance game, if there is trust and a possibility 
to coordinate your actions toward a salient point—the stag—you can do this. In the 
tragedy of the commons, the logic of the decision problem is more lugubrious. Here, 
it is always advantageous for you to do defect. If the others cut their emissions, so 
much the better for you if you decide to go on with yours. If the others emit, it is 
at least better for you to do so as well, rather than to make sacrifices in vain. Here, 
in more detail, is how the tragedy of the commons plays out in relation to global 
heating. 

A well-tempered globe is a common good. Regardless of whether an individual 
(nation) has contributed to the creation of the good, the good is there, free for 
everyone to enjoy. We can all reap the fruits of a sustainable environment. Addition- 
ally, our individual (even national) contributions to the destruction of the common 
good through emissions of greenhouse gases do not harm us in any noticeable manner. 
We only suffer from what we all do together. Individually, we think it is fine if others 
contribute to the solution, but regardless of what they do, we stand to gain from 
ourselves continuing with our emissions. 

It might be objected that the climate crisis presents us with an instance of the 
tragedy of the commons only if we consider what each individual nation can do to 
cut its own omissions. However, what if a wealthy nation such as the USA assumes 
responsibility for the entire globe, not out of concern for others, but in its own best 
interest? This is how the objection had been put forward: 


Suppose the US spends trillions of dollars contributing to solving global heating. Suppose 
the US gets only one hundredth the global benefit of this spending and that other countries 
get the benefit for free. It may still be worth it just in terms of current and future generations 
of Americans for the US to spend all this money. !! 


11 T owe the objection to an anonymous reviewer for the Journal of Controversial Ideas (this section 
relies heavily on what I write in an article I published there). 
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At present, this scenario is highly unlikely. We know for sure that this is not happening 
under the Biden administration. No future president of the United States is likely to 
embark on this road. However, theoretically speaking, this objection makes good 
sense. Since we are facing an existential risk (or even doom for certain), then, if we 
can obviate it, any monetary price seems to be worth paying to this effect. From a 
practical point of view, I think we can safely ignore this scenario for now, however. 
Yet, for all that, in our speculations about the possibility of the establishment of a 
global enlightened despotic world government, it might have a place. There may 
come a time when, say, China and the USA decide to accept as an established fact 
the emergence of a global despotic government. It might even be that, for egoistic 
reasons, once the total collapse seems near, they conspire to put it in place. The 
later this moment comes, the greater the world government will have to focus on the 
problems we have already created and less on measures intended to stop greenhouse 
emissions. It may even be that a global economic breakdown has already secured a 
zero-emissions situation. 

There may have also existed times in the past where something similar was 
possible, such as when the West enjoyed a monopoly on nuclear weapons. Bertrand 
Russell famously argued that the West should seize this possibility.!” When the Soviet 
Union developed its own nukes, this window of opportunity closed. I will return in 
the Chap. 3 to Bertrand Russell and his speculations about a world government. 

There is another complication in relation to global heating that is absent from 
dealing with the coronavirus pandemic. The economic effects of governmental action 
in relation to the coronavirus pandemic are indirect. They result from a policy of 
social distancing. They are there, irrespective of whether the restrictions on individual 
freedom take the form of legal prescriptions or mere good advice. Even in a country 
such as Sweden, where the main strategy against the pandemic has been advice rather 
than legal sanctions, people have voluntary and in their own perceived best interest 
complied to a reasonable degree with the recommendations from the authorities. As 
an indirect consequence, the economy has been hurt. 

The actions in relation to global heating must be directly targeted against big 
business in general and fossil businesses in particular, closing down activities that 
result in greenhouse gas emissions. The opposition from large economic interests is 
likely to be more powerful than the opposition has been from people at large in relation 
to restrictions of individual freedom necessitated by the coronavirus pandemic, the 
latter realizing that they have had their individual freedom restricted in their own best 
interest. Big business would have their economic freedom restricted in the interest 
of others. Even so, we have seen in many places a growing opposition to pandemic 
restrictions. The problem with them, such as action against global heating, is that they 
do restrict freedom not only on mighty economic firms but also on ordinary people. 
The end of the pandemic in China bears witness to this. Eventually, patience among 


12 On November 20, 1948, in a public speech. The exact details about what he said are, however, 
contested. Nicholas Griffin of McMaster University, in his book The Selected Letters of Bertrand 
Russell: The Public Years, 1914-1970, has claimed that Russell’s wording implies he did not 
advocate the actual use of the atom bomb, but merely its diplomatic use as a massive source of 
leverage over the actions of the Soviets. 
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people at large was up, and the government had to take action to secure continued 
support for its policies by giving up on the strict regulations. 

Is there no solution to the problem posed by global heating? Perhaps a global state 
can deal with it, forcing individual states to carry their fair share of the sacrifices 
needed for a solution to the problem. Such a state could solve the tragedy of the 
commons problem on a global scale in analogy with how similar problems have 
been solved in nation states. In addition, it certainly takes a mighty global state, a 
Leviathan in Hobbes’s words, to counter the economic interests opposing its policy. 
This is so, since it is unlikely that we will meet with an unheard-of readiness to make 
individual sacrifices in the interest of us all together. It is unlikely that individual 
states will take necessary action in the interest of the global population. It is of 
note also that they lack many of the necessary resources for this because of global 
(transnational) ownership of the means of production all over the world. 

If this assessment is too pessimistic, then we will soon know this. We know it at 
the same time that China, Russia, Saudi-Arabia, Brazil, the US, the EU, Norway and 
other nations promptly and jointly decide and manage to put down their coal mines, 
close their oil taps and blow up their gas pipelines, and introduce prohibitive taxes 
on the consumption engendering greenhouse gases. We know it at the very same 
moment that the greenhouse emissions stop. 

My conjecture is that this will not happen in time. In addition, if climate science 
is correct, time is indeed short (and could even be up). It would have been terrific if 
we had already established a world government and, even better, a global democracy. 
Many thinkers such as Alfred Ewing, Bertrand Russell, Albert Einstein and, without 
comparison, myself, have long argued that we should do this. However, we haven’t 
done so. It is difficult to believe that a global democratic government is likely to 
emerge in time. Remember that democracy is on the decline on the globe and that 
new and fierce national conflicts are burgeoning. We are steering steadily toward 
extinction. Therefore, at best, we must place our hope in some kind of global despo- 
tism emerging as a deus ex machina from some existing global organization, just 
before time is up. This is the event in which I put my utmost hope.!* 

There is no lack of ideas of how to replace fossil fuels with other kinds of energy. 
However, such “green deals” take considerable time to implement. Typically, they 
start with further emissions in the interest in the long run of a fossil-free industry. 
The problem is that there is no (long) run for such a way of handling global heating. 
It is a better idea to postpone such measures and leave it to future generations to 
undertake them. The truth is that the first action for a global government to take is 
to leave the carbon in the ground. This is what a world government must achieve 
immediately. When this has been accomplished, there is time for all sorts of creative 
inventions. 

However, such a timely stop of emissions is bound to be extremely costly and 
burdensome. Big business will protest, and ordinary people will be reluctant to carry 
the indirect costs in terms of unemployment and a drastic cut in their consumption. 


13 This is the topic of Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Global Democracy and the Resort to Despotism: Global 
Democracy Revisited”. 
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The global government must be prepared to face economic interests upfront and to 

cope with popular opposition. George Monbiot puts the point eloquently like this: 
For the campaign against climate change is an odd one. Unlike almost all the public protests 
which have preceded it, it is a campaign not for abundance but for austerity. It is a campaign 


not for more freedom but for less. Strangest of all, it is a campaign not just against other 
people, but also against ourselves.!4 


The claim that nothing less than a world government can save us is a strong one. 
Is there truly no possibility of obviating global heating and dealing with the conse- 
quences of the emissions we have already made without having resorted to a global 
government? Could we not somehow transform the tragedy of the commons into 
something more like the stag hunt? Would not trust and cooperation be able to do 
the needed trick? 

What are we to say about the fact that the world managed the CFC problem? 
What are we to say more generally about the hope sent by the research by Elinor 
Ostrom on situations such as the one facing us in relation to global heating? She has 
shown that at least severe problems of overfishing have been successfully handled 
by informal actions and the like within restricted areas. What are we to say about the 
idea of going more radical, of resorting to violence, in the movement engaged in the 
issue of global heating? The Swedish ecological thinker Andreas Malm has become 
infamous for having proposed such a strategy. What if, after all, he is right? 

I will discuss and rebut these objections to the claim that we need a world 
government to succeed. 


1 The CFC Example 


In the 1970s, scientists warned us that the use of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
destroyed the ozone layer, shielding us from the sun’s ultraviolet radiation. Damage 
to the layer would mean an increase in the incidence of cancer. The observed effects 
were mainly restricted to the world’s southernmost cities, but in the long run, the 
entire globe was threatened. 

Once these putative scientific facts were accepted, resolute international action 
was taken. It started with bans from the United States, Canada, and Norway against 
aerosols containing CFCs damaging the ozone layer. After some resistance from the 
European Union, this was eventually followed up with the Montreal Protocol in 1985. 
Industrially developed countries phased out the use of CFCs by 1999, and developing 
countries soon followed suit. In 2017, all 197 countries in the world signed the treaty. 
This is indeed a success story.! How could this happen? The simple answer is that 


'4 George Monbiot, Heat, p. 215. 

!5 And yet, there is some room for concern. Recent studies indicate five CFCs increasing to record 
levels in the atmosphere. See Luke Western and Johannes Laube, “Countries Agreed to Ban Ozone- 
Depleting Chemicals in the 1980s—But We Found Five CFCs Increasing to Record Levels in the 
Atmosphere”. 
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it was possible to produce cheap substitute products for the CFCs.'® Could the same 
happen to the problem with global heating? 

It seems that it cannot. The reason is that, here, the costs are considerable, and the 
production of alternative energy sources is time—and energy—consuming. The costs 
are especially high in some affluent societies, where much of the ordinary lifestyle 
is built on transport systems, agriculture and high-tech—just think of bitcoin!”— 
spreading CO2. Moreover, since the very rich on our globe produce most of the 
greenhouse gases, their interests will be challenged with a resolute climate policy. 
According to Oxfam (2020), the richest percentile produces more than double the 
emissions made by the poorest half of the global population. It is unlikely that they 
will give up voluntarily on their lifestyle, not even temporarily (with a promised 
better life, say, some fifty years hence). Here is a summary of the findings of the 
Oxfam report: 


The report assesses the consumption emissions of different income groups between 1990 and 
2015 — 25 years when humanity doubled the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 
It found: 


e The richest 10% accounted for over half (52%) of the emissions added to the atmosphere 
between 1990 and 2015. The richest one percent were responsible for 15% of emissions 
during this time — more than all the citizens of the EU and more than twice that of the 
poorest half of humanity (7%). 


e During this time, the richest 10% blew one-third of our remaining global 1.5 °C carbon 
budget, compared to just 4% for the poorest half of the population. The carbon budget is 
the amount of carbon dioxide that can be added to the atmosphere without causing global 
temperatures to rise above 1.5 °C—the goal set by governments in the Paris Agreement 
to avoid the very worst impacts of uncontrolled climate change. 


e Annual emissions grew by 60% between 1990 and 2015. The richest 5% were responsible 
for over a third (37%) of this growth. The total increase in emissions of the richest one 
percent was three times more than that of the poorest 50%.!8 


Here is a telling corresponding graph from Oxfam: 


16 https://www.epa.gov/ozone-layer-protection/stratospheric-ozone-protection-30-years-progress- 
and-achievements-0. However, note that, behind the recent increases in CFC emissions, seems to 
be, partly at any rate, the production processes of the substitute products. 


17 https:/ews.climate.columbia.edu/202 1/09/20/bitcoins-impacts-on-climate-and-the-enviro 
nment/. 

18 https://www.oxfam.org/en/press-releases/carbon-emissions-richest-1-percent-more-double-emi 
ssions-poorest-half-humanity. 
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It could be objected that if no action is taken, the future costs will be tremendous. 
Therefore, even if the costs for preventive actions are considerable, it is better to bear 
them than to wait for the disaster. One could here point to the so-called Stern report, 
according to which global heating could shrink the global economy by 20% while 
acting now would cost just 1% of global gross domestic product. Now, this report 
has been criticized for being too optimistic. Since it was delivered, the situation has 
become much more acute. Moreover, even if it were realistic, this does not mean that 
the tragedy of the common’s logic would go away. People at large now may perceive 
even 1% as too high a cost. They may feel, correctly, that if they make an individual 
sacrifice, nothing good will come from it since other nations will not follow suit. 
Furthermore, if other nations contribute their share, it is better for “us” not to act. 
It is natural to expect such—rational—thinking also from others. Then, a feeling of 
mutual distrust is reinforced. 

To this end, we may add that economists keep telling us that the problems asso- 
ciated with global heating are externalities. We can opt for a “discount-rate” and put 
it in the hands of our children to sort out the problems in the hope that they will be 
richer than we are. 

However, is this a likely assumption? It is not. It is true that human history has 
meant, often, that the next generation is better placed materially speaking than the 
one it succeeded, but with the advent of the threat from global heating, this is clearly 
not the case. There may even be no future generation there to bear the costs for the 
“externalities” that we, the incumbent generation, have produced. 

This said, I will return to the idea of global emission costs as externalities when 
I view them from the point of view of a world state. After all, as we will see, there 
may be something to this idea when put in the correct context. 
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2 Elinor Ostrom 


It might be objected to my insistent claim that the problem of the tragedy of the 
commons—in relation to global heating—cannot be solved through negotiations. 
Has not the Laureate in the memory of Alfred Nobel, Elinor Ostrom, shown that 
there are indeed ways in which through negotiations we can also manage large-scale 
examples of the tragedy of the common sort? Could these solutions not be applied 
also to the problem with greenhouse emissions? 

One may say that the way of doing so would be to transform the tragedy of the 
commons into a matter of trust and shame, i.e., into an assurance game of the kind 
exemplified by the Stag Hunt. By making the actions of each individual transparent 
to the rest and by relying on informal sanctions, among them a sense of internalized 
shame when you do not opt for the optimal outcome (rather than seeing to your 
own best interests), this is possible. It has been done in relation to fishing rights, for 
example. 

I do not deny that such examples exist. Ostrom and others have described them 
in detail. However, when the stakes for the parties are extremely high, as they are 
in relation to the emission of greenhouse gases, when the value of what you stand 
to gain, if you can get away with your emissions while the others cut theirs is huge, 
and where transparency is difficult to achieve, the odds are against a solution. In 
particular, this is so if no effective sanctions against defectors exist. 

Ostrom has formulated several conditions that she believes must be fulfilled for 
parties to reach a solution to a tragedy of the commons problem. There should exist 
well-established borders within which that tragedy is played out, there should be a 
reasonable proportion between the costs the individuals have to bear individually for 
the solution, which is optimal to all, there should exist methods to conduct collective 
decision-making, and the parties should have recourse to variable sanctions to use 
against those who defect from the optimal common solution. There need to be in 
place some central authority capable of commanding respect among the parties, as 
well.!° 

It is easy to see that these strict conditions are not fulfilled in relation to global 
heating. We seem to be left with no other solution than through the establishment 
of a world government. However, in her last publication, Ostrom argued against a 
top-down solution through global binding legislation. She rejects both the idea of 
global legislation and negotiations as the means to a solution to the global crisis. She 
believes she has spotted a different and original solution to the problem. What she 
offers is a piecemeal method where so many local problems are handled in a manner 
that, as a side effect, the emissions end. She refers to it as a “polycentric” approach: 

Given the complexity and changing nature of the problems involved in coping with climate 

change, there are no “optimal” solutions that can be used to make substantial reductions in 


the level of greenhouse gases emitted into the atmosphere. A major reduction in emissions is, 
however, needed. The advantage of a polycentric approach is that it encourages experimental 


19 Her most influential book is, Governing the Commons: The Evolution of Institutions for Collective 
Action. 
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efforts at multiple levels, as well as the development of methods for assessing the benefits 
and costs of particular strategies adopted in one type of ecosystem and comparing these 
with results obtained in other ecosystems. A strong commitment to finding ways of reducing 
individual emissions is an important element for coping with climate change. Building such 
acommitment, and the trust that others are also taking responsibility, can be more effectively 
undertaken in small- to medium-scale governance units that are linked through information 
networks and monitoring at all levels.7° 


The idea is that small-scale effects can be reached when people enter a security game 
rather than a tragedy of the commons game. The effects of each such effort on the 
climate are negligible, of course, but if the effort is such that, would everyone on the 
globe mimic it, an effect would be reached. There are direct positive effects of these 
small-scale experiments. 


As discussed above, instead of the benefits derived from reducing greenhouse gases existing 
only at the global level, multiple benefits are created by diverse actions at multiple scales. 
Potential benefits are even generated at a household level. Better health is achieved by 
members of a household who bike to work rather than driving. Expenditures on heating and 
electricity may be reduced when investments are made in better construction of buildings, 
reconstruction of existing buildings, installation of solar panels, and many other efforts that 
families as well as private firms can make that pay off in the long run.7! 


All this is fine, when it happens, of course, but it is unlikely to be sufficient to cope 
with the global common, i.e., our common atmosphere on the globe. 

One obvious problem with this idea about how to handle the climate crisis is 
that many of the measures that must be taken are costly to individuals. Better health 
through biking is not typical. But then the tragedy of the commons logic kicks in. 

The examples she gives are also cherrypicked from privileged parts of the world 
such as the European Union and the US. However, it is in these parts of the world 
that most emissions are made per capita. 

Finally, we are safe to conclude that even if some examples of the kind she 
describes have surfaced during the time span since she wrote this piece, we have 
seen no decline in global greenhouse gas emissions. 


3 To Blow up Pipelines? 


Given the gravity of the situation, one may think that more radical action is needed. 
The kind of rallies that used to be organized by Fridays for Future (with an initiative 
from Greta Thunberg), in addition to civil disobedience orchestrated by Extinction 
Rebellions—all this before the COVID-19 pandemic struck the world—are fine as 
such but are insufficient, it has been argued, most famously by the Swedish ecologist 


20 Elinor Ostrom, “A Polycentric Approach for Coping with Climate Change. Background Paper to 
the 2010 World Development Report”, https://documents 1.worldbank.org/curated/en/480171468 
315567893/pdt/WPS5095.pdf. 


21 Ibid. 
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Andreas Malm.”” We also need to resort to sabotage of various kinds. We need to 
turn to an ecological Leninism, as he has expressed in an interview.” As an aside, 
it should be noted that the reference to Lenin may be slightly misplaced. After all, 
Lenin argued against individual terrorism.”* 

Here are two putative measures discussed by Malm: We could blow up pipelines, 
and we could deflate the tires of SUVs we come across in the streets where wealthy 
people live. The rationale behind the former kind of action is obvious. The rationale 
behind the latter has to do with the environmental impact of SUVs as such but also 
with the fact that the richest percentile of the world population causes more than 
double the emissions from the poorest half of the global population. We have already 
discussed the importance of this fact. 

I find the idea of blowing up pipelines (now and then) possibly fruitful. I think 
not then about anonymous actions such as the ones that were taken against North 
Stream | and 2. They had little political impact since we did not know who the 
perpetrators were and why they acted. Growing knowledge about the background 
does not seem to have any positive impact on the resistance to global heating. Rather, 
it has repercussions for the Russian/Ukraine war. However, if undertaken overtly and 
with a clear message sent to the world to ascertain that the gas or the oil stays in the 
ground, it may serve a good purpose. Such actions will not in themselves stop the 
gas or the oil from flowing, nor will they gain immediate support from most people 
who hear about them, but they may move the political center in its thinking closer 
to ideas needed if we want to see to it that the carbon stays in the ground. Indirectly, 
then, such actions may prove effective.” They may help to prepare the world for a 
necessary step toward a world government. 

The latter kind of action strikes me as foolhardy. They will alienate people from the 
movement conducting such actions, without any positive effect on general thinking 
about global heating. It is highly likely that such actions turn out to be counterpro- 
ductive. They may be perceived as expressions of hatred against rich people rather 
than as expressions of concern for the environment. 

However, there is room for more radical action in the attempts to create a global 
opinion necessary for political action against global heating. An intelligent avant- 
garde may help the more passive, but still sympathetic, opinion to grow. We are still 
stuck with the problem with the tragedy of the commons, however. No matter how 
strong the public opinion turns out to be at a moment (it is in its nature that it varies 
in strength from time to time), it will not be able to push independent nation states 
(a small minority of which are perfect democracies) to take necessary action. Such 
methods, however radical they may seem, are not radical enough. 


22 Andreas Malm, How to Blow Up a Pipeline. 


23 https://www.versobooks.com/blogs/4450-it-is-time-to-try-out-an-ecological-leninism-interv 
iew-with-andreas-malm. 


24 Vladimir I. Lenin, “Left-Wing” Communism: An Infantile Disorder. 


25 For a review of the science behind this conjecture, see Heather Alberro, “Climate Change: Radical 
Activists Benefit Social Movements—History Shows Why”. 
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The same is also true of Naomi Klein’s enthusiasm for a new green deal.” Where? 
In Canada? In the USA? In all individual sovereign states? We know next to sure that 
this will not happen. Such initiatives cannot serve as an alternative to the necessary 
establishment of a world government. At most, they can be seen as helpful support 
for it once it dares to seize its opportunity. They need to be exercised with caution, 
since, typically, they come with large initial emissions before they work as they are 
designed to do, i.e., as alternative clean methods of keeping the industrial wheels 
swinging. It might be a sound strategy to leave it to future generations to handle 
them. 

There may be a place for radical action, however, and I will discuss it when I 
examine how a global despotism can come into place. This is a momentary event, 
where it is of the utmost importance that a strong opinion supports the idea that human 
civilization should be saved in the envisaged manner. Public opinion and popular 
organization come and go, but if they are at their peak at the right moment, bent on 
having a world government saving the world, then this may prove consequential. 


4 How Would an Enlightened Despotism Handle Global 
Heating? 


It is likely that a world government would opt for strict regulations. It would restrict 
the emission of greenhouse gases in a principled manner that cannot be rejected by 
reasonable people on the globe intent to survive, irrespective of where they happen 
to live. There are many good suggestions about possible forms that global legislation 
could take. The most promising idea, it seems to me, apart from a prohibition against 
the fossil industry, would be to rely on individual quotas. One suggestion has been 
developed by George Monbiot in books and articles, for example, in a brief article 
written as a response to the Stern report in the Guardian. The idea is to decide upon 
a global cap. Then: 
... use the cap to set a personal carbon ration. Every citizen is given a free annual quota of 
carbon dioxide. He or she spends it by buying gas and electricity, petrol and train and plane 
tickets. If they run out, they must buy the rest from someone who has used less than his or 
her quota. This accounts for about 40% of the carbon dioxide we produce. The remainder 


is auctioned off to companies. And the remaining problems would be taken care of by 
compensatory measures.7/ 


The exact figures are perhaps dated. Much stricter measures are probably needed. 
Since the rich emit the most, there will be fierce resistance from them to be handled 
by the world government. This is only the beginning of the problem facing the world 
government. When it enters the stage, its main objective will be to address the effects 
of greenhouse gas emissions, not emissions as such. The world government will have 
to struggle, for many hundreds of years, with the consequences of global heating, as 


26 Naomi Klein, This Changes Everything. Capitalism vs the Climate. 
27 The Guardian, October 31, 2006. 
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we have learned from repeated reports from the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (the IPCC). However, being sovereign, being able to command resources on 
a global scale, it is likely that it will also find solutions to pressing problems—to the 
extent that such possible solutions still exist. Global refugees will present a special 
problem. 

A world government will have several options here, of course. One possibility is 
to give massive aid to countries near those that have been swept away by the ocean 
or dried out to help them make room for environmental refugees. Another possibility 
would be to give environmental refugee quotas to all countries on the globe, without 
economic compensation to these countries (now relegated to a role in the world state 
that is like municipalities in nation states as we used to know them). 

The important thing, in either case, would be to find a global solution that no one 
could reasonably reject. More will be said about what this means in the chapter on 
global government and global justice. 


5 Other Environmental Issues 


There are many other environmental issues, where it would be helpful to have 
recourse to a world government when they should be handled. I think first of all 
of the so-called 6th, or Holocene, or Anthropocene mass extinction of species and 
the rapid and widespread decrease of biodiversity on our globe. There is no need 
to go into detail with this complex matter in the present context. No one should be 
allowed to get away with the saying that they know nothing about it. There are good 
popular reviews of the situation that are easily available; for example, there exists 
a well-researched WIKIPEDIA entry on this.?? No one can truthfully claim to be 
ignorant about this. 

The explanation behind the mass extinction is complex. To a large extent, global 
heating has already resulted in the extinction of species, and there is, of course, in 
this regard, much more to come. This has to do with the heating of the seas as well 
as salinization. However, overfishing and the overuse of scarce natural resources in 
general have had a huge impact. 

It may seem that there is competition on the globe between the human species— 
demanding ever more resources to a growing population—and other species. 
However, this view may be too simplistic. In the final analysis, the question of 
how many people the globe can sustain boils down to politics and how we decide 
to live our lives. Here is an acknowledgment of this by the UN in its Sustainable 
Development Goals: 


28 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Holocene_extinction. 
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5.1 Global Targets and Policy Scenarios 


Past and ongoing rapid declines in biodiversity, ecosystem functions and many of 
nature’s contributions to people mean that most international societal and envi- 
ronmental goals, such as those embodied in the Aichi Biodiversity Targets and the 
2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development will not be achieved based on current 
trajectories. 

The authors of the Report examined six policy scenarios—very different ‘baskets’ 
of clustered policy options and approaches, including ‘Regional Competition’, 
‘Business as Usual’ and ‘Global Sustainability’—projecting the likely impacts 
on biodiversity and nature’s contributions to people of these pathways by 2050. 
They concluded that, except in scenarios that include transformative change, the 
negative trends in nature, ecosystem functions and in many of nature’s contribu- 
tions to people will continue to 2050 and beyond due to the projected impacts 
of increasing land and sea use change, exploitation of organisms and climate 
change.”° 


This crisis is closely connected to global heating, but it also requires measures of a 
more specific nature, even if a world government would put an end to greenhouse 
gas emissions. 


We can learn from a recent report from how intertwined different ecological 


concerns are with global heating but also how global political initiatives are of 
importance, not least regarding global justice (the topic of Chap. 4 of this book): 


The stability and resilience of the Earth system and human well-being are inseparably linked, 
yet their interdependencies are generally under-recognized; consequently, they are often 
treated independently Here, we use modelling and literature assessment to quantify safe and 


just Earth system boundaries (ESBs) for climate, the biosphere, water and nutrient cycles, 


An 


and aerosols at global and subglobal scales. We propose ESBs for maintaining the resilience 
and stability of the Earth system (safe ESBs) and minimizing exposure to significant harm to 
humans from Earth system change (a necessary but not sufficient condition for justice). The 
stricter of the safe or just boundaries sets the integrated safe and just ESB. Our findings show 
that justice considerations constrain the integrated ESBs more than safety considerations for 
climate and atmospheric aerosol loading. Seven of eight globally quantified safe and just 


ESBs and at least two regional safe and just ESBs in over half of global land area are 


already exceeded. We propose that our assessment provides a quantitative foundation for 
safeguarding the global commons for all people now and into the future.°° 


important philosophical question is why we should bother with the extinction 


of species. I will return to it in a discussion in Chap. 5 of deep ecology. However, 
regardless of why we are concerned about the extinction of species, at least some of 


the 
on 


losses are of instrumental importance. Human (sentient) life on the planet depends 
the continued existence of a rich variety of species, including nonsentient ones. 


Therefore, there are undoubtedly genuine problems here to address for humanity. 


29 https://www.un.org/sustainabledevelopment/blog/2019/05/nature-decline-unprecedented-rep 
ort/. 


30 Johan Rockstrém et al., “Safe and Just Earth System Boundaries”. 
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Some aspects of these problems could be handled even without recourse to a 
world government. Here, we should remind us of Elinor Ostrom’s theories on how 
to overcome problems raised by the tragedy of the commons in relation to relatively 
restricted issues such as overfishing. It is instructive to think of the United Nations 
Biodiversity Conference, COP-15, which ended in December 2022 with a “land- 
mark” agreement to guide global action on nature through 2030.*! These are mere 
promises, of course, issued by governments, and what is needed is action. Will any 
of the promises be fulfilled? 

Many of the promised measures may indeed come to materialize since they can 
be implemented locally. Their results will be visible and important to people who 
have elected their respective government. However, all of them would be easier to 
handle with, rather than without, a global legal order. Furthermore, without global 
justice, it will be impossible to tend to all the necessary environmental issues. Here, 
again, we seem to need a world government. 

In particular, there is little hope that the massive extinction of species on the 
globe will be stopped unless global heating is stopped. Therefore, given that we 
need a global legal order for existential reasons, we had better avail ourselves of 
its services in relation to all sorts of environmental problems, even those with more 
local impact. 


6 Conclusion 


There is no denying that the solution to some environmental problems, such as 
global heating, requires a world government. The same is true of the mass extinction 
of species. It is less obvious that problems related to scarce resources such as fish 
and water cannot be solved without resorting to the world government. However, 
unless problems related to scarce resources are approached on a global political level, 
through one sovereign political agent, it is likely that many of the other known global 
problems, to do with war and injustice, will grow even more acute. The competition 
for scarce natural resources may engender war and violent conflict. Here is one 
speculation about the possible effects of a five degrees warmer climate: 

An increase of five degrees would empty most of the planet’s underground reservoirs of 

water, making it more difficult yet to grow crops. Competition for the world’s remaining 

arable land could lead China to invade Russia and the United States to invade Canada. 


Increasingly, humans would be concentrated toward the poles, and the Earth’s population 
could fall to one billion or less.” 


Therefore, let us now move to matters of war and peace. 


3! https://www.unep.org/news-and-stories/story/cop 15-ends-landmark-biodiversity-agreement. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
The Argument from War and Peace rie 


One argument in defense of world government is very simple. Unless a world govern- 
ment is established, there will be war in the world. If a world government is estab- 
lished, peace will be guaranteed. In addition, surely, we do not want war, so we ought 
to opt for a world government. 

The idea behind this argument is an analogy with how peace has been guaranteed 
within nation states. A national monopoly in the hands of one sovereign national 
government on the use of violence has been established. This monopoly on the use 
of violence in the nation state has safeguarded peace in it. The same should be 
attempted at a global level. The world government should hold a monopoly on the 
use of violence on the globe. 

Is this analogy a good one? No, it is not, it has sometimes been claimed. Nation 
states have typically been established in a forceful and highly violent manner. 
Certainly, we do not want to establish a world government in that manner, they 
claim. This is how Hans Kelsen put the point back in 1944: 

The suggestion to secure international peace through a World State is based on the analogy 

assumed to exist between a World State and the national State by which national peace is so 

effectively secured. This analogy, however, seems to be not very favorable to the intentions 

of those who wish to bring about the peace of the world by methods which comply with 

the principles of democracy: liberty and equality, applied to international relations. For the 

national State with its effect of national peace is not the result of an agreement voluntarily 
negotiated by free and equal individuals. The supposition maintained by the natural law 
doctrine ... has been abandoned and replaced by another hypothesis according to which 
the State comes into existence through hostile conflicts between social groups of different 
economic structure. In the course of these armed conflicts, which have the character of bloody 
wars, the most aggressive and warlike group subjugates the others and imposes upon them 
a peace order.! 


One possible reaction to this would be to bite the bullet, of course, and argue that 
world government is a necessity and that, if necessary, it should be established in a 


' Hans Kelsen, Peace Through Law, pp. 5-6. 
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violent manner. Bertrand Russell, as we have previously seen, famously and some- 
what desperately took this tack once and claimed that the use, or at least the serious 
threat of use of nuclear weapons, could be helpful to the establishment of a world 
government, even if he later came to regret it. However, he also wrote the following 
about the matter: 


Before the end of the present century, unless something quite unforeseeable occurs, one of 
three possibilities will have been realized. These three are: — 


= 


The end of human life, perhaps of all life on our planet. 

2. A reversion to barbarism after a catastrophic diminution of the population of the 
globe. 

3. A unification of the world under a single government, possessing a monopoly of 

all the major weapons of war. 


I do not pretend to know which of these will happen, or even which is the most likely. What 
I do contend is that the kind of system to which we have been accustomed cannot possibly 
continue. 


I do not pretend to know which of these will happen, or even which is the most likely. 
What I contend is that the kind of system to which we have been accustomed cannot possibly 
continue.” 


He went on to argue, not that a world government should be established through war, 
even if he took this possibility seriously, but that it could only come about through 
force or the threat of it: 


But most of its advocates think of it as something to be established by friendly negotiation, 
and shrink from any suggestion of the use of force. In this I think they are mistaken. I am 
sure that force, or the threat of force, will be necessary. I hope the threat of force may suffice, 
but, if not, actual force should be employed.? 


It is of course neither desirable nor possible, at least not in the present historical 
situation, to establish a world government through war. An all-out nuclear war would 
result in an Armageddon and probably the end of human civilization on the globe. 
For reasons to be spelled out in chapters to come, however, I hold a more optimistic 
view of the possibility of establishing a world government today, without resorting 
to war, even if the establishment of this regime requires some force or must at least 
take place through a kind of coup. 

We should remember that there have existed systems that come close to a world 
government; the Roman Empire is an often-mentioned example of this (Kelsen). 
Alternatively, this idea of the Roman Empire as a world state may reflect a Western 
bias. After all, the Roman Empire coexisted with other empires, such as those run 
successively by the Qin and Han dynasties in present-day China. All these empires 
were indeed established through wars and bloodshed. Once in place, however, their 
origin could reasonably not be evoked as an argument for their abolishment. Presently, 
we experience an international situation, never thought of by Hans Kelsen, where 


2 Bertrand Russell, “The Future of Man”. 
3 Ibid. 
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a transition to world government, even if it must happen through a coup, could 
hopefully happen, with or without the exercise of some force. 

However, if we want to guarantee global peace, is truly a world government 
necessary? Do we need it to obviate human destruction through war? 

I think we need it, but before I present a simple argument to this effect, let us 
examine various proposals to how we can establish “eternal peace” in an anarchistic 
world where a system of independent nation states is preserved. I start by returning 
to Kant and Bentham, and their respective plans earlier mentioned in this book, 
only to continue to discuss attempts in the present time to elaborate further on their 
arguments. 


1 Kant and Bentham 


As we remember, Immanuel Kant cautiously defended the notion that we can have 
peace without a world government. According to Kant, the establishment of repub- 
lican governments would mean the first step toward perpetual peace. The second step 
would be the establishment of international law through a league of nations, to settle 
disputes between independent nation states. However, he does not take for granted 
that his idea will work. This is how he articulated his position more fully: 
The sole established constitution that follows from the idea [Idee] of an original contract, 
the one on which all of a nation’s just [rechtliche] legislation must be based, is republican. 
For, first, it accords with the principles of the freedom of the members of a society (as men), 
second, it accords with the principles of the dependence of everyone on a single, common 
[source of] legislation (as subjects), and third, it accords with the law of the equality of 
them all (as citizens). Thus, so far as [the matter of] right is concerned, republicanism is the 


original foundation of all forms of civil constitution. Thus, the one question remaining is 
this; does it also provide the only foundation for perpetual peace?” 


Kant’s answer to the last question is that, yes, republicanism does provide the only 
foundation for perpetual peace. It is as such insufficient, however. What is needed 
in addition to obtaining perpetual peace, according to Kant, is the establishment of 
a league of republican nations. This league must not violate the sovereignty of the 
nation states: 
This league does not seek any power of the sort possessed by nations, but only the mainte- 
nance and security of each nation’s own freedom, as well as that of the other nations leagued 


with it, without their having thereby to subject themselves to civil laws and their constraints 
(as men in the state of nature must do). 


Kant does concede that a world republic may in principle be a means—and even 
the best means—to perpetual peace. As we will see, he does not like the idea of a 
world republic (his arguments to this effect will be discussed in Chap. 9). However, 
he also finds it unrealistic. Therefore, in the place of it, we must resort to the kind 


4 Immanuel Kant, Perpetual Peace and Other Essays, pp. 112-113. 
5 Ibid., p. 117. 
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of solution he advocates, where sovereign republican states, in a league of nations, 
voluntarily agree to keep peace with one another. This is how he touches upon the 
idea of a world republic but dismisses it: 


Reason can provide related nations with no other means for emerging from the state of 
lawlessness, which consists solely of war, than that they give up their savage (lawless) 
freedom, just as individual persons do, and, by accommodating themselves to the constraints 
of common law, establish a nation of peoples (civitas genitum) that (continually growing) 
will finally include all the people on the earth. But they do not will to do this because it does 
not conform to their idea of the right of nations, and consequently they discard in hypothesis 
what is true in thesis. So (if everything is not to be lost) in place of the positive idea of a world 
republic they put only the negative surrogate of an enduring, ever expanding federation that 
prevents war and curbs the tendency of that hostile inclination to defy the law, though there 
will always be constant danger of their breaking loose.® 


However, if we forego in hypothesis what is true in thesis and do not establish a world 
government, is there any reason to believe that a peaceful order can be secured? 

Here, Kant makes an interesting reference to the self-interest of the rulers. Kant 
writes like a contemporary “public choice” scholar who wants to explain social facts 
with reference exclusively to the consequences of the rational actions of egoistic 
agents: 


... the republican constitution also provides for this desirable result, namely, perpetual peace, 
and the reason for this is as follows: If ... the consent of the citizenry is required in order to 
determine whether or not there will be war, it is natural that they consider all its calamities 
before committing themselves to so risky a game ... By contrast, under a nonrepublican 
constitution, where subjects are not citizens, the easiest thing in the world to do is to declare 
war. Here the ruler is not a fellow citizen, but the nation’s owner, and war does not affect his 
table, his hunt, his places of pleasure, his court festivals, and so on. Thus, he can decide to 
go to war for the most meaningless of reasons, as if it were a kind of pleasure party, and he 
can blithely leave its justification ... to his diplomatic corps, who are always prepared for 
such exercises.” 


We have seen that, even if in theory (or “in thesis”), according to Kant, a world 
republic would be the best means to the achievement of perpetual peace, we must 
rest satisfied with a league of sovereign nations agreeing to peaceful relations between 
one another. He seems to believe that, in the very long run, such a league may come to 
be established, but we should bear in mind that he is not too optimistic in this regard. 
Even if it is eventually established, and if there are no more wars, “there will always 
be constant danger of their breaking loose”. When new power relations between the 
free republican states evolve, when strong states are weakened, and when weak states 
are strengthened and new coalitions are formed, then the order among them may be 
upset. 
Jeremy Bentham was more optimistic in his plan for eternal peace: 


The following plan has for its basis two fundamental propositions: 


© Ibid., pp. 117-118. 
7 Ibid., p. 113. 
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1. The reduction and fixation of the force of the several nations that compose the 
European system; 
2. The emancipation of the distant dependencies of each state. 


Then a Congress or Diet should be constituted along the following lines. 


Such a Congress or Diet might be constituted by each power sending two deputies to the 
place of meeting; one of these to be the principal, the other to act as an occasional substitute. 


The proceedings of such Congress or Diet should be all public. 


Its power would consist, 1. In reporting its opinion; 2. In causing that opinion to be circulated 
in the dominions of each state. ... 3. After a certain time, in putting the refractory state under 
the ban of Europe. 


How should the world society deal with refractory states? 


There might, perhaps, be no harm in regulating, as a last resource, the contingent to be 
furnished by the several states for enforcing the decrees of the court. But the necessity for 
the employment of this resource would, in all human probability, be superseded for ever by 
having recourse to the much more simple and less burthensome expedient, of introducing 
into the instrument by which such court was instituted, a clause guaranteeing the liberty of 
the press in each state, in such sort, that the diet might find no obstacle to its giving, in every 
state, to its decrees, and to every paper whatever which it might think proper to sanction with 
its signature, the most extensive and unlimited circulation. 


Obviously, the treatment of the subject of perpetual peace put forward by both 
Bentham and Kant is highly speculative. There was little experience with repub- 
licanism, democracy, and freedom of the press in those days. There was no tendency 
for colonial powers to give up their colonies, quite to the contrary. The colonial 
powers all strived to enlarge their territories. Additionally, note the narrow scope of 
Bentham’s concern: Europe. These thinkers wrote about the subject at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Since then, a host of wars have been fought. We remember that the 
twentieth century was perhaps the most violent one ever experienced by humankind. 
The number of wars fought since Bentham and Kant wrote their treatises may seem 
to be legion. Who knows how many they are? 

In fact, a rather exact count now exists. This is how the situation is recapitulated 
in a survey, the SIPRI report on 2020: 


Active armed conflicts occurred in at least 39 states in 2020 (5 more than in 2019): 2 in 
the Americas, 7 in Asia and Oceania, 3 in Europe, 7 in the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA) and 20 in sub-Saharan Africa. As in preceding years, most took place within a single 
country (intrastate), between government forces and one or more armed non-state group(s). 
Two intrastate conflicts were major armed conflicts (with more than 10 000 conflict-related 
deaths in the year)—Afghanistan and Yemen—and 16 were high-intensity armed conflicts 
(with 1000-9999 conflict-related deaths )—Mexico, Syria, Nigeria, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, Ethiopia, Somalia, Mali, Iraq, South Sudan, Burkina Faso, Mozambique, 
Cameroon, Libya, the Philippines, India and Niger. Only two armed conflicts were fought 
between states: the ongoing border clashes between India and Pakistan, and the border 
conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan for control of Nagorno-Karabakh, which escalated 
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into a high-intensity conflict. Two other armed conflicts were fought between state forces 
and armed groups that aspired to statehood (between Israel and the Palestinians and between 
Turkey and the Kurds). 


This seems to the present author to be bad enough! What might be added to it is the 
following report, also from SIPRI, about 2021: 


Global military expenditure rose for the seventh consecutive year in 2021 to reach US$2113 
billion, exceeding $2 trillion for the first time. It accounted for 2.2 per cent of global gross 
domestic product (GDP), equivalent to $268 per person. World military spending was 0.7 
per cent higher than in 2020 and 12 per cent higher than in 2012. This upward trajectory 
remained unchanged despite the Covid19 pandemic induced economic fluctuations.” 


Notably, this expansion of military expenditures occurred before the Russian aggres- 
sive war on Ukraine and the massive military help given to Ukraine from the West. 
When writing this, I see an even more recent report from SIPRI about 2022: 


(Stockholm, 24 April 2023) Total global military expenditure increased by 3.7 per cent in 
real terms in 2022, to reach a new high of $2240 billion. Military expenditure in Europe saw 
its steepest year-on-year increase in at least 30 years. The three largest spenders in 2022—the 
United States, China and Russia—accounted for 56 per cent of the world total, according to 
new data on global military spending published today by the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute (SIPRI).!° 


However, there seems to be a trend toward less armed conflict in the world, at least 
since World War II. This is the Human Security Report on this (not quite up to date): 


Over the past three decades two changes in international politics have had a huge but little 
analysed impact on global security. Between 1946 and 1991 there was a twelvefold rise in 
the number of civil wars—the greatest jump in 200 years. By the early 1980s the wars of 
liberation from colonial rule, which had accounted for 60-100% of all international wars 
fought since the early 1950s, had virtually ended. With the demise of colonialism, a major 
driver of warfare around the world—one that had caused 81 wars since 1816—simply ceased 
to exist. In the late 1980s, the Cold War, which had driven approximately one-third of all 
wars (civil as well as international) in the post-World War II period, also came to an end. 
With the colonial era and the Cold War, global warfare began to decline rapidly in the early 
1990s. Between 1992 and 2002 the number of civil wars being fought each year plummeted 
by 80%.!! 


Should we rely on this recent trend? A reason to be cautious is a quite recent report: 


The falling trend in fatalities stemming from organized violence globally, witnessed every 
year between the latest peak in 2014 up until 2019, was decisively reversed in 2021. UCDP 
registered just over 119,100 deaths in organized violence in 2021, a 46% increase from the 
81,700 recorded the year before. In 2021, state-based conflicts resulted in nearly 84,000 
battle-related deaths, non-state conflicts in over 25,000, and one-sided violence caused at 
least 10,000 fatalities. ! 


8 https://www.sipri.org/yearbook/2021/02. 

9 SIPRI Yearbook 2022, Armaments, Disarmaments, and International Security, Summary. 

10 SIPRI Press release 24 April 2023. 
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If this is only a temporary aberration, does it mean that we may rely on the trend 
toward peace and conclude that there is no need for a world government if we want 
to obtain perpetual peace? 

I think this conclusion is premature. However, to be able to assess it, we must 
look more closely into the mechanisms that have been held to explain the recent more 
peaceful trend (setting the present war in Europe to one side). One such mechanism 
is certainly the one mentioned already by Bentham—the abolishment of the colonial 
system—and stressed by the Human Security Report. The other often mentioned 
condition is democracy (or, less ambitious, republicanism, in Kant’s words). Finally, 
we have the common claim made by Kant and Bentham that a league of nations, 
or a diet, would finally do the trick. The contemporary version of such a league of 
nations is, of course, the United Nations. 

Let us look more closely into these three ideas about the abolishment of colonies, 
the establishment of democracy, and the formation of a league of nations to see 
whether they may prove sufficient for a system of perpetual peace. 


2 The Abolishment of the Colonial System 


To a large extent, Bentham’s claim that the colonial system should be abolished has 
since come true. It is not that the colonial powers have peacefully come to realize 
that they should give up their colonies. In most cases, they have given up on them 
only after decades of fierce warfare. These wars fought over the colonies have been 
one important factor explaining why there have been so many wars since the days 
of Bentham and Kant. However, these days are now over, aren’t they? That is what 
was stated in the Human Security Report: 

Viewing what has been taking place in Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Yemen, and 
in Israel/Palestine, we must conclude that this is a much-exaggerated view of the 
situation. There are few nominal colonies left, but the system is still in place in a more 
informal manner; wars are still fought over scarce natural resources such as oil. The 
fact that a kind of pax-Americana, which existed for a while after the end of the Cold 
War, has now been exchanged for a situation with several competing superpowers, 
with imperialist ambitions no less arduous than the traditional American ambitions, 
means that it is likely that new conflicts will emerge in the future. 

With the probable rise of several rival superpowers, we may well be thrown back 
into conflicts like the ones we have just left behind us. There is little reason to believe 
that such future conflicts will be more innocuous than the ones we know about from 
our recent past. If the USA, the European Union, China, Russia, and India can 
compete on equal terms—perhaps in the form of various new alliances—for scarce 
natural resources and even territories, it is highly likely that we will see a return to 
only too well-known colonial traditions. The emerging climate crisis will drag them 
into ever deeper conflicts. 
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We also see the re-emergence of ideological conflicts in the present world. For a 
while the world was dominated by the division between socialist and capitalist coun- 
tries. Now wars are fought instead in terms of perceived national and ethnic identities, 
with deep but often unclear roots in history. There was a time when enlightened people 
looked upon such ideas as clearly “dated”. Now they are back once again. Hence, the 
Russian leadership, when fighting Ukraine, is backing up their war efforts with the 
claim that the populations of Russia and Ukraine belong, in the relevant sense of the 
words, to “the same nation”, while the leadership in Ukraine emphasizes the deep 
historic, cultural, and linguistic divide between what they perceive as two nations. 

Similar conflicts play out all over the globe. This is not at all hopeful regarding 
any eternal peace. 


3 Democracy as a Means to Eternal Peace 


The main idea put forward by Kant was that republicanism in the nation states would 
prepare the road to perpetual peace. This idea has been picked up in the contemporary 
discussion, but now as the idea that democracy, rather than republicanism, may 
engender perpetual peace. Now, since democracy implies republicanism, this does 
not make much substantial difference. Two important claims have been made in the 
discussion. The first of these is that democracies do not engage one another in wars. 
The second is that democracies do not initiate wars with nondemocracies, instead 
resorting to armed combat only as a defensive measure. 

Are these claims correct? If they are correct, does this mean that we can have 
peace without establishing a world government? 

Well, all this depends heavily on whether there is a trend toward democracy or not. 
As we know, only 13% of today’s world population lives in “liberal” democracies, 
and democracy is on retreat on the globe. This is a chilling fact even if it were true that 
democracies do not wage war against one another and only in self-defense against 
nondemocratic states. 

Is it true that democracies do not wage ware against one another? In 1997, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii professor Rudoph J. Rummel published his seminal examination of all 
major international wars for the period between 1816 and 1991. While his account 
includes upward of 350 dyads of nations engaged in major international conflict, not 
one of these pairings included two opposing democracies, he claimed.!* 

These data have been questioned, however. There seem to be some obvious coun- 
terexamples to them. For example, World War One seems to be (violently) at odds 
with the thesis. How does Rummel comment on this? In an interview in Peace 
Magazine, 1 May 1999, he claims: 


Then there was Imperial Germany’s war against the democratic allies in World War I. Its 
citizens did have certain civil and political rights, including universal male suffrage, and 
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the legislature was fully elected. But the unelected Kaiser appointed the chancellor, directly 
controlled the army and involved himself in foreign affairs. 


Note, however, that the political parties in the parliaments, including the German 
one, and including the Social Democrats, voted for war credits (this is what caused 
the split of the Social Democratic parties and what led to the emergence of Left 
Socialist and eventually Communist Parties worldwide). 

Another rarely mentioned example is the war between Finland (clearly a democ- 
racy) and the allied during what has euphemistically been called the “continuation” 
war, where the United Kingdom (also clearly a democracy) declared war on Finland 
on 6 December 1941.!° 

Let us assume, however, that, even if there are exceptions, there is some truth 
to the hypothesis. Of course, how we assess it has much to do with how we define 
“democracy” as well as “war” but also on how we are prepared to treat recalcitrant 
evidence from the two world wars. With the present decline in healthy forms of 
democracy, the relevance of the thesis diminishes. If there are only a few democracies, 
then democracy cannot be any efficient means if we want to secure peace. In addition, 
when democracy has declined, in the way it has done in countries like Russia and 
Georgia, and before the war between Russia and Ukraine, it is tempting to explain 
away these wars between these states with the claim that they were not democratic 
enough to avoid going to war with one another. Then, of course, the relevance in 
the present context of the claim that democracies rarely go to war with one another 
diminishes even further. We cannot rely on it as an alternative to a world government. 

What about the claim that democracies do not act aggressively against nondemo- 
cratic states, then? From adherents of the theory that democracy is a means of avoiding 
war, a stunningly rosy picture is usually painted. The Virginia Law Professor John 
Norton Moore writes, for example, that in an examination of all major international 
wars since the inception of the United Nations in 1945, only one could reasonably 
be deemed international aggression on the part of democratic states—that being the 
Suez War of 1956 in which Britain and France went to war with Egypt as a reaction 
to the nationalization of the Suez Canal.!° 

If this claim is true, it is indeed good news. Is it true? Again, this has much to do 
with how we define “aggression”. However, unless we restrict the use of the term in 
a ridiculously narrow way, it is obvious that the number of exceptions to this rule, if 
it is a rule in the first place, is legion. Just think of the role of France in Indochina, in 
Algeria, and in other places, think of the role of the USA in Korea, think of the war the 
USA fought against Vietnam. Think if the continued Israeli occupation of Palestine. 
Think of the USA and UK wars against Afghanistan, Libya, and Iraq quite recently. 
Think of all the USA invasions in Latin America during the twentieth century! Think 
of Panama, think of Grenada! 


14 The interview was published in Peace Magazine May-June 1999, p. 10. 
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Even if, in a narrow sense of the word (where there must be more than one thousand 
combat casualties), many of the USA invasions in Latin America did not amount to 
a “war”, they are real enough to count in the present context. 

How does Rummel himself comment on examples such as these? He does not 
deny that they exist, of course. However, he claims, in a way that is reminiscent of 
Bentham, that they go against the true spirit of democracy: 


... during the Cold War actions were taken about which in hindsight many democrats are 
embarrassed. Even then, there was no military action between democracies. Still, democ- 
racies are not monolithic; they are divided into many agencies, some of which operate 
in secrecy and are really totalitarian subsystems connected only at the top to democratic 
processes. Examples are the military, especially in wartime, and such secret services as 
the CIA. Outside of the democratic sunshine and processes, these islands of power can do 
things that would be forbidden, were they subject to democratic scrutiny. The answer to this 
problem is more democratic control. With the spread of democracy around the world, armies 
and secret services can be eliminated altogether. !7 


This may be true, but if it is true, then we are allowed to conclude at least that real 
democracy, as we know it, is consistent with policies such as these. Once again, if 
there is no tendency toward democratization in the world, how realistic is the idea 
of democracy, rather than a world state, as a safeguard for perpetual peace? 

Rummel furthermore claims that democracies on average behave less violently 
than nondemocratic states: 


... on the average democracies have used much less violence than other forms of government, 
and this knowledge gives us the greatest practical tool for reducing world political violence 
by and within countries. 18 


However, even if this is true on average (it is hard to say how we should calculate 
this kind of average), there is one extremely violent example where a democracy has 
waged war against a small country, far away: the USA war against Vietnam (as well 
as against Laos and Cambodia), where biological warfare and saturation bombings 
were resorted to, where all sorts of atrocities were committed, and where millions of 
people were killed. No nondemocratic state achieved anything comparable during 
the same period. 

Therefore, once again, we seem to be allowed to conclude that real democracy, as 
we know it, is consistent with (very) violent behavior vs. nondemocratic enemies. 

Where does all this leave the claim that it is possible to achieve global peace 
without a world government? It is obvious that this claim has not been established. 
The most important problems have already been indicated. However, it might be a 
good idea to elaborate somewhat on them. 

First, the data here are “epidemiological”. It may well be true that democracies 
are reluctant to go to war with one another (and the mechanism may well be, as 
was suggested by Kant, self-interest of the political leaders). However, this does 
not exclude the possibility that there is a common cause behind both the peaceful 


17 Ibid. 
18 Thid. 
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behavior of a state and the possibility of establishing democracy. Unless we believe 
that democracy will spread on the globe, we cannot rely on this mechanism. When 
there is time for war, then time for democracy may be up. Just think of the decline 
of democracy in Russia (and Ukraine) before the Russian attack on Ukraine. 

We must also be very cautious when we discuss the very recent trend toward 
peace observed in the Human Security Report quoted above. Such trends, as are 
observed, could easily be reversed. In many ways, they seem to be the result of the 
pax Americana that for a while followed upon the cold war, which is now challenged 
by the emergence of competing superpowers, and their coalitions, in the world. As 
we saw, the most recent statistics indicate that the trend toward a more peaceful 
situation in the world may already have been reversed. 

Moreover, we know that some democracies sometimes use force to overthrow 
democracy in other countries. Think of how in 1965 the United States backed a coup 
in Indonesia that resulted in a massacre of perhaps 700,000 people while 750,000 
were arrested. Think of how the USA helped to overturn or actively overturned the 
democracies of Allende in Chile, Arbenz in Guatemala, and Mossadegh in Iran. Think 
of the USA support when the democratic government was overthrown in a military 
coup in Thailand in 1976. Think of the attempts (condemned by the World Court in 
Hague) from the USA to overthrow the Sandinistas government in Nicaragua, think 
of the more recent US attempt to overthrow the democratically elected president 
Chavez in Venezuela. The fact that the political situation in Nicaragua or Venezuela 
has since deteriorated does not change the fact that at the time, attempts were made 
to topple democratically elected governments. Moreover, it is a reasonable claim that 
the deterioration of democracy in Venezuela is partly at least due to US interference. 

In addition, we should bear in mind that democracies have sometimes been actively 
supporting nondemocratic governments against democratic movements. The most 
conspicuous example of this is of course the support that was given for decades by 
Western democracies to the apartheid regime in South Africa. Other examples are the 
support given from Western democracies to the Shah of Iran and, later, to Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq and right now to Israel in its apartheid policies toward its Arabic 
citizens and Palestinians on occupied territories. !° 

The idea that most nondemocratic nations in the world are safely on the road 
toward democracy may well be false. The trend goes in the other direction right now. 
In some cases, democracy might just not evolve. In some other cases, it may even be 
stopped from evolving by mighty democratic states protecting their interests against 
democratic development. 

From Thucydides and up to recent times, we also meet with the idea that a shift 
in power between nations may cause war.” Such shifts are typical of today’s world. 
We should therefore not rely too heavily on short recent trends in either direction. 
Even where there is progress, the situation might be suddenly reversed. Finally, even 


19 https://www.hrw.org/report/202 1/04/27/threshold-crossed/israeli-authorities-and-crimes-aparth 
eid-and-persecution. 


20 See for example Greg Cashman, What Causes War? An Introduction to Theories of International 
Conflict. 
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established democracies may be overthrown. We recently saw that this could very 
well have happened in the USA. 

A worldwide political process toward global democracy, once a world state has 
been established, along lines to be defended in this book, may provide a strong 
incentive to the establishment of democracy within all nation states as well, but in 
the absence of such an incentive, we cannot take democracy for granted. Therefore, 
even if democracies do not now wage war against one another, they may well come 
to wage (aggressive) war against nondemocratic states. It is even more obvious that 
nondemocratic states may continue to wage war against one another as well as against 
democratic states. 

The discussion thus far has focused on wars between nation states. However, there 
are also civil wars. We saw that since the early nineteenth century, they have been 
even more numerous than wars between states (with a ratio of 1.3 to 1). They should 
also be considered when we discuss whether, if we want to ascertain that there is 
peace in the world, a world government would be necessary. Is democracy, once 
again, a means to ascertain that there is no civil war? 

Here, we must query into the most plausible explanation behind the existence of 
civil wars. This is what the Human Security Report has to say about them in recent 
times: 


Between 1946 and 1991, there was a twelvefold rise in the number of civil wars—the greatest 
jump in 200 years. The data suggest that anti-colonialism and the geopolitics of the Cold 
War were the major determinants of this increase.”! 


If the main explanation behind the recent civil wars has been colonialism and cold 
war, then it may seem as if the problem has already been settled. However, this 
conclusion may be too simplistic and even premature. What we should learn from 
history, it seems to me, is that conditions creating civil war may easily re-emerge. 
Therefore, we need to query whether new conditions creating new civil wars may be 
in the offing. There are good reasons to be concerned. One aspect of globalization, 
stressed by my many contemporary thinkers, seems to be that the system of sovereign 
nation states that was established in the seventeenth century tends to erode. This is 
how the “realist” Hedley Bull famously puts the point: 


In Western Christendom in the Middle Ages ... no ruler or state was sovereign in the sense of 
being supreme over a given territory and a given segment of the Christian population; each 
had to share authority with vassals beneath, and with the Pope and (in Germany and Italy) 
the Holy Roman Emperor above ... If modern states were to come to share their authority 
over their citizens, and their ability to command their loyalties, on the one hand with regional 
and world authorities, and on the other hand with sub-state or sub-national authorities, to 
such an extent that the concept of sovereignty ceased to be applicable, then a neo-mediaeval 
form of universal political order might be said to have emerged.?” 


If this picture is correct, it may well mean that no wars between democratic states 
may come to fought. However, civil war may come to be the main problem. There 


2! Ibid. 
22 H, Bull, The Anarchial Society, pp. 254-255. 
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is much evidence of the effect that weak states, even weak democracies, tend to 
engender civil war in a way that neither strong totalitarian states nor well-established 
democracies do.”* 

The erosion of the nation state may come to mean that we encounter many weak 
democracies. Even formerly peaceful places, such as Yugoslavia, have proven to 
be potentially very violent parts of the world. Here, the spontaneous introduction 
of democracy after the death of Tito meant violent war. In Iraq, where a kind of 
democracy cum occupation (a contradiction in terms?) has been forcefully introduced, 
even more violent conflicts, with hundreds of thousands of victims, have ensued. 
Something similar, even if less spectacular, may come to happen to places of the 
world where national democracies have been well established, but where they are 
now, due to globalization, losing grips of many of the important political problems. If 
there is no higher authority to turn to, conflicts within these states, between different 
ethnic groups, for example, may well come to evolve into civil war. 


4 The Simple Argument in Defense of the Necessity 
of a World Government 


The wars discussed in the previous sections have been conventional wars between 
or within states. Only a brief mention has been made of nuclear weapons. However, 
these weapons exist, and they pose a threat to the human civilization of a quite 
different order than do “ordinary” weapons used to conduct conventional wars. 
Nuclear weapons pose an existential threat to human civilization, but need it mate- 
rialize? Could not the nuclear powers agree to give up on them? Would not nuclear 
disarmament be the best way of securing, if not peace, so at least a situation where 
wars can only be fought by conventional weapons? Then, there would be less need 
for a world government. 

Itis tempting to argue that it is in the common interest of all nations that there are no 
nuclear weapons. Nuclear weapons pose an existential threat to human civilization, 
but there is truly no way they can be used, exactly because they are so terrible. So why 
not give up on them? And would not nuclear disarmament be the best way of securing, 
if not peace, so at least a situation where wars can be fought only by conventional 
weapons? Could not this be achieved also in the want of a world government. This 
is a proposal in the spirit of Bentham and Kant. 


23 James D. Faeron and David D. Laitin, “Ethnicity, Insurgency, and Civil War”, Edward N.Muller 
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Some nations such as South Africa?” and Ukraine” have given up their nukes, but 
others want to keep theirs, even if this means that others will possess similar weapons. 
Small nations such as North Korea and Israel with a difficult security situation are 
especially keen on keeping theirs, since they see them as a kind of life insurance. 
Russia is eager to keep them as a last resort when pressed hard by the West. 

However, attempts have been made in the UN to ban nuclear weapons. Treaties 
to this effect have been adopted by the General Assembly, most recently on 7 July 
2017. They have resulted in the decision to celebrate 26 September each year as 
the “International Day for the Total Elimination of Nuclear Weapons”, but it hasn’t 
convinced one single nation possessing nuclear weapons to give up on them. 

Even if it were true that it would be perceived to be in the best interest of all nations 
to get rid of nuclear weapons, such a solution seems to be out of reach in an anarchic 
world with sovereign nation states. This is so since the nuclear powers are caught 
in a kind of prisoner’s dilemma situation with respect to their nuclear resources. 
Even if it would be better for all if none kept them, the best outcome for each is 
when the others give up on their nuclear resources while you keep yours. Nuclear 
disarmament by all is therefore not a Nash equilibrium. Continued access to them, 
however, is an equilibrium. A suboptimal one, at that. This is so unless safe methods 
of inspections are available, rendering it possible to guarantee that—secretly—no 
one has kept theirs. In today’s world, such methods of secure inspection do not exist. 
Only a world government would be able to see to it that a ban would be respected. 

It is of note, however, that Bertrand Russell was wrong in his claim that humanity 
would not survive the twentieth century unless a world government had been installed. 
No world government appeared during the last century and yet, for all that, humanity 
survived. In addition, more nations have been added to the ones that possess nuclear 
bombs. Why then have we not experienced any all-out nuclear war? 

The cold war with its reliance on the nuclear strategy of mutual assured destruction 
(MAD) has helped—in particular the leaders of the Soviet Union and the USA—to 
avoid a nuclear confrontation. This is no mean feat but one with serious shortcomings. 

When France, the United Kingdom, and the USA declared that they should not 
abide by the 2017 UN resolution calling for a ban on nuclear weapons, they referred 
to this strategy. 


Accession to the ban treaty is incompatible with the policy of nuclear deterrence, which has 
been essential to keeping the peace in Europe and North Asia for over 70 years.7° 


This strategy of nuclear deterrence, MAD, conforms to a simple but nasty logic. 
By committing yourself to retaliate, if you come under attack, you expect not to 
be attacked. This has been described by Thomas Schelling as a kind of “rational 


24 Uri Friedman (9 September 2017). “Why One President Gave Up His Country’s Nukes”, https:// 
www.theatlantic.com/international/archive/2017/09/north-korea-south-africa/539265/. 

25 William C. Martel, “Why Ukraine Gave Up Nuclear Weapons: Nonproliferation Incentives and 
Disincentives”. 
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irrationality”.*’ It is rational for you to commit yourself to retaliation even if, as a 
matter of fact, it is madness when, under attack, to retaliate. Retaliation means total 
destruction—not only destruction of the warring parties, but destruction of human 
civilization as such. 

Or is this too simplistic? It could be argued that the crucial thing is that you 
succeed in convincing the adversary that, as a matter of fact, if attacked, you will 
retaliate. If you succeed the logic works. This is what it takes, no more than this. 

However, it is difficult to convince the adversary that, if attacked, you will retaliate, 
unless this is what, as a matter of fact, you will do. In addition, it might be difficult to 
see to it that this is what, as a matter of fact you will do, unless you make the response 
at least semiautomatic. After all, to retaliate once you are under attack is madness. 
Hence, only by making it impossible for you, once you are attacked, to abstain from 
retaliation, can you convince your adversary that an attack would be sheer madness. 

Not everyone has accepted the description of MAD as rational irrationality 
(madness). David Gauthier has insisted that we should consider the complex act 
of committing yourself and, if necessary, retaliate, as one action, and he has hence 
deemed it to be rational to retaliate, once you are under attack.”* 

I can’t help feeling that Schelling’s description of the situation makes more sense. 
Anyway, once under attack, if you do retaliate, you act against your own best interests, 
as well as against the best interest of anyone else on the globe. This is irrational, I 
would say. There is no appropriate fit between what you want, what you believe, 
and what (in the situation) you do. In addition, yet, for all that, the commitment to 
irrationality may be what is needed to keep peace. This is what has kept, if not peace, 
so at least a cold war going without an all-out nuclear war, since World War II. 

The number of nuclear warheads has gone down since the cold war—mainly 
because old warheads have been destroyed—but many of them are still “targeted” 
and waiting to be fired. The new ones are more sophisticated than the old ones. 
9 576 warheads are ready for use. Most of them belong to the USA and Russia. 
China possesses only 410 of them, but this number has grown and is likely to grow 
further very quickly. Here is a recent assessment of their numbers from the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI)”? (Table 1). 


In the present context, we need to examine what an all-out nuclear war would mean 
to us. It is not certain that nuclear war means human extinction. Aside from the direct 
effects of the bombs, it is crucial how extensive and devastating the so-called nuclear 
winter that follows upon the war will be. Carl Sagan*° and Paul Ehrlich?! once 
acknowledged that this nuclear winter could mean the end of human life on earth. 
Some recent experts are slightly more optimistic. They rely on the idea that human 
beings may survive in some remote place in the Southern Hemisphere (granted that 


27 Thomas Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict. 

28 David Gauthier, Moral by Agreement. 

29 SIPRI, press release 12 June 2023. 

30 Carl Sagan, “Nuclear War and Climatic Catastrophe: Some Policy Implications”. 

31 P, Paul R. Ehrlich et al. (1983). “Long-Term Biological Consequences of Nuclear War”. 
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Table 1 World nuclear forces, January 2023 


Deployed warheads* | Stored warheads” | Total Total inventory 
stockpile® 

Country 2023 2023 2022 | 2023 | 2022 2023 
United States 1770 1938 3708 | 3708 | 5428 5244 
Russia 1674 2815 4477 |4489 |5977 | 5889 
United Kingdom | 120 105 225° | 225 225 225° 
France 280 10 290 290 290 290 
China — 410 350 410 350 410 
India — 164 160 164 160 164 
Pakistan — 170 165 170 165 170 
North Korea — 30 25 308 25 308 
Israel = 90 90 90 90 90 
Total 3844 5732 9490 |9576 |12710 | 12512 


the war takes place in the Northern Hemisphere), such as in New Zealand.*” One 
could argue that this is bad enough. The effects of global heating may also render 
survival in New Zealand difficult. Therefore, perhaps Antarctica would be a better 
suggestion. Indeed, the survival of a few human beings may be different from the 
total extinction of human species. Morally speaking, if the human species can go on 
after a period of near extinction, the difference is huge—at least provided there is 
a way for the few remaining people to restart civilization and spread over the globe 
ones again. This is the life-boat scenario, to which I will return at the end of this 
book. However, I now take the threat to humanity from nuclear war to be severe 
enough to warrant measures to stave it off. The risk is real. The threat to our human 
civilization is undisputable, and there is no guarantee that a few people left in some 
remote corner of our globe will be able to restructure it. In contrast, they may just 
as well go extinct after having tried in vain to give a new start to human civilization. 
The odds get worse the greater the effects of global heating have prepared the way to 
the war itself. Therefore, how can such a gloomy perspective come to materialize? 
Here are some crucial observations. 

On 26 September 1983, a nuclear catastrophe almost occurred. A Soviet warning 
system had detected what was taken for an American strike, and the Soviet protocol 
based on the MAD strategy demanded immediate retaliation. The Soviet officer 
Stanislav Petrov decided not to act. The event entered public culture in a film made 
by the Danish director Peter Anthony, The Man Who Saved the World. We should, 
of course, be grateful to Petrov for not acting. However, we must also realize that 
his nonaction meant a diminution in trust in the mutually assured logic as such (the 
MAD strategy). It surfaced that it was possible for an individual in the situation to 
act rationally. This bodes ill for the idea of rational irrationality. 


32 A. Ariel Conn, Brian Toon, and Alan Robock, “Transcript: Nuclear Winter Podcast with Alan 
Robock and Brian Toon”, 2016. 
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The Cuban missile crisis in 1962 can be considered a mistake on the Soviet part. To 
level the playing field, the Soviets wanted to match the US deployments of missiles 
in Italy and Turkey with similar deployments of missiles in Cuba. During 16 October 
and 20 November, the world witnessed a chicken race between US President John F. 
Kennedy and the Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev. The upshot was that the Soviets 
backed off. In return, the US abstained secretly from their missiles in Turkey and 
Italy, and a “hot line” between the leaders of the two countries was established. 

It is received wisdom that war was close at that time. In addition, something 
similar could easily happen if the USA and NATO push too hard in their ambition to 
encircle Russia with their nuclear missiles. It would be dangerous if they decided to 
place them in countries that formerly belonged to the Soviet security sphere during 
the Cold War. There is no guarantee that this will not happen and, if it happens, 
no guarantee that Russia will tolerate this any more than the US did during the 
Cuban missile crisis. The ongoing war between Russia and Ukraine, where Ukraine 
is heavily bolstered by the West, also means a considerable increase in this risk. This 
war increasingly appears to be a harbinger of forthcoming disasters. 

A moral problem with MAD, according to deontological thinking forbidding 
in principle the use of military means—and even the threat of such use—against 
civilians, is that MAD means exactly this. Such deontological concerns, supported 
by Christian thinkers, have now and then given rise to the idea that one party, the 
USA, should attempt to arrive at a position where it is possible to win an all-out 
nuclear war.** 

During the Reagan administration, we had the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDD, 
nick-named the “Star War” initiative, and recently there have been discussions within 
the USA military along the same lines. The idea is to use the nukes in a manner 
meaning that you target only military goals and destroy the other party’s nuclear 
capabilities. 

No serious assessment turns out in favor of such a strategy. It is highly likely to 
misfire. Moreover, the mere idea that this might be a possible strategy to develop is 
dangerous. This means, among other things, that the other side may want to launch 
a preemptive strike before it is too late.*+ 

The Russian war against Ukraine has reminded us of the possibility of escalation 
up to all-out nuclear war. Early during the offensive, President Putin ordered his 
military to put Russia’s nuclear deterrence forces on high alert. Here, we should 
keep in mind an asymmetry between the USA and Russia regarding warning systems. 
Hubris on the US side, together with extreme jumpiness on the Russian side, founded 
on this asymmetry, may invite Russians to strike in the mistaken belief that they are 
under attack. This is how Noam Chomsky has commented on the asymmetry: 


We should also understand something that the Pentagon at least understands very well. The 
Russians have plenty of nuclear weapons. But they have a very limited warning system. 


33 https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/1986/april-4/christians-take-sides-on-proposed-defense- 
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They use old-fashioned, long obsolete, radar-based warning. That means up to the horizon. 
The U.S. uses a satellite warning system. So if anything happens anywhere, on the ground, 
in Russia, we have instant knowledge of it. And Russia doesn’t know anything until shortly 
before the attack hits, which means they’re very prone to mistaking an accidental warning 
as an actual missile launch. And they don’t have any time to prepare.’ 


In addition to the risks associated with the present way of handling the nukes, AI 
presents a further risk. If the answer to a perceived attack is handled by an AI rather 
than a human being, we can expect war on easy terms. This is perhaps the most 
obvious and immediate threat with its roots in the new technique. AI would bypass 
human skepticism and take robust action.*© 

Given the possibility of war through a mistake or an accident, it should be clear 
that MAD is no guarantee against war. In contrast, we can safely conclude that 
eventually the practice of MAD will end in an all-out nuclear war. 

The argument why this is so, is very simple. Suppose there is each year a certain 
(low) probability that war will break out through mistake or an accident. There 
must exist at least some probability, and a not negligible one at that, when time is 
considered, for this to happen. Given this assumption, we just must wait long enough 
for war to be certain. 

To understand the mathematics, assume (pessimistically) that the risk of war 
during a year is 0.1. Then, the risk that war will break out during the next 10 years 
is 1— (0.9)! = 0.6513... 

The assumption here is that the risk is the same each year. In a world approaching 
climate disaster, this assumption is overly optimistic. It is more likely that the 
probability increases each year. 

This argument is valid even if all political agents behave in a responsible manner. 
Add to this that it his highly likely that, now and then, they won’t. For example, 
if Putin or some other Russian leader gets frustrated enough, he may well come to 
initiate a global nuclear war, and this book may come to drop stillborn from the 
presses for the simple reason that there are no potential readers of it left, let alone of 
any other books. 

The risk of a nuclear Armageddon is negligible, we sometimes hear since it would 
be “suicidal” if Putin initiated one. However, suicides happen. Here, we must speak 
of extended suicide, where Putin takes us all with him, if he acts. Even extended 
suicides happen. Adolf Hitler took Eva Braun with him. Just think for a moment 
about the possibility that he could have taken us all with him. Some say that the 
harder “we” press and encircle Putin, the less likely it is that Putin will initiate such 
a war and commit an extended suicide. This may be true, but more likely is that the 
logic works the other way round. The harder the “we” press, the more likely it is that 
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Putin will take us with him. “We will all go together when we go”, as Tom Lehrer 
used to sing. 

We must also count here on the interplay between different global threats to 
humanity. Global heating, even at early stages, will mean fierce competition for 
land, soil, fresh water, and scarce minerals. Such conflicts will not only make the 
actions as such against global heating more difficult; they can easily turn into all-out 
nuclear war—if such a war has not already happened. 

Here, an observation made at the beginning of the book should be remembered. 
While global heating comes with a narrative in which it gradually drags us into a 
severe crisis, making room for political action as a response to what is happening, 
the nuclear threat is silent. Once it materializes, it is too late to act. Hence, while the 
nuclear threat is no less serious than the threat from global heating, it is less likely, 
as such, to give rise to necessary political action. 

This is the sad lesson we must draw from all the intellectual attempts to create 
momentum for global government, democratic or despotic, after World Wars I and 
II and during the Cold War. However, we must hope that global heating provides the 
necessary environment for relevant political action. The solution to this problem is 
also the solution to the problem posed by the nukes: a world state. 


5 Can We Have War with a World Government? 


If a world government is established, then this world government will have a 
monopoly on the use of violence. This means that peace is secured if the government 
persists. It is likely that it will indeed persist. There is no one who can effectively 
challenge it. 

Of course, there is still some room for terrorism and even civil war, but such prob- 
lems can be handled in most nation states by the respective government; in a similar 
vein, they will be handled, on a global level, by the world government. One common 
reason for civil war within nation states will be absent once a world government has 
been firmly established. In a world ruled by one sovereign government, people will 
not feel that they belong to a suppressed minority in a nation state. I return to this 
when, in a chapter to come, I discuss whether global democracy is desirable as such. 
Moreover, there will be no more room for proxy wars. 

The fact that there is no one there who can challenge the global monopoly on the 
use of violence on the part of the world government may be a reason not to want 
such government, but there is no denying that this is a good reason to believe that 
the world government will be able to secure peace. 

As an aside, I note that a world state seems to be the best response to the threat 
from terrorists resorting to genetically engineered viruses and biological microor- 
ganisms. Especially among philosophers drawn to what they call “longtermism” 
have emphasized this risk. According to Toby Ord, for example, the existential risk 
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posed by engineered pandemics is next to artificial general intelligence.*’ A world 
government should be able to prevent such attacks from being initiated in the first 
place and, in the unlikely event that they will take place after all in a world state, the 
world government commands the necessary resources to contain their effects. 

Or need we bother with this perspective? It may be objected that it is difficult to 
wage war with the use of a pandemic (it tends to strike back), so this is unlikely to 
happen. However, it is imaginable that some terrorist groups will resort to this means, 
perhaps in an extended suicidal attack on humanity. Think of a virus that spreads 
easier than measles and is more deadly than Ebola. 

However, if this happens, a world state is probably the best means to avoid total 
disaster. A world state would be capable of enforcing the strict global lockdown 
rendered necessary by this risk. It would be able to view the situation from the 
point of view of humanity, making it physically impossible for people trapped in 
places where the virus spreads to escape their quarantine. It should even be capable 
of abandoning, in the interest of the rest of the world population, the victims who 
happen to be in the wrong place at the wrong time— not to speak of the future of 
humanity. 

It would also be helpful if it had in its command effective means of artificial 
intelligence. I will return to the question of AI. 

What if the attempt to establish the world government fails? In a worst-case 
scenario, this failure results in an all-out nuclear war. There is no way of preparing 
for this possibility; let us just hope that it will not happen. 


6 Conclusion 


It is reasonable to assume that a world government can guarantee “perpetual” (or, 
rather, indefinite”) peace. It is also reasonable to assume, as we will see in chapters 
to come, that its successful introduction will mean that, if we decide to do so, we 
have a possibility to embark on a process toward global democracy. Therefore, even 
those who think with fear about the prospects of despotism may hold hopes for the 
future. 

However, even if the “security” in the form of the system of mutual assured 
destruction (MAD) moves us every day closer toward a certain nuclear Armageddon, 
the threat posed by the nukes is a silent one. We know from history that its presence 
has been easy to neglect, and it has not engendered necessary action. People have 
turned a deaf ear towards the cry for necessary political action in the form of the 
formation of a world state. As remarked over and over in this book, the threat from 
global heating is different. It comes with a timeline. 

Hopefully, necessary action will be taken in reaction to global heating: the estab- 
lishment of a world state. Hopefully, this world state will be established before it is 
too late to save humanity from environmental and nuclear disasters alike. 
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Chapter 4 ®) 
The Argument from Global Justice cigit; 


1 Distributive Justice 


The argument from global justice, in defense of the establishment of a world govern- 
ment, comes in many different versions depending on which notion of distribu- 
tive justice is taken as its point of departure. There are long-standing concerns that 
the global distribution of wealth is unjust. They will have to be tended to by a 
global government. However, global heating, providing a rationale for an enlight- 
ened despotic rule, means that this rule needs to tend immediately to upcoming 
distributive problems. Apart from obviating the obvious existential threat, the main 
task for this government will be to distribute the burdens engendered by the necessary 
attempt to handle the effects of the heating that have struck the world, up to the point 
where this government has been installed, as well as handling the huge problems that 
effective decisions against any further emissions of greenhouse gases will give rise 
to. If it was initially backed up by a few mighty states such as China and the USA, 
it would need to broaden its support. 

In the long run, once a global democracy has been established, which I hope for and 
will argue is desirable, the standard political process will give rise to solutions to the 
problems. Just or unjust, if reached through democratic procedures, such decisions 
will come to enjoin a certain democratic legitimacy. Different global parties compete, 
with different platforms and suggestions as to how the burdens should be distributed, 
and the majority has its way. Such decisions will command respect on the grounds 
of how they have come about. However, the global government just in place, lacking 
a democratic mandate, will have to improvise. How should it decide about these 
matters? 

An obvious answer would go along the following lines. Consult the most well- 
established theories about distributive justice and try to find if there is a possibility 
of finding some overlapping consensus among them. If this attempt is successful, act 
on it. 

The idea of a consensus is crucial in this context since the theories are controver- 
sial. There is no such thing as a philosophical state of the art to refer to. When the 
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theories give conflicting advice, the world government is in deep trouble. However, 
when different theories happen to point in the same direction, this is the direction in 
which the world government ought to move. Is there room in the present context for 
such an overlapping consensus? I think there is. 

Here, I will focus on three different approaches to distributive justice: utilitari- 
anism, egalitarianism (including the idea that a lexical priority should be given to 
those who are worst off), and moral rights theory based on moral self-ownership. 
In many situations, these theories give conflicting advice. However, in the present 
context, it is possible, as we will see, to find common ground. I focus on these theo- 
ries because they are influential and because they provide straightforward answers 
to normative questions. Here, they compete favorably with moral theories such as 
virtue ethics. 

Global justice is a worthy goal, but does it also play a role when existential threats 
to humanity are discussed? It does, since, unless the world government can find 
reasonable solutions to problems of global justice, it will not be possible for it to 
garner necessary support for its drastic measures against global heating. 


2 Utilitarianism 


The utilitarian does not hold any pattern of distribution as desirable as such. The 
utilitarian focuses instead on the sum-total of happiness (or well-being) on the globe. 
According to utilitarianism, if an action does not maximize the sum-total of happiness 
(or well-being), it is wrong. 

What is happiness? How can we measure it? We need a clear notion and a measure- 
ment allowing us, at least in principle, to assess how happy an individual is at a certain 
moment and how happy an individual has been during a temporal interval and a zero 
level, allowing us to make interpersonal comparisons and to speak with meaning 
about a “sum-total” of happiness in a life and in the world. 

It is problematic to see how we can make meaningful interpersonal comparisons 
of happiness. One idea has been that, given a natural zero point, we may stipulate 
that the worst possible and the best possible state is the same for everyone.!' This 
seems wrong. Some people may be unhappier or happier than other people can be. 

Others have claimed that people are similar enough to allow the conclusion that, 
given differences in taste and education, it is reasonable to assume that peoples’ 
psychological reactions to any given alternative will be much the same.” However, 
there are always differences between people, and how is it possible to establish the 
relevant psychological connections unless the “insides” of the investigated people 
are already known? 

Others yet have claimed that interpersonal comparisons can be transformed into 
intrapersonal ones by putting the one who makes the comparisons (oneself) in the 
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shoes of all affected parties (extended sympathy); hypothetically, all their preferences 
or states of happiness are internalized.* Perhaps such extended sympathy with others 
can sometimes be successful. But even if it happens to be successful now and then 
there seems to be no way of knowing that it is not erratic. 

The most fruitful idea, it seems to me, dates to Francis Ysidro Edgeworth and his 
notion of a least perceivable difference regarding how happy an individual is at a 
time. I have defended it in many places. The number of just perceivable steps down 
to the line where life becomes not worth living indicates the level of well-being (at 
a moment). 


Utility, as Professor Jevons says, has two dimensions: intensity and time. The unit in each 
dimension is the just perceivable increment.* 


This is not the place to settle how best we can make interpersonal comparisons of 
happiness, but unless there is a solution to this problem, there is no way of discussing 
problems in distributive justice in a meaningful way. Not only utilitarians need a 
measurement but so do—as we will see—John Rawls and egalitarians of various 
kinds as well. The world government will need some kind of advice on this count. 

Even if the utilitarian is not interested in equality, or particularly in the lot of 
those who are worst off, as such, the utilitarian wants a distribution resulting in the 
largest possible sum-total of happiness or well-being. We know from the economists 
that, to a very large extent, there is a diminishing marginal utility in material things. 
Poverty seems to correlate almost perfectly with poor health, a short life expectancy, 
under-five mortality, and maternal mortality. In addition, all these things matter to 
how happy our lives are. Therefore, when poor people are struck by decisions aimed 
at the rescue of human civilization (and humanity as such), they have a special claim 
to be compensated. 

Consider, for example, a putative decision immediately to shut down oil produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia. The families who control the oil industries are enormously rich. 
They can live good lives even if they are deprived of this source of revenue. Many poor 
workers in the industry, however, often immigrants, may be put in a desperate situ- 
ation by the very same decision. It is important that they be compensated if matters 
are assessed from the point of view of utilitarianism. Material resources given to 
them to help them to a continued livelihood are well invested. Because these workers 
are poor, they are talented in transforming material resources into happiness. As an 
aside, it is likely that if they are properly compensated, they will come to look at 
the global despotic regime as preferable to the despotism they have up to now lived 
under. I have already commented on that fact. 

There is no denying that, at least for a while the transition to a sustainable economy 
will mean a cut in the use of scarce material resources and probably a considerable 
loss in economic growth, measured in standard terms of gross domestic product 
(GDP). This will be so in most previous nation states, now relegated to the role of 
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“municipalities” in the global order. However, it is well known that GDP is a poor 
measurement of what truly matters in our lives. If the situation is assessed from the 
point of view of (hedonistic) total utilitarianism, there is no denying that there are 
ways of promoting happiness that need not correlate with an increased GDP and often 
act at variance with it. Less gadgets, more culture (of various sorts, from the “high” 
to the “popular” ones, including active engagement in sports, social cooperation, and 
so forth), might be a road to happier lives in a world where we must cut down on the 
use of energy (at least until we can produce it in a sustainable manner). 

Another and perhaps even more difficult task to handle will be climate refugees 
walking the globe. I think of millions and millions of people who have been deprived 
of their native land, which is now infertile, or which may even have been lost to 
the sea. According to utilitarian reasoning, they have a strong claim on common 
economic resources. They also have a strong claim to the right to enter the borders of 
nations that happen to be more fortunately placed on the globe in the new pressing 
situation. They should be granted asylum where the conditions are most propitious 
for their future life. 

This means that utilitarianism can put into a possible overlapping consensus the 
idea that when cuts are made or rescue is given, one should give priority to those 
who are worse off, and one should see to their interests in the most effective manner. 

Utilitarianism adopts a forward-looking view of things. It is not that poor people 
deserve better treatment because they have, in the past, been mistreated. They 
should be given priority because this means that the sum-total of future happiness is 
maximized. 


3 Egalitarianism 


John Rawls with his difference principle,” according to which an absolute (lexical) 
priority should be given to those who are relatively speaking worst-off, is often 
counted among egalitarian thinkers. This is how he expresses the difference principle: 


All social primary goods—liberty and opportunity, income and wealth, and the bases of 
self-respect—are to be distributed equally unless an unequal distribution of any or all of 
these goods is to be to the advantage of the least favoured.® 


However, the classification of him as an egalitarian is slightly misleading (and his way 
of expressing the principle invites a misunderstanding). In his difference principle, 
Rawls focuses on social strata, not on individuals. As is clear from the quoted passage, 
he operates with a notion of “primary goods” (crucial material resources) rather than 
happiness. I take it that he sees them as means to what truly matters: happiness, 
well-being, or a flourishing life. This means that we cannot understand his principle 
as a basic moral one but rather as an idea in applied ethics. 


5 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice. 
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Moreover, Rawls’ concern for those who are worst off, his idea that absolute 
priority should be given to them, does not imply that society as some kind of default 
should be egalitarian, which might seem to be implicit in the quoted passage. If 
the only way of improving the lot of those who are worst off would be to increase 
the differences between “higher” strata in society, for example, by making the very 
richest people even richer at the cost of those who are not as rich, this is what we 
should do if we want to follow the advice given by the difference principle. 

Not even if two societies differ in equality but are equally good for those who 
are worst off should we opt for the more equal one. Instead, we ought now to focus 
on those who are “next in line”, who are now worst off (the “lexi-min” reading of 
the difference principle). In addition, when they have been tended to, then those 
again who are now worst off, and so on and so forth. This is the most charitable 
interpretation of the principle, which leaves no room for egalitarian concerns. This 
is how Rawls expresses this idea: 


... first maximize the welfare of the worst-off representative man; second, for equal welfare 
of the worst-off representative, maximize the welfare of the second worst-off representative 
man, and so on...’ 


In addition, Rawls does not want to apply his theory on a global scale. Here are just 
three more elaborate comments on these special traits of his theory. 

The fact that he does not apply his theory to individual cases has to do with 
the radical implications if you do. Some individuals, who are badly off but also 
extremely bad at transforming additional material resources into happiness, would 
turn into “utility thieves” if we were to abide by his principle thus understood.* The 
sacrifices other people would have to make, to have the situation for those who are 
worst off only marginally improved, would be absurdly great. Therefore, we had 
better accept that the difference principle be applied merely to social strata, not to 
individuals. However, then it is likely that it will be (next to) extensionally equivalent 
to utilitarianism. It accepts differences between strata to the extent that they improve 
the lot of those who are worst off. It shares the utilitarian concern in having as 
many resources as possible for the population to share. Finally, it relies, similar to 
utilitarianism, on the principle of diminishing marginal utility of material resources. 
It is hard to avoid the impression that it would give recommendations very similar 
to the ones issued from utilitarianism to the world government. 

Rawls’ focus on social primary goods, rather than happiness or wellbeing, is 
grounded in his skepticism regarding interpersonal comparisons of happiness. It is 
easier to compare primary goods than happiness. However, if happiness (or well- 
being) is what in final analysis matters from a moral point of view, then there is no 
way of avoiding the problem of interpersonal comparisons in our discussions about 
distributive justice. Unless such comparisons are meaningful, we cannot know if the 
primary goods—which are relatively easy to measure and compare—truly matter 
from the point of view of distributive justice. 
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Now, as I claimed above in my presentation of utilitarianism, I believe such 
comparisons are meaningful and there are methods allowing us at least in principle 
to make them. It is not farfetched to believe that Rawls’ primary goods capture what 
usually brings happiness to people in real life. However, we can construct abstract 
thought experiments where primary goods and happiness come apart. Just imagine 
a rare ascetic stylite who is perfectly happy to live in abject poverty on the top of a 
pillar in the middle of a desert and who would be devastated if hit by a windfall of 
primary goods. 

It is no coincidence that Rawls set such examples to one side. He does not aspire 
to put forward a basic moral theory (even if his criticism of utilitarianism invites 
the impression that he wants to present an alternative basic moral theory of his 
own). To a utilitarian, even such an example is of concern. In some social contexts, 
they are indeed of practical importance. Think about the idea that, even if there is 
a diminishing marginal utility of primary goods, it is an open question if, above a 
certain limit, any gain in happiness can be derived from more primary goods. If there 
is such a limit, where should it be drawn? Given how we are wired, with a limited 
number of neurons, I suppose there must be a limit. However, are there people who 
have already passed it? Or do we reach it only asymptotically? 

There is no unanimity among scientists on this issue.” In the present context, 
we—or the world government—need not bother with subtleties such as these. 

Finally, his reluctance to apply his theory on a global scale has to do with his 
principled opposition, shared with Immanuel Kant, against a world state.'° I here 
take for granted that once a world state has been created, regardless of how Rawls 
would have thought about the establishment of this state, his difference principle 
would now apply on a global scale. This means that the world government is free to 
draw on his insights. 

Let us then turn to egalitarianism properly speaking. This is a family of theories 
implying that itis morally mandatory to sacrifice some happiness (to opt for a less than 
maximal sum-total of happiness) if this means that differences regarding happiness 
between people are levelled out. 

Does this mean that a way of improving society is to level down, to see to it 
that those who are better off are equally badly off as those who are worst off? In 
principle, the egalitarian must admit that this, in one regard, would be a step in the 
right direction. In practice, no sane egalitarian has argued that we should do so, 
however. It is possible to find a mathematical function where gains made by the 
better off count for less than gains among those who are, relatively speaking, worse 
off, without accepting that the situation should ever be worsened for anyone unless 
someone else stands to gain from the transformation. 

This is how egalitarian thinking is best understood. However, this is clearly not 
one theory but a family of theories, operating with different mathematical functions 
and setting the limit differently between those who are above and those who are 
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below a critical level, where their moral claims on material resources weaken and 
strengthen, respectively. There is no need to go into complications here. It should 
be clear that the recommendations issued from egalitarian theories would be very 
similar to the utilitarian verdict. Those who are worse off are also typically more 
talented at transforming material resources into happiness. With those who are well 
to do it is the other way round. They are poor at transforming material resources into 
happiness. Therefore, they are given priority—for different reasons—by utilitarian 
and egalitarians alike. 

To this end, the egalitarian may add that just because they are worse off than others, 
they deserve this special treatment. This is a different line of argument, but it leads 
to the same conclusion. Hence, we may here speak of an overlapping consensus. 

Egalitarianism often comes in a special form called “Luck egalitarianism”.!! The 
idea is that if you are yourselves to blame for your—as compared to other people— 
miserable situation, then you have no right to compensation. To illustrate with an 
often-used example: if you have developed a taste for expensive wines, other people 
need not compensate you if you cannot afford them. However, if you are a climate 
refugee, this is not something you can typically be held responsible for. Hence, your 
special needs should be tended to, even when the situation is assessed from the point 
of view of luck egalitarianism. 

What if you have worked in the oil industry, that has now been shut down by the 
world government? Can the world government reasonably claim that you have at 
least contributed to the precarious global situation and that, when we shut down the 
industry, you have therefore no right to compensation? 

This argument does not even hold for those who own and control the industry. 
Before global heating occurs and engenders significant changes to the climate, a 
tipping points must be transgressed. It is unlikely that the individual firm, even if 
large and affluent, operates on any crucial threshold. They operate on a grand scale, 
that is true, but individually they do not make much of a difference to the climate. 

It is even more obvious that a single worker hasn’t caused his plight when he loses 
his livelihood. He has a right to compensation, even on a luck egalitarian assessment. 
So do perhaps even the owners, but since they are so rich, they have hardly any 
legitimate claims to make on common resources. They are excluded because of 
simple egalitarian concerns, regardless of whether they have caused their present 
situation. They are still rich when their industries are shut down, but not as rich as 
they would have been had it been possible for them to continue with their business. 


4 The Moral Rights Theory 


The third influential view of justice and morality is very different. I think here of the 
libertarian moral rights theory based on moral self-ownership, according to which 
morality (justice) is a matter of respecting rights, period. From a theoretical point of 
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view, a nice aspect of such a theory is that its application does not require interpersonal 
comparisons of happiness or well-being. 

Robert Nozick!? presented the most influential version of the theory. According to 
the theory, morally speaking, we own ourselves, and we own what we have acquired 
in an appropriate manner. These rights are negative. They make up a kind of fence 
around us, a fence that should not without consent be transgressed by anyone else. 
No one should be killed, unless he has commissioned someone to kill him, and 
no one should be robbed of his property. However, there is no positive right for a 
person in distress to be assisted. The theory does not favor, on principled grounds, 
any distributive pattern over any other pattern. If the pattern has come about in the 
right manner, then it is just. The crucial idea is that no boundary crossings should 
have taken place without the consent of the owner of the property (the self, material 
objects acquired in the right manner, and so forth).!? 

Of course, if something that belongs to me has, without my consent, been taken 
(stolen) from me, I have a right to redress. However, if an individual just happens 
to be poor, then this individual has no right to a moral complaint against those who 
happen to be better off. 

What advice can be found in moral rights theory (as understood here) by the world 
government? 

The government can attempt to show that the legal owner of, say, a cement industry 
is not the moral owner. Here the details in the theory, about how a just acquisition of 
property can be made, matter a lot. 

First, someone must have been the first one to appropriate the field from the 
common where the cement industry is situated in a manner that leaves others no 
worse off. There are many conflicting views about how this can happen. 

Then, the land must have been passed over to the present owners in a morally 
legitimate way. All the means of production used must have been acquired in the 
morally appropriate manner. No stealing or cheating must have taken place. 

All these conditions are rarely (if ever) met in real life. However, if they are not 
met, then the legal owner has no morally legitimate claims to make. The legal owner 
is not the moral owner of the industry and can make no morally valid complaint if it 
is shut down by the world government. 

Suppose the legal owner is, after all, the morally legitimate owner. Does this mean 
that the world government cannot stop him from using his resources as he sees fit? 
Will the world government be barred from stopping the greenhouse gas emissions 
produced by the industry? 

It might seem that since his individual emissions do not harm anyone, at least 
not unless they happen to take place on some crucial threshold, which is unlikely, 
there is little for the world government to do when some owner decides to stick 
to business as usual. Here, we should remind us of the logic of the tragedy of the 
commons. However, this view of the situation rests on a misunderstanding of moral 
rights theory. Moral rights theory is not expressed in terms of harm. The crucial 
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notion is boundary-crossings without consent. If I harm you without crossing your 
boundaries in any illegitimate manner, then this is, according to the theory, permitted. 
However, you have no right to enter my property, if I forbid you to do so, regardless of 
whether your boundary-crossing means any harm to me (it might even go unnoticed 
by me). 

This strict understanding of the moral rights view opens the possibility for the 
world government to act against those who emit greenhouse gases. It is possible to 
do so even if in some rare instances they are morally legitimate owners of “their” 
property. If there are people around who object to being penetrated by the greenhouse 
gases the owners of the industry emit, these people have a right to self-defense. In 
addition, if they cannot defend themselves, anyone has a right to do so. The only 
way this can be done is by putting an end to the emissions. This is where the world 
government may step in. 

This might look like an extremely demanding understanding of moral rights 
theory. Is there a way of living together in a society without crossing the boundaries 
of other people? When you travel together in the tube, you exchange air (including 
CO2). Do we need permission to invade other individuals’ territory in this manner? 

Yes, we do. However, in many cases (such as this one with the tube), our consent 
is implicit. By entering the tube, we give consent to others to share their respiratory 
air with us. By appearing naked on a beach, we consent to being looked at (if we do 
not want to exhibit our naked skin, we can wear a niqab). 

It is often a tricky matter for moral rights theorists to interpret implicit consent. 
However, there is no denying that the notion is needed in theory. For a discussion of 
it, see Judith Jarvis Thomson.!* 

Could not the owner of the cement industry truthfully claim that he has been given 
an implicit permission to go on with his business? Perhaps he could truthfully claim 
that, in the past, he was given such a consent from people on the globe. This was in 
a situation when global heating was not an issue. However, now that it is, it makes 
good sense for anyone who is threatened by global heating to withdraw consent. CO, 
molecules are spread all over the globe. Anyone who does not have consented to it is 
penetrated, regardless of whether this happens in a nonnoticeable way, has a right to 
protest. The protest should be taken seriously. Once it has been voiced, the implicit 
consent is null and void. 

This individual with the legitimate complaint cannot herself stop the owner of the 
cement industry from going on with his business. However, the world government 
can step in and do so without violating any rights. For a discussion at length about 
this, see a dissertation by Olle Torpman,'> 

Where does this leave poor workers in the oil industry, often immigrants living 
in abject poverty? It is highly unlikely that no rights have been violated in the past, 
resulting in their present plight. Here, a passage from Nozick about past wrongs may 
advise the world government—where his remark on sins refers to past injustices: 
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... that although to introduce socialism as the punishment for our sins would be to go too 
far, past injustices might be so great as to make necessary in the short run a more extensive 
state in order to rectify them. !6 


The “more extensive state” needed in the present situation is nothing less than a 
world state. 


5 Taxation and Planning 


The global government will have to take drastic action when trying to stave off the 
threat from global heating. The fossil will have to be kept in the ground. Forests will 
have to be protected and new ones planted. This requires harsh decisions. Prohibitive 
taxes will be needed against behavior engendering greenhouse gases. Global taxes 
will be needed to provide funding for the handling of masses of climate refugees all 
over the globe. These refugees need to be provided with safe havens. This may look 
like socialism, and there are bound to be similarities. Perhaps one should think of 
the economies in states such as the USA, Nazi-Germany, or the Soviet Union during 
World War II. Perhaps it is possible for the world government to find a path closer 
to the precedent set by the USA than to the one set by the Soviet Union. Certainly, 
it ought not to learn from Nazi-Germany. However, austerity will be a fact, together 
with strict state regulation and new global taxes. Would this be possible? 

It is now perspicuously clear that something of this sort will be needed. Is it 
possible for any government to achieve such a policy? Even “optimists” such as 
Johan Rockstrém speak of “the fastest economic transition in history”.'’ They are 
optimists in the sense that they believe that time may not be up IF resolute action 
is taken immediately. The problem is that resolute action is not taken immediately. 
They believe that such resolute action can happen within the existing anarchistic 
global order with sovereign national states (some of them democratic, most of them 
ruled by dictators of various sorts). I have argued against that possibility. However, 
there is some agreement. I think, like they do, that the transition can only take place 
if it enjoys popular support. Is it likely that people will support, at least passively, 
such global austerity? 

If we suppose that the global despotic government has been installed to achieve 
what is necessary in the very last minute to save humanity, we can expect determi- 
nation on their part. Even among people all over the globe, once the situation has 
been shown to be critical, it is likely that some understanding will surface. After all, 
everyone can feel that the sacrifices made are made in the interest of all. 

Here, it is crucial, however, that the government finds a way of distributing the 
burdens that can be perceived by a large majority as just. Note that this is different 
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from redistributive schemes, operating over the life spans of individuals, where indi- 
viduals are supposed to make sacrifices when they are young to receive support when 
they are old. Such transactions over time are vulnerable to an often-voiced critique 
based on nationalistic ideas to the effect that this is not possible between people who 
do not share a common ethnicity. I doubt this, but, for the sake of the argument, 
suppose it is true. A situation where the entire population on the globe is facing 
an immediate existential threat is very different. Here, it is reasonable to assume 
that they will be able to conceive of themselves as belonging to one and the same 
humankind. 

John Broome, philosopher, and economist, has insisted, correctly, that the effects 
of our actions leading up to global heating can be seen as “externalities”.!® This 
means that we are allowed to expect that future generations are prepared to pay a 
price if we avoid destroying their environment. This prepares room for the world 
government to alleviate the burdens put on the incumbent population. 

It is possible for the world government to make investments and to pay compen- 
sation to present victims of austerity by the creation of a heavy transnational deficit 
to be handled by future generations. It is also possible to postpone investments in 
infrastructure intended for future generations and allow them, when time comes, to 
sort out their problems themselves. Even investments in “green” techniques should 
be postponed. It is a good idea to make them, but it would be bad timing to make 
them now. This means, figuratively speaking, that future generations are forced to 
send money back to the present one. We can speak here of what the future owes 
us, rather than the other way round. Abstractly, this is how Broome describes the 
situation: 


We the current generation benefit from emitting greenhouse gases as we do at present. 
Suppose we change our policies and emit less of them. That by itself would make us worse 
off. But the theory tells us that resources could be transferred to us from the beneficiaries 
of our reduction in emissions, in such a way that no one ends up worse off. In the case of 
greenhouse gases, most of the beneficiaries are people who will live in the future. Therefore, 
resources will need to be transferred from future people to present people.!” 


Broome even goes to the extreme to claim that “the very most important thing about 
climate change” is “that the problem of climate change can be solved without anyone 
making a sacrifice.” 

Even if this is not literally true, some consolation can be found in the observation 
that we are here indeed dealing with what the economist calls “externalities”. The 
world government can reasonably favor the present generation over future genera- 
tions. This is so much easier since only the present generation can punish the world 
government when they feel discontent. Future generations must accept what we hand 
over to them. 


'8 Broome, John, “The Most Important Thing About Climate Change”. 
19 John Broome, ibid., p. 103. 
20 John Broome, ibid., p. 102. 
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6 The Future 


The focus has been in this chapter on actions taken by a global despotic government 
intended to ward off the existential threat from global heating and to address the 
consequences the problems we have already caused to the environment. It is natural 
to expect that the world government will seek someone to consult about the proposals 
it must make, where heavy burdens are put on the shoulders of the world population. 
There is an overlapping consensus from different influential theories of distributing 
justice to the effect that the world government is allowed to act. The fine details of 
its action are to be determined by the government itself. In carrying out this task, 
it may feel that it is alone. If such an institution is not already in place, one could 
expect that the world government should see to it that a world parliament be elected. 
At first, probably with no real say about politics, as we know has been the case with 
national parliaments in the history where they function together with some absolute 
ruler. With the advent of such an institution, we can put our hope in a development 
toward a global democracy—if we see this prospect as desirable in its own right. 
Now, many other problems of distributive justice enter the picture. 

The world, even aside from problems caused by global heating, is plagued by all 
sorts of injustices (regardless of whether you judge it from a utilitarian, an egalitarian 
or a moral rights perspective). How should the world government advised by the 
world parliament handle these problems? 

This is the point where it is time to set abstract philosophical arguments to one side. 
At least, we should not expect them to enter the actual political discussion. Here, it is 
rather traditional political ideologies, around which global political parties will orga- 
nize, that will prove decisive. Once a global democracy has been firmly established, 
these problems will be tended to. Socialists may want to create a global welfare state. 
Liberals may want to keep the market free of political interventions. Conservatives 
may want to cling to what they find the most secure and well-established aspects of 
the newly established institutions, searching for their roots in history, and so forth.”! 
Some will claim that a global welfare state is a desirable and feasible goal. Others 
will agree that it is desirable but claim that it is not feasible. They will claim that 
the incumbent generation, if they make sacrifices in early life, is not prepared to 
trust strangers to compensate them at old age. Such temporal transactions are only 
possible, they will argue, within culturally homogenous political entities. Hence, 
they will argue that the world government should not meddle with them. They will 
defend the idea that taxation should mainly take place within what was earlier nation 
states, now relegated to the role of municipalities in the global order. Finally, others 
will argue that the global welfare state is neither a desirable nor a feasible political 
goal. 

I leave this discussion to the future. 


21 For my own favored understanding of conservatism, see Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Conservatism”. 


Chapter 5 A) 
Does It Matter if We Go Extinct? E 


1 Introduction 


My hope in, and readiness to accept, the establishment of a global despotism that 
saves at the very last moment the human civilization and humanity as such from 
extinction relies heavily on the assumption that it matters if we go extinct. It relies 
on the assumption that it is bad if we go extinct and on the assumption that this is no 
little thing. There are hardly any hardships that we, the present human population, 
should not accept if this is the only way to stay alive. However, is this so? Does it 
matter if we go extinct? Would it perhaps even be better if we did? 

Bertrand Russell touched upon the possibility that human extinction may not be 
bad but rather desirable. He did so in an essay I have already made references to in 
the chapter on war and peace. 


Perhaps a disinterested spectator would consider this the most desirable consummation, in 
view of man’s long record of folly and cruelty. ! 


He immediately set this possibility to one side, however: 


But we who are actors in the drama, who are entangled in the net of private affections and 
public hopes, can hardly take this attitude with any sincerity.” 


For those who accept his position, there is no need to read this chapter, which is 
slightly complicated. To those who are interested in philosophy, however, and take 
at least with some sincerity the attitude Russell felt no need to consider, I want to 
say: Since there exist philosophical arguments to the effect that it doesn’t matter if 
we go extinct, and even to the effect that it is better if we do than if we don’t, it is of 
some interest to face these arguments head on. I do not accept them, but as we will 
see, it is no simple task to show them wrong. Yet, this is what I will now attempt to 
do. 


! Bertrand Russell, “The Future of Man”. 
2 Bertrand Russell, “The Future of Man”. 
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2 Three Arguments in Defense of Indifference or in Favor 
of Extinction 


First, among them who do not care if we go extinct or even think that it would be a 
good thing if we did, we have the outright pessimists.’ Life is not worth living, they 
hold. Or, even stronger, life is worth not living, i.e., it is better to be dead than to be 
alive. 

The tradition started out with Socrates facing death and arguing (in his Defense) 
that death is no big deal. Not even the king of Persia ever experiences a day happier 
than a night of dreamless sleep. 

Socrates inaugurated a tradition where thinkers such as Schopenhauer and, in 
our own time, the South African philosopher David Benatar have followed suit. 
Schopenhauer argued that every life contains more suffering than pleasure and held, 
in effect, that pleasure is only the absence of pain.” Here is his view of the human 
predicament: 


If you try to imagine, as nearly as you can, what an amount of misery, pain and suffering of 
every kind the sun shines upon in its course, you will admit that it would be much better if, 
on the earth as little as on the moon, the sun were able to call forth the phenomena of life; 
and if, here as there, the surface were still in a crystalline state.> 


According to David Benatar, “even the best lives are bad”. The German philosopher 
Christof Fehige has defended a similar view, based on “frustrationism’’, i.e., the idea 
that while it is bad to have a preference frustrated, it is of no positive value to have 
one satisfied. One single frustration means that a life is worth not living. 

Notably, even a utilitarian philosopher of a hedonistic bent could support the 
empirical claim that all the unhappiness in the world outweighs all the happiness. 
The same could be true of a typical human life. Hence, it would have been better for 
each person not to have been born. Note, however, that what counts in the present 
discussion of pessimism is the future. It is not enough in a defense of pessimism to 
show that the past has been terrible. The future is decisive. I return to this observation 
at the end of this chapter. 

We recall from the chapter on global justice that, according to utilitarianism, 
we ought to maximize the sum-total of happiness in the world (where happiness 
and unhappiness are measured on a single scale but where unhappiness is given a 
negative value). This means that if the options are grim, maximizing happiness may 
mean that we should opt for as little unhappiness as possible. 

If it is true of each part of our lives that it would have been better not to experience 
it, then we all ought, according to utilitarianism, when the matter is assessed from an 
exclusively personal point of view, to kill ourselves. If there are future parts of our 


3 For a historical review of pessimism, from the seventeenth century and up to the present, see Mara 
Van der Lugt, Dark Matters: Pessimism and the Problem of Suffering. 


4 Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, Vol. I, p. 590. 
5 Arthur Schopenhauer, On the Suffering of the World, p. 11. 
6 David Benatar, p. 61. 
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lives that are worth experiencing—even if our entire lives contain more unhappiness 
than happiness—we may have utilitarian reasons to live through at least some of these 
parts. We may also have utilitarian reasons to go on with our lives if the positive net 
effects for others are substantial. However, according to utilitarianism, if the future 
of humanity will bring more unhappiness than happiness, then it would have been 
better if it had not come into existence. 

A similar claim can be made of course by a utilitarian who is a preferentialist but 
who is not a frustrationist. Even if the satisfaction of preferences is good and their 
frustration is bad, there may exist more frustration than satisfaction in all lives in the 
world. This may have been so in the past, and more importantly, it may be so even in 
the future. Then, according to this brand of utilitarianism, it had been better if these 
lives had not existed. 

If items on an objective list, such as friendship, autonomy, knowledge, and 
achievements, are added to the account of what makes a life go well, it becomes 
difficult to assess pessimism, even from the point of view of utilitarianism. On the 
one hand, an unhappy life may turn out to be worthwhile because of the knowledge, 
friendship, autonomy, and achievements it contains. On the other hand, even a happy 
life may turn out to be valueless if it does not contain enough friendship, knowledge, 
autonomy, and achievements to render it worthwhile. On such an objective list view, if 
the rest of a life contains much bad faith, exploitative personal relations, heteronomy, 
and individual and societal failures, then this part of the life may be worth not living, 
even if it contains a net surplus of happiness over unhappiness. 

One may think here of Robert Nozick’s famous experience machine, where people 
are offered a happy subjective life where the happiness stems from misunderstanding. 
They believe that they are surrounded by good friends and make great achievements, 
but, alas, they are unbeknownst to themselves brains in a vat, deluded by a skilled 
brain surgeon stimulating their brains in a manner that gives them their false expe- 
riences. Perhaps if an objective list is taken to measure if a life is worth living, their 
lives are not worth living. This is not Nozick’s own view, but it could be the view of 
a stern believer in objective values. 

In addition, there exists a special form of pessimism that is even more radical than 
the one just mentioned. Here, we meet with thinkers who admit that a typical human 
life may contain more happiness than unhappiness. In addition, yet, for all that, it had 
been better for these people not to be around. The reason is that unhappiness carries a 
special moral weight. The late Oxford philosopher Derek Parfit has dubbed a view— 
in competition with utilitarianism—to this effect “prioritarianism.”’ According to 
prioritarianism, happiness has a kind of diminishing marginal moral importance; 
with unhappiness, it is the other way around. It is the latter part that is crucial in the 
present context. 

How do we assess how well a life goes? Should we look at entire lives? Or should 
we look at moments, granting unhappiness as such a special weight. It is my strong 
belief that the latter interpretation is most charitable to prioritarianism. Be that as it 
may, this interpretation is relevant in the present context. On this view, applied to 


7 Derek Parfit, “Equality and Priority”. 
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moments rather than entire lives, a life with ups and downs containing a net surplus 
of happiness over unhappiness may be worth not living because of the extra moral 
importance attached to its downs. Morally speaking, the downs count for more than 
the ups. Their moral value, as it were, is larger than their nominal (hedonistic) value. 
Typically, the pessimist could claim, a human life contains enough unhappiness to 
warrant the conclusion that it is overall worth not living. 

Second, apart from the pessimists, we have those who claim that morality is a 
matter of how we, actual individuals—who have existed, do exist, or will exist— 
relate to one another. I will speak of this as “actualist” moralities. We may also, if 
we restrict our interest to actual persons, speak of “person-affecting” moralities.? 

According to actualism, there are things we ought to do, such as helping each 
other in distress, and there are things we are not allowed to do, such as killing one 
another. We also have obligations toward future people who actually will be around. 
However, we have no obligation to create individuals. Even if at a certain time I could 
create a happy individual but don’t, I make no moral mistake. Ihave no positive moral 
obligation toward a merely hypothetical person. I have negative obligations, though. 
If I create an individual for whom death would have been better than being alive, then 
my action is wrong. Since I created this individual, this individual has a legitimate 
complaint to raise about her plight. I should have avoided creating her. 

Only actual individuals who exist at one time or another enter the actualist 
moral calculus. Merely hypothetical individuals do not count. However, some actual 
individuals may claim correctly that they should not have been conceived. 

Actualism allows that we put an end to humanity, but it doesn’t require us to do 
so. However, to an actualist, the following argument has a strong appeal. We know 
that humanity will come to an end regardless of what we do (eventually the sun will 
turn into a Red Giant). Or I guess some advocates of “longtermism” think that we 
might someday “settle the stars”. If so, the relevant cosmic endpoint needn’t be the 
death of the sun, but of our galaxy or the entire universe. 

The last generation may come to face a hard time. However, whatever we do, 
there will be a last generation, the actualist must admit. The important thing, then, 
is to see to it that there will be a happy ending (as happy as possible) of humanity. 
When all is over, there is no one there who can voice any complaint. There is no 
moral point in reaching the end later rather than earlier. 

Finally, we meet with deep ecological (or “ecocentrist’” as they are also sometimes 
called) thinkers, arguing that what matters is that there is a rich variety and plurality 
of species. The individuals who make them up do not matter. Therefore, even if the 
number of humans is radically reduced, there may be full compensation in the form 
of flowers, forests, and insects. The Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess, together 
with the American proponent of deep ecology George Sessons, have put the point 
thus: 


8 Į discuss this aspect of prioritarianism in Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Utilitarianism or Prioritarianism”. 

? For an overview of actualist or person-affecting moralities, see Nicholas Beckstead, On the Over- 
whelming Importance of Shaping the Far Future. Timothy Campbell drew my attention to this 
important dissertation. 
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The flourishing of human life and cultures is compatible with a substantial decrease in the 
human population. The flourishing of nonhuman life requires such a decrease.!° 


It is not farfetched to assume that if the mere existence of human life stands in 
the way of many other species, we had better let go entirely.'! 

All these thinkers claiming that it does not matter whether human life continues 
are wrong. It does matter if human life continues, the longer the time is, the better. 
Or, better put, the important thing is that sentient happy life goes on. It is of utmost 
importance that we carry on. The more of us—in the long run—the merrier. At 
present, we should strive for an optimal population, allowing for a rich and happy 
future. We should go to great length to achieve this goal. We should at each moment 
see to it that we are as many sentient and happy individuals (regardless of species) 
as possible without jeopardizing the continuation of our collective presence into an 
indefinite future. Even small probabilities that we will put an end to sentient life 
should be taken seriously. We should not hesitate to endure global despotism if this 
is what it takes to secure our continued existence. 

This is my strong belief, but are there any good arguments in defense of it? What 
are we to say about the arguments in favor of indifference or outright extinction? 


3 Against Pessimism 


Regarding pessimism, it is tempting to argue that had our lives in general been worth 
not living, we would all have committed suicide long ago. This is how Epicurus 
famously argued: 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to be born, but when once one is born to 
pass with all speed through the gates of Hades. For if he truly believes this, why does he 


not depart from life? It were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly convinced. If he 
speaks only in mockery, his words are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. !? 


This is too simplistic, however. People may have all sorts of reasons for not 
committing suicide. Some find it for strict deontological reasons morally objection- 
able, regardless of the consequences. Other may argue from a consequentialist point 
of view, correctly, along the following lines. If I kill myself, this means that I need 
not live a life worth not living. However, my committing suicide may have very bad 
effects on others; in particular, this may hurt my close ones. It is unlikely that they 
will follow suit. Therefore, I should stay alive. 

Another reason for going on with your life worth not living may be that you falsely 
believe that it is worth living or, you falsely believe that, at least in the future, it will 


!0 Arne Naess and George Sessons, 1984, in “The Basic Principles of Deep Ecology”. 

11 A speculative possibility is of course that if the human species continues up to the end of our 
solar system, it can somewhat prolong the time where both human beings and other species remain 
safely. This possibility has been taken seriously in Kim Jebary and Anders Sandberg, “Ecocentrism 
and Biosphere Life Extension”. 

12 Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus, OP: http://classics.mit.edu/Epicurus/menoec.html. 
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become worth living. You conform to what has been called the Pollyanna!’ principle. 
In addition, this is consistent with your life and your future being worth not living. 

It is of concern that when you realize that the worst possible outcome of your life 
you can imagine seems to be further away from the natural zero point than is the best 
life you can imagine. Just think of torture! It seems to be easier to do evil than to do 
good. Therefore, we need better arguments than a reference to the fact that people 
do not kill themselves if we are likely to defeat pessimism. This following is the best 
we can do, I submit. 

We have evolutionary reasons to believe that, typically, a human life—or a sentient 
life in general—contains a surplus of happiness over unhappiness. This fact sustains 
a desire to go to on with one’s life. It has survival value to be happy (overall). What 
makes you want to keep swimming is when you have your head just above the water. 
Not all the time, of course, and not all of us, but most of us for most of the time. 
There is a place as well for unhappiness in our lives, but that should be the exception, 
steering us away from dangerous lifestyles. 

It might be objected that, also from an evolutionary point of view, it is sufficient 
for people or other sentient creatures wanting to go on with their lives that they 
believe they lead good lives. For all we know, we may live in bad faith (mauvais 
fois). Falsely, we believe that our lives are worth living, but in fact, they are not. Even 
a false belief in the value of one’s life may create a will to continue with it, i.e., such 
a false belief may have survival value. 

This is true. However, the easiest way of seeing to it that we believe that we lead, 
overall, most of us, most of the time, good lives, is by providing us with such lives or 
perhaps better put, to design us to respond with (moderate) happiness to our actual 
plight. Deception comes with an additional evolutionary price. All things equal, from 
an evolutionary point of view, it is in general better to have and develop reliable than 
unreliable methods of belief formation. False beliefs tend to go away when they are 
confronted with realities. 

This is not to say that there is no room for self-deception. It might very well be 
the case that people in general tend to hold an overly optimistic view about their own 
popularity among their peers or a much too optimistic view of some of their skills 
(for example, as drivers). However, if these misconceptions are real,'* then they tend 
to enhance their happiness rather than distort their perception of it. It is difficult to 
misperceive one’s degree of happiness. Happiness is something we feel, and we feel 
what we feel, period. Therefore, at least momentarily, we can keep track of it. 

Not all lives are worth living, I conceded above. The explanation why some people 
lead bad lives could be depression and together with it an overly pessimistic view 
of how they are viewed by other people, creating a devastating loss of self-esteem. 
Here, the misconception engenders unhappiness rather than happiness. However, 
these people should be in the minority if my speculation is correct. 


'3 Boucher, J. and C. Osgood, “The Pollyanna Hypothesis”. 


14 There exists a vast literature on this, both confirming and questioning the phenomenon. There is 
no need to go into this in any detail in the present context. 
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All this is compatible, however, with the fact that in some special cases, we go 
wrong when we try to recall entire parts of our lives.! Hence, my main argument 
against pessimism is evolutionary speculation, leaving some room for self-deception, 
mainly of a sort that enhances happiness but also of a sort that makes people miserable. 

Where does that leave the earlier mentioned comment that it seems to be easier 
to do evil than to do good. Does it not mean that the future of humanity is likely to 
contain more unhappiness than happiness? Need we genetically to design a better 
human being to survive happily on the planet Earth? This is the theme of a book by 
Ingmar Person and Julian Savulescu.'© 

Morally enhanced human beings has turned out to be a tricky thing to achieve, 
however. This is difficult technically speaking, of course, but it is also hard to 
specify what kind of traits one should aim at when morally speaking enhancing 
us. It is not only a matter of making people more empathetic. Empathy can engender 
xenophobia. Moreover, to live together peacefully, people need to be prepared to 
ostracize cheaters. Where do we find the perfect mix among conflicting “moral” 
characteristics? 

In addition, we have seen that there are situations where it is of no avail to 
contribute to a common cause unless others do so. Even a morally enhanced indi- 
vidual may come to abstain on the ground that others do not contribute. This may 
be so in particular if she has been designed as a utilitarian. Need we perhaps design 
people to become Kantians, accepting the Categorical Imperative and “act only in 
accordance with that maxim through which you can at the same time will that it 
become a universal law”?!7 

A utilitarian would welcome such a move if it turned out to have the best conse- 
quences. A Kantian, however, could protest that this would compromise peoples’ 
moral autonomy. It is bound to be difficult to reach a unanimous decision about how 
to proceed. In addition, anything less than unanimity is likely to jeopardize the entire 
project. 

Moreover, moral enhancement would hardly do as an alternative to a world 
government. Who else than a world government would be able to implement such a 
program of moral enhancement of the global population? However, once in place, the 
World Government would probably render moral genetic enhancement superfluous. 
In a well-ordered world, people in their present moral shape are good enough to 
live peacefully and happily together. We know this from rare experiments in recent 
human history with well-ordered welfare states. 

One could instead argue against the objection that since people are more capable 
at doing evil than good, we must expect a horrible future, that it is irrelevant what 
people can do. What matters is what people will do toward one another. Some hope 
can be found in the observation that, under civilized conditions, people at large 


15 Daniel Kahneman has given us many telling but also often exceptional examples of this, see 
Daniel Kahneman, Thinking, Fast and Slow, about this. 


16 In Ingmar Person and Julian Savulescu, Unfit for the Future: The Need for Moral Enhancement, 
the authors elaborate on this point. 


17 Immanuel Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, p. 31. 
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behave decently toward one another. This again is the lesson we can learn from 
well-ordered welfare states. The exceptions seem to be best explained by situations 
where people are locked into perverse values, such as extreme nationalism or one or 
another political form of fanaticism. In those situations, people explain their cruelty 
with reference to what they feel they are obliged to do. They “punish” their victims, 
and they see the punishment they mete out as well deserved.!* 

Now, if the future of humanity depends on a rational political organization of our 
life on the globe, with an inclusive ideology where we look upon one another as 
being citizens of the same world, there is a place for hope. 

Thus, my argument against pessimism relies on a political assumption: the world 
is saved in time before we go under. Otherwise, it may be worth not living through 
the last steps toward extinction. I return to this bleak scenario in the postscript. 

Obviously, my argument against pessimism depends on the assumption that prior- 
itarianism is mistaken so that even if considerable unhappiness will be with us also 
in the future, the future may be worthwhile. If unhappiness carries a (much) heavier 
weight than happiness, then a life with a net surplus of happiness may also be worth 
not living. However, the implication from the theory that we may have good reasons 
to kill ourselves, even if before us waits more happiness than unhappiness, counts 
heavily against its plausibility. Since I have argued elsewhere that this implication 
is devastating for the theory I leave, in the present context, prioritarianism on that 
note.!° 


4 Against Actualism 


As to actualism, we here meet with a line of thinking with very strange implications. 
Assume for the sake of the argument that God did create Adam and Eve. The result 
was the human history as we know it. Let us make the bold assumption that it has 
up to now contained a net surplus of happiness over unhappiness, but only a slight 
one. Let us also suppose that God could instead have created Esther and Abbe. If he 
had done so, a terrific human history would have followed, with a huge net surplus 
of happiness over unhappiness. Regardless of this other possibility, God did the 
right thing when he created Adam and Eve, according to actualism. Remember that 
according to actualism, there is no obligation to create happy individuals or to create 
very happy individuals rather than less happy ones. 

This strikes me as wrong. However, things are even worse with actualism. Now 
that God created Adam and Eve and gave rise to the actual human population, it 
would have been wrong (from the perspective of the actual world) if God had instead 
created Esther and Abbe. This conclusion from actualism strikes me as ridiculously 
wrong. 


18 See Alan Fisk and Tage Shakti Rai, Virtuous Violence, about this. 
19 Į develop this argument in Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Utilitarianism or Prioritarianism”. 
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We can propose this argument against actualism in more general terms. On actu- 
alism, it is morally acceptable to create a population with individuals living lives 
just worth living rather than another population of the same size with terrific lives. 
Suppose it doesn’t matter to you, which population you give rise to. Then, you are 
free to act as you see fit. Could this really be so? 

Suppose that in fact you create the population with individuals living lives just 
worth living. Doing so must be wrong. You should have created the other population 
with terrific lives instead. This is my strong moral intuition. 

On actualism, however, it would have been wrong, now that you have created the 
less happy one, instead to create the very happy population. But this is absurd. 

We meet here with a strong—conclusive, I would say—moral argument against 
actualism. 

In addition to this moral problem with actualism, there are strange theoretical 
problems with the theory, connecting to the argument just given. Actualism does not 
satisfy a requirement of normative invariance. What we ought to do depends on what 
in fact we do. 

Suppose I can create an unhappy individual, A. If in fact I do, I presumably harm 
this individual. This individual, we assume, leads a terrible life. Therefore, what I 
did was wrong. However, suppose the only alternative to the action I performed was 
to create another equally unhappy individual B. Well, since in fact, B doesn’t exist, 
since B is a merely hypothetical individual, it was still wrong of me to create A. B 
doesn’t enter the moral actualist calculus. When we assess moral matter from the 
point of view of the actual world, the conclusion we must draw is that I should instead 
have created B. 

However, suppose instead that, as a matter of fact, I do create B. Now this is 
wrong; instead, I should have created A. We suppose this is now my only alternative 
option. 

This is no outright contradiction, but it does boggle the mind.”° 


5 Against Deep Ecology 


Deep ecology comes roughly in two versions. One is truly conservative.”! According 
to this version, it is important that existing and well-established ecosystems are 
protected and preserved. The conservative version is of little relevance in the present 
context. According to another version, the one discussed in this chapter, it is the 
number of, and variety among, species that count. We may speak of it as an aesthetic 
version of deep ecology. The aesthetic view is not precise until a measurement has 


20 Derek Parfit in Reasons and Persons, p. 395, discusses an example of this kind and claims that it 
leads to contradiction, but this means that he overstates the (real) problem with the view. For a general 
discussion about it, see Krister Bykvist, “Violations of Normative Invariance: Some Thoughts on 
Shifty Oughts”. 

21 See Torbjorn Tännsjö, “Conservatism”. 
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been specified, where the number of species, perhaps also their degree of flourishing, 
together with their complexity, can be weighed against one another and put together 
in a number. Here, I set the difficulties of doing so to one side. I assume that there 
is a way (or that there are perhaps many ways) for the adherents of this aesthetic 
brand of deep ecology to accomplish the task. However, deep ecology, also in this 
aesthetic version, is mistaken, I submit. Species lack intrinsic value; what counts are 
experiences of happiness and pain among human (sentient) beings. Hence, we should 
not shame those who conceive children, and we should not blame global heating on 
their children. The people they conceive and the happy lives they lead are indeed 
the very rationale for avoiding global heating. We should follow suit and conceive 
our own children. The same goes for pets that are taken well care off. The globe 
can sustain a much bigger population, at least the 10 billion people we are heading 
toward—provided we take necessary political and environmental measures. 

There is also room for other sentient animals, in wildlife but also for those who 
are in our care, on the condition that we provide them with good living and dying 
conditions. The carbon must stay under the surface, it is as simple as that. If we 
cannot achieve that, we are already many too many on the globe. 

However, if we want there to exist as many happy creatures as possible, it is 
mandatory for us to keep going for as along a time as we can. If we are interested 
in the sum-total of happiness in the universe—more about that below—and if I am 
right in my insistence that, typically, we lead happy lives, but only moderately happy 
ones (we have our heads just above the water), then the time and number aspect of 
population ethics gain special importance. To garner a large amount of happiness in 
the universe, it takes many sentient beings and eons of time. 

How can I be so sure that deep ecology is wrong? I now turn to the task for 
showing this. 

It is tempting to argue that, metaphysically speaking, species are mere constructs, 
not natural kinds. Hence, they cannot be of value in themselves. 

This argument is not convincing. The same may be true of individual human 
beings (persons or selves). Remember David Hume’s dictum about the self as a mere 
“bundle of perceptions”.’* Are selves not also mere constructs? However, some 
moral theories assume that selves or “persons” are of special moral importance. This 
is so with ethical egoism and ideas of distributive justice based on the notion of 
the separateness of persons. We met—in the chapter on global justice—with such 
theories of justice put forward by John Rawls and Robert Nozick. 

The reasonable conclusion to draw from this observation is that we have reasons 
to believe in the objective existence of an entity if it figures in an essential way in 
some of our explanations. This, of course, is reminiscent of Gilbert Harman, who 
in the opening chapter of his book The Nature of Morality,” assumes that we have 
reasons to believe that an entity exists if and only if we need to make a reference 
to it in the best explanation of some of our observations. Here, “observations” are 
conceived of as events. 


22 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 1.4.6.4. 
23 Gilbert Harman, The Nature of Morality. An Introduction to Ethics. 
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We could generalize this principle to cover moral explanations as well. We should 
believe in the entities to which in our best moral explanations of the content of our 
considered moral intuitions we make an essential refence. I am furthermore prepared 
to argue that some of our moral observations (intuitions), conceived of as mental 
events, are best explained with reference to basic moral facts. I sometimes believe 
that something is wrong because it is wrong.” Be that as it may, moral explanation 
should count in this credential test, I submit. 

However, if moral explanations count, then the entities presupposed by deep 
ecology stand and fall together with deep ecology. If deep ecology is right in its 
claim that species are of value in themselves, then we have reasons to believe in 
the objective existence of species. We cannot set deep ecology to one side by any 
simple metaphysical argument, then. If we want to reject it, we must do this on 
moral grounds. Therefore, the question we must pose is: Is deep ecology correct? Is 
its aesthetic view of the universe morally acceptable? 

It is tempting to argue that if I die prematurely, this is bad, since had I not died (in 
the way I did), I would have had many happy years ahead of me (we may assume). 
However, if it also surfaces that I am the last specimen of my species, does this add 
sorrow to the fact that I extinguish? I deny that. This is not bad as such. However, 
this is what is implied by deep ecology. 

It is possible that, from an instrumental point of view, the fact that with me 
the human species goes extinct, does add sorrow. My species (the human species) 
may be of some special interest, instrumentally speaking. In that case, it is sad if 
it goes extinct. However, suppose its continued existence is of no interest for any 
instrumental reasons. How could that be the case? It would be the case if I am the 
last member of the human species which is to be replaced with a posthuman species, 
more intelligent, happier, and smaller (requiring fewer material resources to lead a 
happy life), then, is it not all right that the species goes with me? 

My strong intuition is that it is. I am not important as such. I will be replaced 
anyway. Let alone is the human species as such of any value. What counts, in the 
final analysis, is happiness (and unhappiness), regardless of how it is instantiated. 

Those who do not accept this conclusion ought to ponder the following question. 
Suppose that it takes some amount of suffering to avoid that the human species 
is replaced with some better posthuman species, how much suffering would it be 
reasonable to tolerate, in the interest of the preservation of the human species. The 
same goes for the exchange of any species for another one. 

Not much, I suppose some adherents of deep ecology would have to admit. 
However, if the value of the preservation of a species is trifle, it is not farfetched 
to assume that it lacks value altogether. 

If on the other hand the adherent of deep ecology is prepared to argue that it is 
worth a lot of suffering to keep a species going—say mosquitos—then a reasonable 
moral conclusion to draw is that deep ecology unacceptable. 

Perhaps it is in their nature that deep ecological values cannot be of trifle 
importance. If so, the moral situation for the deep ecologist is indeed troublesome. 


24 Torbjorn Tännsjö, From Reasons to Norms. On the Basic Question in Ethics. 
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The deep ecologist seems any way to be facing a difficult moral dilemma. 


6 The Repugnant Conclusion 


Human extinction, without a better replacement, is a sad fact, however. This should be 
the common-sense view, one may think. In addition, it is my view. The more (happy 
creatures) the merrier. However, this view is not only questioned by pessimists, actu- 
alists and deep ecologists of various kinds, it also faces difficult theoretical problems. 
All “total” views, urging us to maximize the sum-total of happiness in the world, 
in a straightforward manner (utilitarianism) or as a weighted sum, giving increasing 
weight to unhappiness and diminishing weight to happiness (prioritarianism), imply 
what Derek Parfit has nicknamed the “repugnant” conclusion: an enormous popula- 
tion of people leading lives just worth living—the Z-world—is better than a popula- 
tion of ten billion extremely happy people—the A-world. As illustrated in Fig. 1, ona 
“total” view such as utilitarianism or prioritrianism, quantity trumps quality. Regard- 
less of the happiness of a restricted population, more happiness can be instantiated 
in a much larger population, leading to lives that are just worth living. According to 
the total views, the larger population is to be preferred to the smaller one. 

However, is this repugnant? I have repeatedly argued that it is not.” And yet, this 
view of mine still seems somewhat controversial. To see, in the present context, that 
it is not, think of it as a choice between the happy ending of humanity (ten billion 
happy individuals) compared to an indefinite continuation of it (on a level where each 
life is just worth living but, indeed, worth living)? We may conceive of this in the 
following way. We either implement a strict policy of austerity, putting the existing 
population on a level where life is just worth living, but where human life continues 
for an indefinite time, or all scarce resources are used up to create a terrific life for 
the incumbent generation but where this means the end of humanity. My intuition is 


25 For example, in Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Who are the Beneficiaries?” Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Why We 
Ought to Accept the Repugnant Conclusion’, Torbjörn Tännsjö, “Why Derek Parfit Had Reasons 
to Accept the Repugnant Conclusion” and most recently in Geir Asheim et al., “What We Should 
Agree on about Repugnant Conclusion? 

For an introduction to the discussion on this topic see Gustaf Arrhenius, Jesper Ryberg, and 
Torbjörn Tännsjö, “The Repugnant Conclusion”. 
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that we should opt for continuation, even at the cost of average happiness, so long 
as the sum-total increases. 

Some people disagree with the repugnant conclusion. However, is it possible to 
reject the repugnant conclusion without ending up in the thought that it doesn’t 
matter if humanity goes extinct? This has proved extremely difficult (I would say, 
impossible). 

It might be tempting to suggest that we should opt for the world with the best 
average happiness. Derek Parfit showed why this is not a viable option. This means 
that to lower the average unhappiness, we should add people with terrible lives to a 
world where everyone leads an even more terrible life. This is absurd.*° 

Could we avoid this absurdity by only applying the average view on situations 
where the average is positive? No, this will not work. Think of a population of 10 
billion extremely happy people living at + 100. You could either add 10 billion people 
also leading very happy lives, at +90, say, or 1000 people living in agony. It may 
well turn out that on average, we ought to add 1000 in agony. They are so few that 
their addition does not greatly affect the average. An additional 10 billion at +90, 
however, will lower the average to +95. This implication of the average view, applied 
exclusively to situations where the average is positive, means that we must give up 
on it. It cannot be correct. 

Should we claim that there exists a critical level of happiness, say at +7, under 
which our lives are of negative moral value, or of no value at all, even though they 
are subjectively speaking worth living (they are above 0)? 

No, if we claim that a life at +6 is of negative moral value, it means that we may 
have to torture one individual to avoid many additional lives at +6. This conclusion, 
by Gustaf Arrhenius called “sadistic”, is again absurd.” 

However, even the idea that a life between 0 and +7 is of no moral value, neither 
positive nor negative, is problematic. This means that we must be indifferent between 
a world with ten billion people at +1 and a world with ten billion people at + 
6. However, the latter world is clearly much better than the former one. This is 
reminiscent of the argument I presented above against actualism. 

Could one focus on possibilities lost, if we humans go extinct, without presup- 
posing any total view? This is suggested by Toby Ord in the following words: 


The challenge of our time is to preserve our vast potential and to protect it against the risk 
of future destruction. The ultimate purpose is to allow our descendants to fulfil our potential, 
realizing one of the best possible futures open to us.?? 


However, this is not a plausible view. Certainly, what should matter, morally speaking, 
if we go extinct, is not what could have happened had we stayed around, but what 
would have happened. 

Some people claim that they have found the repugnant conclusion—repugnant. 
My experience is that this intuition tends to go away if we consider our problems 


26 Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons, ibid., p. 422. 
27 Gustaf Arrhenius, “An Impossibility Theorem for Welfarist Axiology”. 
28 Toby Ord, The Precipice. Existential Risk and The Future of Humanity, p. 38. 
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Fig. 2 Argument for the “repugnant” conclusion 


to handle large numbers, or our difficulties in imagining an extremely happy life— 
unless we think of it as an extremely long one, which doesn’t seem very tempting. 
However, setting intuitions such as these to one side, there exists also a very strong 
argument in defense of the “repugnant” conclusion (indicating that “repugnant” is 
indeed a misnomer, or even a misplaced slur). The argument is simple. This is how 
it goes. 

Start with the ten billion extremely happy people Parfit uses as his starting point, 
his A-world. Add to this world a huge number of happy people and increase at the 
same time the happiness of the people in the A-world. We may speak of this as our 
B-world, with the ten billion original people now even happier still will us, together 
with the huge additional number of happy but not so happy people. Now imagine a 
C-world, where we have levelled out the differences between people in the B-world 
in a manner meaning that the happiest people lose less than the less happy people 
gain, all this as such meaning a gain in the sum-total of happiness. Imagine that we 
also added a huge number of happy but not so happy people when we went from the 
B-world to the C-world. This is clearly an improvement, something that would be 
granted by utilitarians and egalitarians alike. 

It is easy to see how we can repeat this maneuver almost down to a Z-world where 
everyone lives a life just worth living, but where the large number of people means 
that the sum-total is larger than in any preceding world, the A-world included. This 
argument is, it seems to the present author, conclusive.”? 

Here, a simple figure is used to illustrate the argument (Fig. 2). 

The theoretical problem of avoiding the repugnant conclusion without dropping 
into the view that it does not matter if humanity goes extinct has proven to be 
insoluble. All the “impossibility theorems” produced by Gustaf Arrhenius may be 
interpreted as so many arguments why we ought to accept the repugnant conclusion” 
since attempts to avoid it come with counterintuitive results. Then the best way out 
of this intricate theoretical and moral problem is to accept some total theory—it need 


291 put forward this argument in “Why We Ought to Accept the Repugnant Conclusion” and a 
similar argument has later been put forward by David Huemer in “In Defense of Repugnance”. 


30 Gustaf Arrhenius forthcoming book Population Ethics: The Challenge of Future Generations 
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not be total utilitarianism,*! even if that is in my opinion the best shot—implying the 
repugnant conclusion. Upon closer inspection, this seems to be a reasonable—the 
only reasonable—intellectual move to make in population ethics. 

In addition, note that this is not some mere subtle point of theoretical interest in 
ethical theory. It is decisive for how to treat real and imminent existential threats to 
humanity. 

A final note on the focus on human survival and human extinction, which was 
touched upon in my discussion about the argument from deep ecology in defense 
of indifference. From a total hedonistic utilitarian point of view, humans hold no 
special place in the moral calculus, no more than any other species. All individuals 
who are sentient count. To be more precise, it is the felt happiness and unhappiness 
that count. This means that utilitarians take up a special stance regarding one possible 
way in which humans may come to go extinct. I think of the popular science fiction 
speculation that we might be exchanged for some superintelligent sentient beings of 
our own design in a form we are used to speak of as Artificial General Intelligence 
(AGI)—as if these intelligences would be more artificial than we are! Let us suppose 
that such creatures enter the picture and let us suppose that they outsmart us and take 
control. 

Perhaps they see no need for us, perhaps they keep a few of our kind in reservations. 
It is difficult to see if this scenario presents us with a utopia or a dystopia. Let’s hope 
for the best. Let us hope that these creatures are not only smarter than we are but also 
friendlier and, most importantly, better than we are at transforming material resources 
into happiness. Given the track record of human beings, it is strange, isn’t it, to fear 
the exchange of humans for something better. We should look with optimism upon 
the possibility that, to use a phrase from William MacAskill, in some remote future 
we will “share the fate of, say, chimpanzees or ants vis-a-vis humans: ignored at best 
and with no say over the future of civilization.”*? 

If moral realism is true, which I happen to believe and touched upon in my 
discussion about Gilbert Harman above, then let us also hope that they are much 
better than we are at distinguishing right from wrong action. If an AGI is better than 
we are at making moral distinctions, is sentient and has experienced both happiness 
and unhappiness, we may hope that it will promote the former at the expense of the 
latter. 

I will return to this theme when I discuss the idea that the advent of AGI may pose 
an existential threat to our human civilization on the globe. 

An exchange of humans for some better future species, manmade or developed 
because of evolution, is fine with a hedonistic utilitarian. I submit, though, there is 
little chance that such manmade creatures appear in time to rescue sentient life on 
the globe from the immanent threats we are right now facing. And, certainly, natural 
evolution is far too slow to have a chance to save us. 


31 See Torbjörn Tännsjö” Why Derek Parfit Had Reasons to Accept the Repugnant Conclusion”, 
ibid., about this. 


32 William MacAskill, What We Owe the Future, p. 87. 
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We humans must assume responsibility then, and act now, to handle global heating 
together with nuclear and other existential threats. We need, alas, to postpone for some 
indefinite future the moment when this deep transformation to an even better world 
can occur. 

If it does take place sometime in the future, however, the optimism with which 
I tried to meet the pessimistic arguments has succeeded. If we can hang around the 
next couple of hundreds of years, our future looks bright. 


Chapter 6 R) 
Enlightened Despotism: Scope and Limits | as 


1 Introduction 


I put my hope in the advent of some kind of global despotic rule which saves humanity 
before it is too late—at the very last minute, as it were. I am aware of the possibility 
that it might already be too late to save humanity, let alone human civilization, but 
given the huge stakes explored in the previous chapter, it may seem reasonable for 
some strategically positioned agents to act and try to manage the problems posed, first 
and foremost by global heating. In that case, their action is founded on the insight 
that the greenhouse gas emissions must be stopped immediately, and the damage 
already created must be managed. There is little point in speculating about how 
exactly this may come to happen, and a possible move for the present author would 
have been to leave it at that. Upon further consideration I have come to the thought 
that it makes good sense, setting probabilities to one side, to investigate which are 
the most hopeful possibilities. How could an enlightened world government come 
in place? I will therefore take on the moderate task of speculating about this. 

When I speak about possibilities, I am interested in scenarios that would materi- 
alize, were the relevant agent to take effective action. I set to one side the problem of 
assessing the probability that they will take the appropriate action. I focus on agents 
who are in principle able to coordinate their actions in the ways necessary to achieve 
their joint goal. If they were to form the relevant intention, and if they were to act on 
it, then they would succeed. 

There was a time when those who hoped that a global government should save 
humanity could point to globalization. There was a time where transnational institu- 
tions such as the World Bank, the WTO, the UN, and others successively grew more 
powerful and nation states less so. One could envisage an endpoint of this develop- 
ment, where a gradual and quantitative process resulted in a kind of qualitative leap, 
reminiscent of an observation famously made by the German philosopher Georg 
Friedrich Hegel,! putting an end to national sovereignty among the states of the 


' Georg Friedrich Hegel, Science of Logic. 
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world. These days are now gone. New hostile national conflicts surface, less power 
is delegated to international agents, military alliances are strengthened, existing ones 
are expanding, new ones are created, new wars are fought, and the world is in a state 
of hapless fragmentation. Any plausible explanation of this global Hobbesian “state 
of nature”, where potentially every nation is at war with any other nation, must refer 
to the tragedy of the commons engendering accelerating global heating. These are 
phenomena that will not go away unless the global anarchy is exchanged for a world 
state. The closer we get at a situation of irreversible global heating creating disaster, 
the more intensified these conflicts can be expected to become. 

We must think therefore that the desired transition happens through some kind 
of coup. The necessary coup takes place, if it does at all take place, against a back- 
drop of terrible “apocalyptic” conditions on Planet Earth. What we, based on solid 
theoretical science already know for certain, has then become not only theoretically 
demonstrated to us but also visible and obvious to anyone. The time of climate denial 
is up. High sea levels meet the eye wherever you look, huge masses of people can be 
seen migrating from places that have turned into wasteland, others have just escaped 
from places swept away by the sea, and a state of global unrest has unfolded. People 
are deserting en masse from military service to get home to see one’s house and 
family (if one still has one). Anarchy is now not only something that exists among 
nation states but is also breaking out within many states. 

At the same time, there is widespread hope all over the globe that some agents 
will take necessary action. Books and articles on the same theme as the one treated 
in this book are being published and widely discussed. Rallies in defense of the idea 
of a world government that can save humanity are common. 

Paradoxically, the way the climate crisis will unfold, in contradistinction to, for 
example, the nuclear threat to humanity, may prove helpful. There exists a timeline, 
starting right now and if no action is taken, ending in disaster. This prepares room 
for political action at some point before it is too late. 

The first step is the hardest, says the popular adage. However, when a world 
government is formed, it is the next step that is decisive. Once in place, will a just- 
established government manage to garner necessary global support for its rule? Will 
it be able to gain control of all military resources on the globe? Or, in a worst-case 
scenario, will it provoke the all-out nuclear war it was intended to obviate? If indeed 
it stays in power without disaster and succeeds in seizing control of the weapons in 
the world, its rule, from now on, may be expected to be smooth. This is where our 
hope must be invested. 

What are the forms a global despotic rule could take, then? I will distinguish 
between three possible ways in which, under such circumstances, a global despotic 
and hopefully enlightened rule can come to materialize. The revolutionary model, 
the take-over by a coalition of big nation states and, finally, a social contract entered 
by representatives of all nation states in the world (in the United Nations). 

I do not claim that these scenarios exhaust all logical possibilities, and they may 
prove to be somewhat overlapping (not quite mutually exclusive). It may well happen, 
also, that what starts out as an attempt along one of the lines described here may 
be taken over by a different development. What starts out as a truly revolutionary 
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attempt to establish a world government with popular support may end up in a take- 
over from a few superpowers. Such a take-over may in turn be replaced by a diet 
constituted by most nation states in the world. 

This chapter is and can only be an exercise of our phantasy; I do not pretend to 
present anything near a rigorous account of the matter. 


2 The Revolutionary Model 


Some individuals within the UN structure, perhaps led by the secretary general, 
colluding possibly with individual members of the security council, one day 
announces that they have personally taken over the rule of the world, intend to avoid 
immediate disaster, and are bent on finding solutions to the problem as to how the 
burdens should be distributed when the problems already created are best managed. 
They promise that they will be searching for solutions that no one who agrees that 
humanity should be saved can reasonably reject. They assert that their long-term goal 
is the establishment of a global democracy. 

Let us suppose that they receive active and passive support from a global move- 
ment engaging people from most countries, the most active ones taking to the streets 
to back the “coup”. In fact, they are surrounded by enthusiastic followers. This is so 
since, in many places, climate activists are effectively organized in militant groups 
with both formal organizational structures and networks extending all over the globe. 
In this situation, existing monopolies on violence wither, and soldiers together with 
policemen join the movement and support the cause. 

This is a truly revolutionary moment. We see a development in line with the 
historic examples of the French and Russian revolutions. The Bastille or the Winter 
Palace of this revolution is likely to be the UN building in New York. 

Some provisional constitution granting absolute sovereignty to the just created 
world government is drawn up, promising fair and robust solutions to global existen- 
tial problems and acting in a manner propitious to the consummation of its long-time 
goal: global democracy. 

A constitutional assembly is selected through quick and provisional elections all 
over the globe. As a first step, it supports the new existing order (accepts the existing 
world government) and embarks on a long-turn job to create a true global democracy. 

The provisional despotic world government succeeds in gaining sovereign rule 
over the world. Recalcitrant small and dictatorial states are quickly conquered “from 
above” but also with help from their enthusiastic populations who now see an end to 
long-lasting state terror. 

Here, it is instructive to think about the sad fact that military occupation of a 
country has so often been a swift task, even without much internal support. Just think 
of the Nazi occupation of a country like Denmark. How much easier should it not 
be to conquer the world if the cause is seen not as nasty and deprived but as a moral 
necessity. Add to this the existence of a lot of local support. 
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Where would such a revolution leave existing national governments, in particular 
those in the superpowers? It is unlikely that the revolution would succeed if it met 
active resistance from these governments. We must assume therefore that, at least 
passively, they allow the new rule to be established, letting go of their military 
resources, and accepting the loss of sovereignty on their own part, in exchange for 
the rescue of humanity together with a possibility to stay in power at least locally 
and temporally. 


3 A Joint Coup Enacted by a Few Strong Nations 


There was a time when thinkers such as Bertrand Russell speculated about the possi- 
bility that the West, with its momentary monopoly on nuclear weapons, should 
conquer the world and establish a global political order. This is not a realistic prospect 
in today’s two-polar or many-polar world. However, it would be feasible for China 
and the USA together to agree to establish a joint world government, and they could 
probably manage to disarm the rest of the world. The government sets itself the task of 
putting an immediate end to further emission of greenhouse gases, it presents exten- 
sive plans about how through the conservation of existing woods and the planting 
of new ones that can absorb existing greenhouse gases negative emissions can be 
created, and it presents a plan for a reasonably fair distribution of burdens when 
dealing with existing problems caused by global warming. 

A policy of nuclear disarmament is forced upon the world. The world government 
seizes power over national governments and obtains a firm grip on national and local 
political authorities. Even if their internal structures are retained, they are robbed of 
their sovereignty. 

Again, we must put our hope in strong popular support, although two superpowers 
are acting without any legal mandate. The support if it surfaces is driven not by any 
sense of justice but by a sober sense of self-preservation. Those who for ideological 
reasons dislike these two superpowers, because of their lack of “liberal” democratic 
institutions (China) or for their unrestricted capitalism and lack of welfare institutions 
(the USA), will have to swallow their discontent, at least for the time being. They 
will have to acknowledge that survival is of supreme importance. 


4 A Social Contract Entered by Most States in the World 


The more entities that need to be involved when the world government is established, 
the more difficult it would be for them to coordinate their actions. It is easier for a 
restricted group of people, or the leaders of two nations, to collude and accomplish the 
despotic rule. However, given the existence of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, it would be feasible for a majority among the representatives of the states 
in the world to elect a world government through a simple majority decision. This 
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decision would be unconstitutional, but considering the severity of the situation and 
bearing in mind that popular support for the relevant kind of action we have assumed 
will exist, it is possible that this could happen. The elected world government could 
then take on the important tasks of handling global heating and disarmament in 
general and nuclear disarmament in particular, building up some military resources of 
its own. To be able to do so, it should have to be secure that most national authorities 
would accept its dictates, even the political leaders of the superpowers. This may 
prove difficult. If on the one hand, the leaders of the superpowers are not themselves 
part of the conspiracy, they may be hard pressed to take part in the solution of the 
common global predicament. If on the other hand, they are part of it, they are probably 
bent on taking over the rule themselves. 

However, let us suppose they accept the newly established order. Given that this 
kind of support can be obtained from them as well as a vast majority of states, acting 
together, the world government would exhibit a kind of political de jure authority, 
which means that it should be possible for it even to secure command over some 
refractory states. Israel would have to hand in their nukes. North Korea would be 
forced to do the same thing. If Russia is not part of the contract and refuses to hand 
them over voluntarily, they will be forced to do so as well. 


5 Existing Democracies and Local Rule 


The three possible scenarios described above do not contain one where the leaders of 
the nations of the world agree immediately to allow existing political systems within 
nation states, not ruled in a democratic manner, to be destroyed in a “fell swoop” 
where they are exchanged for democratically elected institutions, from the global 
level and down to the smallest municipality. Why not? The reason is obvious. Such 
a scenario, even if highly desirable, is utterly unrealistic. 

Even if the leaders of the nations in the world are prepared to let go of national 
sovereignty, which is a big IF, it is unlikely that they are prepared to give up on 
the institutions that have put them on top of the political systems of their respective 
countries. Hence, global democracy, even if it is a worthy goal in its own right, 
which I will try to show in subsequent chapters, must remain the goal of a long 
road of popular political struggle all over our globe. What would facilitate such a 
struggle, of course, is if it can take place within an already established world state 
with a global demos. A common global demos is what is accomplished in all three 
models here adumbrated. There is no place for global democracy, however, when 
immediate global threats will be managed. 

Suppose history takes the turn I hope for, and suppose humanity is saved through 
some sort of global despotism. Where does such a system leave existing democra- 
cies? After all, some 13% of the world’s population today lives in well-functioning 
democracies. Will they be robbed of their favored form of government? 

My argument in defense of the claim that only a global despotic system can 
save humanity is based on the observation that a global anarchy, with independent 
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nation states, cannot solve urgent global existential problems. My argument is not 
that democracy as such cannot handle problems to do with future generations. As 
we will see in a subsequent chapter, both democracies and autocracies suffer from 
severe shortcomings in this regard. I will discuss them in detail. However, democratic 
institutions, I will argue, are no worse than despotic ones in this regard. Therefore, the 
existing democracies should, for reasons of efficiency, be expected to survive. They 
will be robbed of their sovereignty, of course, and their role, if they are allowed to 
remain, will be relegated to the role of democratic municipalities within a democratic 
nation state. The important difference is, of course, that now they are islands of 
democracy within a global despotic order. 

There will be strong reasons for the despotic world government to keep them in 
place. The reasons to do so will be no different from the reasons to keep in place 
existing local despotic arrangements. It all boils down to a pragmatic conserva- 
tive stance. The hands of the world government will be filled with tasks other than 
meddling with internal affairs in former nation stats. It will also be in its interest to 
avoid confrontation with existing governments in the world. 

The world government will need all sorts of tools, once it has gained sovereignty, 
to implement its policies within former independent nation states. It will be radical 
in its handling of existential global threats and in distributing the burdens connected 
to the solution of the climate crises. However, there are many more mundane tasks 
that need to be tended to as well. Here, a conservative stance will appear natural. The 
world government is likely to keep what has functioned well in the past, regardless 
of its democratic quality. The fact that a system is democratic is perhaps no reason 
to keep it, but it is also no reason to get rid of it. A smooth rule is what the world 
government will seek. 

This said, it is obvious that, on the one hand, in the short run, some political 
systems are more likely than others to function well within the global despotic order. 
On the one hand, with an institution such as the Chinese Communist Party in place, 
it is probably easier to obtain local compliance with global political decrees than 
with a system with several layers of democratic decision-making. On the other hand, 
democratically elected bodies are more likely to reach some kind of de facto accep- 
tance of their decisions. First, and foremost, however, conservative arguments speak 
in favor of retaining existing political institutions. Here, it is instructive to remind 
oneself of the Roman Empire, where the local leadership (the Tetrarch) was kept 
within occupied territory (the “King” Herod, for example). 


6 Despotism and Fear 


There exists an old association between the notion of despotism and fear. Need a 
global despotism rest on fear alone? Before this question is addressed, it is instructive 
to keep in mind that in the existing global anarchistic system, with independent nation 
states, each one with military resources, we live in a constant state of fear. To the 
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extent that nuclear war does not break out, this is the result of a strategy, MAD, 
mutually assured destruction, that capitalizes on our fear. 

This is a truly terroristic system. It is no coincidence that a special term has been 
coined for the fear that derives from the existence of the MAD strategy, “nuclear 
anxiety”, or “nucleomituphobia”. A metric for assessing the condition has been 
constructed.” 

This is a much-contested notion, where those referring to it have sometimes been 
accused of “fearmongering” (or, should one perhaps rather say, peace mongering). 
They have been accused of spreading fear, especially among young people, to gain 
political support for nuclear disarmament, the peace movement or, more generally, 
left-wing policies. Setting questions about scale to one side, there is no denying that 
such fear exists, however, and no denying that it has an effect on mental health espe- 
cially among young people, and especially in times where the threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust is a live issue (such as when the atomic bombs were dropped over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, during the Cuban missile crisis, or the present war between Russia on 
the one hand, and on the other hand Ukraine backed by NATO and the West). 

Need an enlightened global despotism instill anything like this fear in the world 
citizens? 

Even those famous Greek philosophers in antiquity who were opposed to democ- 
racy (Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle) spoke about “Oriental despotism” and claimed 
that such a political system, in contradistinction to the Greek Republic, was and could 
only be based on fear. Montesquieu during the eighteenth century followed suit (in 
his 1748 Spirit of Laws). Therefore, once again, will the same be true of the system 
in which I put my last hope? 

I think not. The enlightened despotism, if there is room for it, is different, and 
more in line with Hobbes’ idea that the Leviathan, even though it may appear to 
be a terrible entity, is given power through at least tacit consent (or a contract). Its 
chief mission is to save humanity from a state of deep fear caused by a failure of the 
political leaders of independent nation states in the existing anarchistic world order 
to avert existential threats. If at all it enters the stage, enlightened despotism does so 
when the world population is close to despair. It represents not additional fear but 
the last hope of survival. 

The following image may help us to better understand the situation. Imagine that 
you are locked into a narrow cage with roaring lions. You do your best to escape their 
notice, but you realize that they will soon tear you to pieces, not just one of them, 
but many of them at the same time. Then, it enters a lion tamer. She is huge, looks 
like a mythical Amazon, and she has a whip in her hand. She quickly scares the lions 
into submission, allows them to escape through the gate to the cage, and then locks 
it from inside. You understand that you will have to spend time with her. However, 
all of a sudden, the cage feels airy and you put all the hope you can muster in the 
belief that, since she has saved you, she will cater to your best interests—at least for 
the time being. 


2 Newcomb, M. D., “Nuclear attitudes and reactions: Associations with depression, drug use, and 
quality of life’. 
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The global enlightened world government and its administration set to save 
humanity from disaster need to depend on broad popular support, which has been 
given to it in a situation of utmost emergency. The long-term fate of the system may 
be a different matter. Here, it is up to the global population to see that once the imme- 
diate threats have been averted, the development will be in the direction of global 
democracy, based firmly on global consent, rather than in the soulless despotism 
feared by Immanuel Kant. 

Or, so I will argue, at any rate, rejecting the idea of a return to the old anarchistic 
order as well as the idea of an indefinite global despotism. 


7 Despotism and the Road to Global Democracy 


The form a global despotism takes can be more or less propitious to the further task 
of moving from global despotism to democracy—if such a move is at all desirable, 
which I will argue in a subsequent chapter. There might exist a tension here. It is 
perhaps most likely that a global despotic rule will come about it if its establishment 
enjoys strong support from at least a few mighty world states and perhaps also some 
mighty economic powers. These states will be robbed of their sovereignty, of course, 
but they may well come to exercise a strong influence on the world government. 
Regarding mighty economic powers, the situation will be the usual one, only that 
they must now direct much of their efforts at influencing the world government 
instead of local ones. 

All this may mean an obstacle when the path toward global democracy is initi- 
ated, if ever such a path is at all trodden. It is not possible to have global democ- 
racy unless the former nation states, now relegated to the role that municipalities 
play within existing democratic states today, are also democratized. It will not be 
possible to arrange free and democratic elections to the world parliament unless a 
local democratic culture exists. 

It is likely that the narrower the powerbase of the despotic world government 
is, when it is established, the less likely it is that, internally, the states behind the 
necessary coup will allow themselves to democratize. The mighty ruler of these 
former superpowers will be bent on staying in power, even if the territories they now 
command lack military resources and sovereignty within the world order. 

We face a paradox here. I said at the beginning of the chapter that I would not 
speculate about probabilities and only focus on possibilities in my discussion about 
how a despotic world government can come into place. Allow me a final speculation 
about probabilities, however. Setting the revolutionary model to one side, as the least 
probable one, we seem to be left with the other two. The one adumbrated above, where 
all nations on the globe together establish the necessary world order, is probably more 
propitious for global democracy than the one where a few superpowers exclusively 
initiate or at least support the necessary coup. However, from the point of view of 
realism, the assessment must be that it is likelier that the establishment of a world 
government takes place in the latter rather than in the former manner. 
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Hence, we may have to fear that if we want to move from enlightened global 
despotism to global democracy, we have identified one important obstacle: the rulers 
of nondemocratic nations in the world; in particular, those who are now in command 
of nondemocratic superpowers may prove to be especially refractory regarding global 
democracy. 

Can we already at the present time identify these powers? No, we cannot. No one 
knows what has happened internally to states such as China, India, and the USA once 
the time has come for the savior in the last minute of humanity. 

There is some room here for optimism about internal democracy but—given the 
turn history has recently taken—more room for pessimism. 


Chapter 7 A) 
Democracy TES 


1 Introduction 


Unless we succeed in establishing a world government, we are unlikely to obtain 
perpetual peace, global justice, or an environment capable of sustaining our life 
on the globe. In fact, as I have argued, we need a world government for simple 
existential reasons. We need a quick solution and hence, the best we can hope for, is 
an enlightened despotic ruler. However, once in place, once it has filled its mission 
and saved us, should we perhaps keep it and rely for an indefinite future on global 
expert rule? Or should we strive to turn it into a global democracy? Or should we, as 
fast as possible, attempt to tear the world state to pieces and return to the previous 
anarchic global situation with independent and sovereign national states? 

Itis difficult to answer the question of whether we should aim at global democracy 
until a more precise meaning has been given to the term “global democracy”. We 
need to discuss the notion of democracy presupposed here. My interest is in the form 
of democracy that renders the idea of a global democracy as palpable and realistic as 
possible. In this chapter, I describe it. In a later chapter, I argue that the best option 
is to try to establish it, rather than tearing the world state apart or trying to cling to 
the despotic rule that has done its most pressing job and saved us from extinction. 
This is after I have described a possible roadmap from global despotism to global 
democracy (as conceived of in this chapter). 


2 Definition and Ideal 


My discussion will proceed in two steps. First, I define what it means to reach 
a decision in a democratic manner. I opt for a simple definition cast in empirical 
(nonmoral) terms. I then discuss different ideas about how democratic decision- 
making could take place on a global as well as on lower political levels. One may 
speak here of different democratic ideals. 
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Democratic ideals take many different forms, some rather elitist, others quite 
populist, so we had better discuss the most important alternatives here. Provided we 
are interested in establishing global democracy, what kind of democracy would be 
our best shot? What ideal should we opt for? 

How should this question be answered? With reference to what kind of evidence 
should an answer be provided? 

This is not merely a matter of going for something that suits our personal taste. 
We need an ideal of democracy satisfying five important desiderata. Here are these 
desiderata. 

The ideal should (i) be such that a global democracy becomes as realistic as 
possible. It should be “realistic” in the sense that the idea of such a global democracy 
could command strong popular support all over the globe, rendering possible its 
establishment. The ideal should (ii) be such that, once put into practice, the world 
government will turn out to be as efficient as possible. The efficiency should be judged 
in relation to the problems it is supposed to solve: to guarantee perpetual peace, a 
sustainable environment and global justice. The ideal should (iii) be familiar, in the 
sense that we can find examples of it among well-functioning national democracies 
(a rare phenomenon, as we know) and such that (iv) it would suite the global level 
of political decision-making at least as well as the national one. Finally, (v), the 
ideal should be as immune as possible against the two most influential kinds of 
criticism levelled against democracy, i.e., the argument from elitism to the effect that 
ordinary people are not good enough to rule themselves (an argument with roots in 
Socrates and Plato) and the argument from a fear that democracy may come to allow 
a majority to suppress important minorities (an argument with roots in Aristotle). 

Are these five requirements at odds with one another? It may seem so, and unless 
appearances are deceptive, we are in deep trouble. However, I will try to show that 
appearances are deceptive; the requirements go well together. There is one unique 
ideal of democracy that best suites all of them. 


3 The Definition of Democratic Decision-Making 


We need an ideal of democracy, which renders it possible for us to assess to what 
degree a world government serving a sovereign world parliament could correctly be 
said to be democratic. I will begin my discussion by stating my own favored ideal, 
what I have called the populist one, and then go on to compare it to possible rival 
ideals.! The thrust of my argument is that only the one I happen to favor, the populist 
one, satisfies the desiderate mentioned above. 

Here, I start with the more restricted question, however, about how best to define 
the notion of democratic decision-making. In the present context, democracy will be 


' See my short article “Populism is not the problem. It’s part of the solution”, and Torbjörn Tännsjö 
Populist Democracy. A Defense. 
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conceived of narrowly as nothing more or less than a method of collective decision- 
making. I adopt this narrow conception for methodological reasons. It makes it 
possible to ask important questions such as when and where and why (if ever) 
democratic decisions should be taken. When a democratic ideal is specified, we 
must answer such questions. The ideal is constituted by the answers given to such 
questions. 

The definition will be cast exclusively in empirical, nonmoral terms. A definition 
of democracy at variance with this requirement, which includes all sorts of good 
and desirable things in the definiens, renders questions as to whether democracy 
produces these goods impossible or at least pointless (they yield trivial answers). 
Suppose you hold a special view about human rights. You include in your definition 
of democracy that democratic decision-making promotes the respect for human rights 
(as you conceive of them). However, then you cannot investigate whether democracy 
truly promotes these rights. If a system doesn’t do this, you must conclude that it is 
not democratic. On my preferred notion, it is an open question whether democratic 
decision-making promotes human rights (or is a threat to them). I see this as a merit 
in the definition. 

Here is my narrow conception of democratic decision-making. It is in the spirit 
of something put forward by Robert Dahl, but it is even narrower.” 


A collective decision D is reached by a group G in a democratic manner if and only if D is 
reached through a method guaranteeing that the will of the members of G prevails. If there 
is no unanimous will among the members of G, but if a will of a unique majority exists, then 
the method guarantees that the will of this majority prevails. If there is no unique majority, 
since there is a draw, or since there are more than two ways to solve the matter, and there 
are cyclical majorities, in a way to be explained, then the exact outcome of the decision 
is not crucial to its democratic status—as long as one of the alternatives in the top cycle 
is picked. The decision method should be designed, however, such that, had there been a 
unique majority, this unique majority would have prevailed. 


When I speak of cycles, I think of situations like the following one—and here I 
simplify by discussing a situation where there exists just one cycle: Three alternatives 
have been presented, X, Y, and Z. One third of the demos prefers X to Y and Y to 
Z. Another third of the demos prefers Y to Z and Z to X. A final (third) third of the 
demos prefers Z to X and X to Y. 

If you think about the situation, you find that there is no unique majority here. X 
wins over Y, and Y wins of Z while Z wins over X—if you take a vote and allow the 
majority in each case to decide. 

Here, my idea is to allow someone, the chairman, say, to pick a winner (or to 
decide the order in which the alternatives should be presented against one another, 
hence determining the outcome). Likewise, if there are only two options but a draw, 
the outcome does not matter to the democratic status of the decision. It can be selected 
at random or by a dictator—with respect to this decision—such as a chairman. 


? Robert Dahl, Democracy and Its Critics. According to Dahl, everyone who is bound by a decision 
by a group must be included in the demos for the decision to count as democratic. I make no such 
assumption. 
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In these cases, the crucial thing is that the method used to reach the decision is 
such that, had there been a unique majority will, then this unique majority will would 
have prevailed.* 

Note that my point is not that there is something wrong with Arrow’s well-known 
theorem showing that no social welfare function can satisfy all his requirements.” 
The collective decision method I advocate is clearly at variance with the idea that 
there should be no dictator. However, in situations where there is no unique majority, 
I do not find it problematic from the point of view of democracy to accept that a 
dictator (a chairman or a random mechanism) decides among the alternatives in the 
(top) cycle. 

Clearly, this is an empirical (nonmoral) notion of democracy. No evaluations need 
to be made when we want to settle whether a certain decision has been arrived at ina 
democratic manner. I see merit in this fact. Moreover, there is no restriction to which 
groups can make democratic decisions about what. I see merit also in this aspect of 
the notion. 

There are some vague notions employed in the definition. It is far from clear what 
it means to say that something is in accordance with the “will” of an individual or 
a group. The core notion here is that of the will of an individual. The will of the 
majority (or a minority, or any other group) is a function of the will of the individuals 
making it up. However, what does it mean for an individual to “will” that a task be 
solved one way rather than another? 

Since our interest in the notion is political, it reasonable to take the will of a 
person to be tantamount to a properly and explicitly expressed opinion. We are not 
interested here in “real” interests, a “true” will, welfare, or anything of the kind (as 
we may be in moral philosophy or welfare economics—but then, as we have seen, 
it is possible to make interpersonal comparisons of happiness so there is little point 
in assessing interests in terms of voting). Here, where our interest lies in collective 
decision-making, we focus on what people themselves have to say explicitly about 
the possible solution of a certain problem. The reason why a certain individual 
taking part in democratic decision-making wants a certain matter to be solved one 
way rather than another may well be tactical; logrolling (an effort to push forward 
mutually advantageous legislative agendas by combining items, which might each 
of them fail on its own, into a single bill that is more likely to pass) is an acceptable 
and standard part of much democratic decision-making. 

I take it for granted that there is a way for people to express, in the relevant way, 
their political opinions. It should be possible for them to do so. For example, if a 
voting machine is used, no one should have manipulated it. However, those who 
carelessly press the wrong button are themselves to blame; their mistaken vote is an 
expression of their “will’”—in the relevant sense of the word. 


3 The counterfactual clause is used to counter objections to the effect that Condorcet or Arrow has 
shown that a “populist” notion of democracy, resting on the idea that a majority will should be 
decisive, is flawed. Cf. William T. Riker, Liberalism Against Populism: A Confrontation Between 
the Theory of Democracy and the Theory of Social Choice for the most influential statement of this 
kind of objection. 


4 See his Social Choice and Individual Values. 
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All this means that, for there to be a democratic decision in the first place, there 
must exist political agents prepared (and allowed) to voice their opinions (in an 
appropriate manner). This means that some political rights must be respected. It 
does not presuppose any moral theory in particular about political rights, however. 
It is possible to take up an instrumental view of them. It is sufficient for a decision 
to be democratically taken that those who took it could articulate their views and 
present their ideas as proposals for the collective decision. 

Note how narrow the definition is. What it means to solve a particular issue in 
a democratic manner is defined. When we turn to democratic ideals, we may also 
be interested in whether those who take part in the decision-making have control of 
the agenda. Are they free to propose any question they want to be democratically 
answered? Typically, some kind of constitution or institutional rule regulates this. 


4 Populist Democracy 


Once democratic decision-making has been defined in this strictly empirical 
(nonmoral) manner (without having recourse to any value terms in the definiens), it 
is possible to articulate different ideals in terms of democracy. Most political ideolo- 
gies have something to say about democracy. Most present-day political ideologies 
are in one way or another in favor of democracy. In each political ideology, there 
is some room for democratic decision-making. If the notion of democracy defined 
here is used in the statement of such ideologies, then it is possible to specify such 
things as what decisions should and what decisions should not, according to a certain 
political ideology, be taken in a democratic manner. With respect to those that should 
be taken in a democratic manner, according to the political ideology in question, it 
is possible to specify by whom they should be taken as well. 

It is important to note that all plausible ideals of democracy leave some room 
not only for democratic decision-making but also for dictatorship. I have already 
noted that a chairman may sometimes, in the face of ties or cycles, work as a dictator 
when political decisions are reached. Even more importantly, individuals must be 
allowed to act with respect to themselves and their personal belongings as dictators— 
within limits set by decency, morality, and the law. This means a problem for the 
so-called all-affected principle in politics. Even if my decisions affect other people, 
I should be allowed to take them all by myself. In all democracies, voters should 
be allowed to decide for themselves how to vote. It does not make sense, then, to 
claim that everyone who is affected by a decision should have a say in it. Typically, a 
constitution or some institutional rule restricts the possible agenda when democratic 
decision-making is practiced. I will return to this problem in a later chapter on the 
implementation of global democracy. 

It should be noted that in this conception of democracy, there may exist many and 
rather different mechanisms for arriving at democratic decisions. The crucial thing is 
that the method used guarantees that if there is a unique will of the people, then this 
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will be bound to prevail. Furthermore, we may want to add that in those cases where 
the will of the majority prevails, it prevails because it is the will of the majority. 

The most obvious way of seeing to this is perhaps to meet “under the oaks” (to use 
Rousseau’s way of stating it), to have everybody putting forward his or her proposals, 
to have a public discussion about them, and then take a vote, where the majority, if a 
unique majority exists, will have its way. This, of course, is the “classical,” “direct,” 
or “participatory” technique. However, other methods exist as well. Most important 
among them is the “representative” model. 

The democratic rationale behind a system where representatives of a group gather, 
put forward proposals, discuss them, and have a vote is the idea that the decision 
these people reach is the one that those who are represented would have reached had 
they been able to gather in the same manner. 

The most effective way of approximating this (populist) ideal is probably to take a 
statistical sample of the group in question and allow it to decide matters. This method 
is rarely used, however (even if small-scale social experiments along this line have 
been conducted in recent decades). The reason that this method is rarely used is that 
people are skeptical of such a radical democratic approach. Most people seem to be 
in favor of democracy only if the ideal is somewhat tempered with a kind of elitism. 
This explains why there exist political parties, why people can take up a political 
career, and so forth. 

A typical proponent of this kind of moderate elitism was James Madison, who 
argued that elected representatives are likely to be competent and capable of “dis- 
cerning the true interest of their country”, while those represented were considered 
intolerant, unreliable, and unjust. 

However, a straightforward defense of the populist ideal was given by John Adams, 
who argued that a representative legislature “should be an exact portrait, in miniature, 
of the people at large, as it should think, feel, reason and act like them.”° 

It is noteworthy that even if there is nothing at all to Madison’s skepticism with 
respect to those who are represented, in a representative democracy, there may well 
exist, in political opinions, a considerable gap between those who are represented 
and their representatives. 

There are two main reasons why, even if those who are represented are as compe- 
tent as their representatives, such a gap may develop. Even if they could do so, those 
who are represented need not bother to form any opinion at all with respect to some 
political questions (apathy). Or they may hold opinions such that, would they bother 
to discuss them with others and put them to critical scrutiny in the manner their 
representatives do, they would change them. 

It is debatable whether a representative system based on parties truly approaches 
the populist ideal, but I will not pursue this theme in the present context. I will assume 
that such a system, especially if the method used to assemble the representatives is 
strictly proportional and hence allowing that the different parties be represented in 


5 The Federalist Papers, No. 10, p. 20. 


€ John Adams, “Letter to John Penn,” p. 205. Here quoted from Hanna Pitkin, The Concept of 
Representation, p. 60. 
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a way similar to how the political preferences are distributed within the electorate, 
is close enough to the mark to earn the right to be called “democratic.” When such 
an assembly takes a decision on behalf of the electorate, we are allowed to say that 
it approximates the decision the electorate would have taken had it itself been able 
to gather, discuss and take a vote. Therefore, in a figurative manner of speaking, we 
may say that it is the electorate who makes the decision through its representatives. 

Now, the kind of global democracy I will be defending can be described with 
reference to this populist ideal of democracy. I think it crucial that a directly elected 
world parliament be established, with political parties being represented in a propor- 
tionate manner, and I think it is crucial that this world parliament is sovereign when 
adopting laws. Furthermore, it should elect a world government. We are then allowed 
to say that, again in a figurative manner of speaking, it is the world population who, 
through their representatives, legislate for themselves and elect their own govern- 
ment. The system is set up in a manner intended to ascertain that the world parliament 
is roughly representative, in political terms, of the global population. 

All this is consistent with the continued existence of previous nation states having, 
from the world parliament, all sorts of political objectives relegated to them, but it 
does mean that former nation states would lose all their sovereignty. They would be 
relegated to the role municipalities or regions play within nation states, as we now 
know them. They can in turn be ruled democratically in the same populist manner, 
when decisions are taken on issues delegated to them. 

The establishment of a common political unity, a global demos, is something we 
assume happened already when the global despotic rule was established, and it is the 
existence of such rule that is taken as our point of departure in our discussion about 
whether global despotism should be exchanged for global democracy. 

This concession to the nation state is consistent with the claim, however, that in 
addition to former nation states, now relegated to the status of local municipalities, 
we may need new constituencies as well, on a lower level than the global one. Many 
contemporary so-called cosmopolitan thinkers, such as David Held, have stressed this 
point. In Chapter 9, I will discuss and repudiate his suggestion that the introduction 
of such constituencies should be seen as an alternative to global democracy proper, 
but there might still be some truth in this position if we see it as complementary, 
rather than an alternative, to global democracy. 

Nevertheless, on the model advocated in this book, the world government will be 
sovereign in its decisions about to which level a certain decision belongs, to the global 
one, to a national one, or perhaps to some transnational one, designed intentionally 
for the handling of the kind of problem in question. 


5 Elitism 


The populist ideal should not be conflated with another ideal with which it has been 
in competition. I think here of an ideal based on a system where no attempt is made 
to have any will of the people to prevail; the idea is simply that those who rule the 
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people acquire their mandate in a certain way: through a competitive struggle for 
the people’s vote. Such a system is “democratic” according to Joseph Schumpeter’s 
influential definition of democracy: 


The democratic method is an institutional arrangement for arriving at political decisions in 
which individuals acquire the power to decide by means of a competing struggle for the 
people’s vote.’ 


Political systems satisfying Schumpeter’s requirement, but not the requirements 
articulated by the populist ideal, are typically systems where only two major parties 
compete. A method to approach such a system is of course to have a majoritarian 
election method. For a political system to have any chance of meeting the strong 
(classical, populist) requirements articulated by the populist ideal it need to rely on 
many parties organized around different political ideologies and a way of approaching 
such a system is to have a strictly proportionate electoral system. 

Joseph Schumpeter is not impressed by the idea of proportionate representation: 


It is in fact obvious not only that proportional representation will offer opportunities for all 
sorts of idiosyncrasies to assert themselves but also that it may prevent democracy from 
producing efficient governments and thus prove a danger in times of stress. 


As we will see, I see the former aspect of the proportionate system, i.e., the fact that 
it allows that all sorts of idiosyncrasies may assert themselves, as a strength. In fact, 
what is at one time seen as an idiosyncrasy, such as a defense of gay rights, may 
later be seen as a perfectly reasonable and an enlightened view.? As I will argue, the 
proportionate system offers the best answer we can find to the fear that democracy 
may mean the tyranny of the majority over vulnerable minorities. 

What about the comment on efficiency, then? This is an empirical matter. It seems 
clear that when power is divided—between a president and a parliament, perhaps 
divided in turn into two chambers, together with a constitutional court—important 
political decisions are often blocked. Just think of the system in the USA. The fact 
that, in a proportionate system, the parliament must negotiate in the way people 
themselves would have had to do if they had met under the oaks means that the results 
of the negotiations often find support as at least acceptable and de jure legitimate 
until a new majority has been formed. 

This is not to deny that even a proportionate system might malfunction; think if 
Israel, for example. However, this may be seen as the result of Israel being ridden 
by internal conflict and administering an apartheid system in relation to Palestinians. 
We should not blame the proportionate system as such for the failure of the Israeli 
state. 

It should be observed that in a representative democracy of my favored propor- 
tionate sort, the electorate decides political matters democratically through their 


7 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, pp. 173-4. 
8 Joseph Schumpeter, ibid., p. 272. 


? When Schumpeter in an obituary (1946) wrote about John Maynard Keynes that he “was childless 
and his philosophy of life was essentially a short-run philosophy”, he implicitly referred to the fact 
that Keynes was gay. Idiosyncratic? 
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representatives. However, their choice of representatives is not democratic. In a 
proportionate system, a delegate who is disliked by a majority may well come to 
be elected. He or she is then elected as a representative of a certain minority. 

If Schumpeter’s ideal of democracy is implemented, then the choice of leaders 
is “democratic”, in my sense of the word, but the subsequent decisions taken by 
the political leaders cannot be seen even figuratively speaking as being taken by the 
people, through them. In contrast, once in place, they rule the people. 

We may abide by Schumpeter’s advice, of course, and adopt a democratic ideal 
that does not in any way connect to the idea that democracy means that the will 
of (the majority) of those who make collective decisions prevails. His ideal is just 
one that is different from the populist one. I do believe, however, that in the present 
context, his ideal is inferior to the populist one, and I will try to explain why. 

The ambitious claim I’m going to defend is that a world parliament should indeed 
aspire at the populist kind of democracy defined here. Only such a system can gain 
strong global support and stand a chance of being established. Such a system is best 
suited to its task, i.e., to the task of dealing with problems related to global peace, 
justice, and a good environment. 

These are strong claims, of course, and I will do my best to defend them. First an 
aside, however, on a third ideal of democracy: the deliberative one. 


6 Deliberative Democracy 


Since I wrote about the subject in the 1990s in my Populist Democracy. A Defense 
(1992) and up to the time where I wrote my Global Democracy. The Case for a 
World Government (2008) and to some extent also after that (it is amazing to see 
how different “fashions” pass by in political philosophy) the notion of deliberative 
democracy has been at the focus of much discussion.!° Here is a representative 
statement of what has been conceived of as a recent trend: 


Around 1990 the theory of democracy took a definite deliberative turn. Prior to that turn, 
the democratic ideal was seen mainly in terms of aggregation of preferences or interests into 
collective decisions through devices such as voting and representation. Under deliberative 
democracy, the essence of democratic legitimacy should be sought instead in the ability of 
all individuals subject to a collective decision to engage in authentic deliberation about that 
decision. These individuals should accept the decision only if it could be justified to them in 
convincing terms.!! 


Does deliberative democracy present an interesting alternative to more traditional 
ideals of democracy, of importance in the discussion about global democracy? Could 
it in a way superior to the more traditional ideal produce democratic “legitimacy”? 


10 For an overview, see André Bichtiger and John S. Dryzek (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Deliberative Democracy. 


11 John S. Dryzek, Deliberative Democracy and Beyond. Liberals, Critics, Contestations, p. v. 
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I think not. On the most charitable interpretation of the above quotation, it allows 
us to conceive of “deliberative” democracy as a kind of (populist) democracy, as 
defined here. What characterizes deliberative democracy, then, is that the members 
of a group that reaches a democratic decision have the possibility to exchange views 
in a certain manner, where the result is also, perhaps, that the decision gains a kind of 
“legitimacy”. Alternatively, the deliberation among those represented (in a represen- 
tative democracy) may be seen to shorten the opinion gap between representatives 
and those represented (commented upon above). 

On a less charitable interpretation of it, the point in speaking about deliberative 
democracy is to put forward a competing notion or ideal of democracy, according 
to which a collective decision is democratic once it has been preceded by a certain 
discourse or once it is in fact accepted by those concerned by it as reasonable, 
irrespective of how it was reached. 

What gives this impression is the fact that the author goes on to assert that there 
are two closely connected recent ideals of democracy, the “deliberative” one and the 
“discursive” one, and that they have one thing in common: 


... they share some key features, including a rejection of aggregative models of democracy. !? 


Such an interpretation leaves me unsatisfied. I will not enter further into exegesis, 
however. It must suffice to note that, on my account of democracy, be it deliberative or 
not, it is a method of aggregation of political preferences. In addition, the legitimacy 
such decisions acquire, if at all they are seen as legitimate, is due to the exactly the 
way they were reached. I will count neither Schumpeter’s ideal nor any deliberative 
ideal inconsistent with the populist one I have here defined as an adequate (to the 
present purposes) ideal of democracy. 

Certainly, before a global democracy has been established, when we live under a 
despotic world government, ideas from the deliberative tradition may prove helpful. 
They are helpful, then, not as characterizing a desirable end state but merely as 
suggested possible steps on the road toward true global aggregative democracy. 

Some caution should be taken here, however. The stress among deliberative theo- 
rists on the need to find unanimous decisions and the high rationality requirements on 
the deliberating parties may seem too demanding when applied to the entire demos 
on the globe. Such unrealistic requirements are likely to produce disappointment. 

Furthermore, not even a combination of Schumpeter’s approach and the deliber- 
ative one (where a world government earns its right to rule through a competitive 
struggle for the people’s vote and where there is a worldwide political discourse 
going on) is enough to satisfy reasonable radical demands on the best rule of the 
world. 

All this has to do with the desiderate I specified at the beginning of this chapter. 
To meet these desiderata, the world parliament legislating for the world must be 
responsive to the will of the people on the globe. The global constitution should take 
such a shape that it makes sense to claim that the world population, through the world 
parliament, legislate for themselves and select their own government. 


12 Thid., p. 3. 
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When I say this is the only ideal of democracy satisfying these desiderata, this 
is among other things (to which I will return in this chapter) tantamount to saying 
that nothing less than the populist notion stands a chance of gaining enough support 
from the world population to eventually materialize. 


7 The Case for Populism 


The democratic ideal I put forward and defend as populist democracy is not the result 
of finding the “true meaning” of the word “democracy”. It is the result of a mere 
stipulation on my part. The stipulation is not arbitrary, however. This is a stipulation 
fruitful to the purposes of the discussion in this book. I use it to state my populist ideal 
of global democracy. The ideal applies on a global level as well as on lower political 
levels such as former nation states (now relegated to the role of municipalities in 
the global order). The ideal does not require, but is consistent with, the idea that 
even other fields should be democratized, such as workplaces. The discussion about 
industrial democracy is left entirely outside the scope of this book. 

I think of global democracy as global populist democracy, then. My query, in 
the present context, is if there is a place for “democratic” rule, in this sense, in a 
society where citizenship has become cosmopolitan (where a world state has been 
established), and I submit that a populist ideal of global democracy, and a populist 
notion only, satisfied the desiderata given at the beginning of this chapter. Nothing 
less radical than a populist global democracy would be considered worth striving 
for, as an exchange for an existing global enlightened despotism, so nothing short 
of a populist global democracy is realistic if we think that it should be established 
through peaceful means as an exchange for global despotism. 

This claim about “popularity” is perhaps not very controversial. The next claim, 
however, is controversial. It addresses the problem of efficiency. I also argue that 
nothing less radical than a populist global democracy is likely to be capable of 
solving those problems on which it should focus. The argument is as follows. 

First, we should note that when the claim is made that democratic decision-making 
should be resorted to, there are two main arguments that are usually put forward to 
substantiate this claim. One is that, in a situation where many people are affected by 
a decision, it is important to find a method of solving conflicts, which means that 
all interests are aggregated in a fair manner. Democratic decision-making, even in 
an indirect proportionate system, can be a means to approximate this ideal. This is 
so at least if we are allowed to assume that the individuals who in this manner rule 
themselves are rational and egoistically motivated. Everyone is allowed to live out 
his or her egoism, and the decision method is thought to work in such a manner that 
the resulting distribution of resources is, with respect to the interests of the citizens, 
just, or at least, not too unjust. We may speak here of an aggregation-of-interests 
model of democracy. 

In a democracy where people can be said to rule themselves, there exists a special 
mechanism that is helpful to the establishment of a fair outcome. This is described 
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in the so-called median voter theorem proved by Duncan Black in 1948.!? There is 
no need here to go into technical details, but the theorem means, very roughly, that 
if people compete in a democracy for the tax rate they see as most favorable to them, 
individually, then the (median) person who has equally many people who are poorer 
than her, and equally many people who are richer, will have her way. We assume 
here that the poorer you are, the higher tax rate you want. 

Now, since the median person is typically less well-to-do than the person with 
average income, this means that (populist) democracy has a built-in tendency toward 
economic equality. This theorem generalizes to all sorts of economic decisions where 
interests conflict. The crucial thing is that the opinions among the members of the 
electorate are “single-peaked”, which means roughly that the opinions can be repre- 
sented on a linear scale such as the one going from extreme left-wing to extreme 
right-wing opinions. 

The other argument is epistemic. It is argued with reference to what has been 
known as Condorcet’s Jury theorem that majority decision-making may be a way of 
finding the correct decision. The thrust of the theorem is the observation that if a 
group of people, impartially, try to find the correct solution to a problem then, if on 
average, individually, more often than not, they are right, then the probability that 
the decision reached through the majority principle will be correct is higher than the 
probability that a decision reached by any individual would be correct. The more 
people who vote independently of one another, the higher the probability. 

In a world parliament, reflecting the diverse views of the world population, there 
is much room for independent reflection (even if the parliament is organized along 
party lines to a considerable degree). Therefore, it might be a good idea to have the 
decision reached democratically. 

In real political situations, both of these motives are typically mixed; the motives 
are mixed both behind the establishment of democratic institutions in the first place 
and behind the assumptions of the actual political behavior of citizens. We need sound 
decisions, resulting in a cake that we can divide among ourselves, and then a fair 
solution when the cake is divided among us. It is a moot question what constitutes 
a fair solution, but it is here taken for granted that existing economic inequalities 
are unjust. In fact, this seems to follow from all influential theories on distributive 
justice. 

Furthermore, if we establish a global populist democracy to achieve a fair distri- 
bution with respect to the interests of the citizens and allow each citizen to vote to 
promote his or her own interests, it does not matter if some, instead, cast their votes 
according to what they take to be the common good. If they are reasonably successful 
in their predictions, this means no distortion of the result. 

However, if we establish democracy to ascertain a correct solution to a problem 
and those who vote do not aim at the common good, then we are in deep trouble. 
Condorcet’s theorem then does not apply, or it applies only in its converse and 
perverse form: if most people are wrong most of the time, then the probability that 
the majority is wrong is even higher than the probability that an individual picked 


13 ”On the Rationale of Group Decision-Making”. 
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at random is wrong. This may well be a fact of people who do not even aim at the 
common good. Hence, it is crucial when decisions are made in a democratic manner 
that those who design the decision mechanism have a clear view of the circumstances. 

I suppose that when a parliament is elected on a national level, we try to see to it, 
both that different interests are respected but also that many points of view will each 
have a voice. Parliament is supposed to guarantee that there is no oppression of the 
majority by the minority. What is helpful to this task is the fact that, in a proportionate 
system, even ill-liked minorities are represented. Through democratic arrangements, 
the median voter is given a privileged position. Then, there is a government, and other 
special agencies, that take political action. We want them to make their decisions 
through democratic mechanisms. We want them to arrive at correct decisions. Here, 
the epistemic argument is operative. Here, a restricted place opens for the earlier 
discussed deliberative ideal.'* Moreover, here, we rely to some extent on political 
expertise. 

This last claim, that we rely on political expertise, goes some way to meet the 
elitist criticism of democracy voiced by Plato, H. G. Wells and up to, in our days, 
Jason Brennan. In addition, the fact that minorities gain representation goes a long 
way to meet the criticism from Aristotle and up to modern time that majority rule 
may mean oppression of minorities. 

In Aristotle’s own version of the objection, democracy may mean that the poor 
majority robs the rich minority of its riches. In a proportionate system, even minorities 
have a chance to voice their opinions. Even the rich who must tolerate some levelling 
out of economic resources can point to the fact that, if indeed this is a fact, some 
differences also serve those who are worst off. Or, if this cannot be shown, then, 
where is the rationale behind the differences? 

I will return more carefully to the elitist criticism of populism below. First a 
comment on global political parties. 


8 Global Political Parties 


All this means that while global democracy requires a global political culture and 
global political parties, this culture need not be all-encompassing. This global culture 
should concern itself with problems to do with peace, international justice, and the 
environment—and more generally with what can correctly be described as global 
existential threats. The parties ought to try to determine the best solutions to these 
problems. There is no doubt that many conflicting and inconsistent proposals will be 
put forward, and political parties can be arranged around these if they are tolerated 
and if a world parliament has been established (at first without any power against the 
world government). The nation states, robbed of their sovereignty but still existing, 


14 Here subtle questions—beyond the scope of the present book—surface such as whether we should 
deliberate about the conclusion of an argument or about the premises. See Philip Pettit, “Deliberative 
Democracy and the Discursive Dilemma”. 
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can in most cases be natural constituencies, although some nation states will be too 
small to this effect. There may also be parties organizing groups such as aboriginal 
peoples that are not entirely global but neither altogether national in their geographic 
location. Such parties may present a special view to the world parliament on, say, 
ecological problems. If they succeed in entering the world parliament, then this may 
enable them to safeguard such interests. However, there is no guarantee that they 
will succeed, of course, either in entering the parliament or, once they are there, in 
convincing the majority that they are right. 

It is also to be expected that when global parties dedicated to global problems 
develop, traditional national parties will not just abdicate from the scene. They will 
also take part in the global discussion and, in competition with global parties, present 
candidates in the elections. I conjecture, however, that they will not be entirely 
successful. Global parties will eventually gain ground. However, the outcome here 
is not crucial to the success of the idea of global democracy. The crucial thing is 
that the delegates elected to the world parliament are elected on a global political 
program. They represent views in the world population, not nation states. 

Decisions made by the world parliament and the world government to safeguard 
peace, international justice, a good environment, and the continued existence of 
human civilization will often, as we have seen, impose at least short-term burdens on 
citizens worldwide. It is important that these burdens are distributed in a fair manner. 
To this effect, it is important that the world parliament is representative of the entire 
population of the globe, and it is crucial that the majority of citizens in the world 
state, who are relatively poor, are correctly represented to avoid a rich minority being 
capable of putting the main burdens on the rest. 

Now, since putting the burdens mainly on the shoulders of those who are poor 
would be unfair, those who are poor will have both egoistic and moral reasons to 
which they can appeal when they protest such proposals, so it is hard to believe that 
a global democracy would not work to their advantage (and toward at least a less 
unjust situation in the world at large than the one we witness today). The median 
voters in the world population are relatively and absolutely speaking poor persons. 
The median voter theorem would speak to their cause. 

As has been noted, however, there exists a risk that some minorities will be 
dealt with harshly, and, of course, this risk, which exists in any political system, 
is exacerbated if the global political authorities do not restrict themselves to the 
problems to which they should restrict themselves. 

I leave a discussion of this problem for a later chapter, Chapter Nine, however, 
where it can be confronted in a less abstract and speculative manner (after having 
presented a realistic roadmap toward the establishment of global democracy, taking 
its point of departure in global despotism). 
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It seems, then, that a radical, populist ideal of democracy would suit our global 
needs. However, could we not rest satisfied with something less radical, such as a 
Schumpeter ideal of democracy? Would it not work just as well or even better? 

I cannot see that it would be desirable to establish it, even if it were possible. For 
this is a highly elitist notion of democracy. It is true that if the world’s population 
were allowed, directly or more plausibly indirectly, now, and then, to elect, re-elect or 
dismiss the president of the world, this would mean that if the incumbent president did 
not make the kind of decisions most people would want it to make, a majority among 
the global population could get rid of it. However, unless there is a representative 
system, allowing a majority also to have a say on politics, the risk is obvious that when 
one president is exchanged for another, the other president will be no more liked than 
the first one. From a political point of view, they may be almost indistinguishable. 
A likely result would be global political apathy, of the kind we find in the USA 
where the Schumpeter model is practiced, but not, for example, in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the populist ideal of democracy is adhered to. We would find a 
decline in the de facto authority of the global political system and political decisions 
not to the advantage of those who are worst off but to the advantage of the global 
political and economic elite. Typically, if you become president of the United States 
you belong to one elite or another. 

Note that, in at least a figurative manner of speaking, a representative model, 
allowing the world population, through their representatives, to legislate for them- 
selves, allows a kind of political participation. This will be most clear to those who 
are members of global parties, but it will make sense for anyone who just sympa- 
thizes with a party and who has cast his or her vote for a candidate from this party to 
say, when a certain bill is passed in the world parliament, “we won”, or, “we failed, 
so we have to continue with our argumentation and campaign”. 

If, instead, we have leaders who act for us, we do not participate. We can like or 
dislike the bills they allow to pass, of course, but we cannot think of this in terms 
of success and failure. I submit that most people view the idea of a president of the 
world as scaring. 

It is therefore hard to believe that a global democracy, modeled on Schumpeter’s 
ideal, would command much enthusiasm among people at large. It is no easy task to 
establish global democracy in the first place. Therefore, it is difficult to believe that 
such a global democracy will ever see the light of the day. 

It is also interesting to note that Schumpeter’s notion of democracy faces a kind of 
paradox. The rationale behind it is the idea that ordinary folks are not smart enough 
collectively to rule themselves. This is how he expresses his skepticism: 


The typical citizen drops down to a lower level of mental performance as soon as he enters 
the political field. He argues and analyzes in a way which he would readily recognize as 
infantile within the sphere of his real interests. He becomes primitive again.!> 


!5 Joseph Schumpeter, ibid. P. 166. 
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However, if this is so, why believe that ordinary folks will be able to pick the right 
leader? 

The answer Schumpeter would have given to this question, it if had been put to 
him is, I suppose that it doesn’t truly matter who they pick. Since the leader is picked 
from a narrow circle of people, a political elite or caste, it does not matter if one 
representative of this elite or caste rather than another one is picked. 

However, this answer invites the objection that such a system has a strong bias built 
into it, since whatever person is picked, this person is likely to rule in accordance with 
his or her own interests rather than the interest of the electorate as such. Furthermore, 
even if a privileged political caste exists in a country such as the USA, it might be 
difficult to create anything like it at a global level. The very idea of such a global 
privileged political caste may, and should be, perceived as frightening. 

If, instead, we tend to the representative model, then people vote according to 
ideology and interest, articulated by their parties, they then have experts capable of 
determining the best way of transforming their basic ideological stance and economic 
interests into practical politics. Moreover, these experts are the ones who select the 
leaders (the government). 

In this model, there is no room for any president—other than, perhaps, for 
mere representative tasks such as cutting ribbons and inaugurating new universities, 
hospitals, or other institutions. 

All this means that if we follow Schumpeter’s elitist critique of the political 
capacity of ordinary people to its conclusion, we find reasons not to have an elected 
world president but rather to retain the despotic rule that has just saved the world 
from going under because of global heating. 

However, maybe this would be a good idea? We meet with this radical elitist 
critique of democracy in Plato’s insistence that the philosophers should be our rulers, 
or in H.G. Wells’ notion that a scientific elite should rule the world, and more recently 
(without any reference to global democracy) by Jason Brennan, proposing various 
methods of selecting only those who are skilled enough for political office. 

These thinkers may all be right in their insistence that it would be fine if those 
who are best at it were our rulers. However, if Schumpeter has problems showing 
how ordinary folks who cannot handle political matters should be able to make a 
wise choice of a leader, Plato, Wells, and Brennan have problems showing how the 
same ordinary folks should be capable of devising the correct mechanisms for the 
choice of people to become suitable candidates for political office. Given that any 
such mechanism was in place, those who have devised it would also face the problem 
of how to instill trust in such a system from people who have been excluded from 
it. 

Having a political system that does not rely on a president may be extremely 
important on a global level. The track record for such presidential systems is not 
impressive. Not only have we seen how the US system has recently been threat- 
ened. There are many examples from South America, where the US constitution has 


16 Jason Brennan, Against Democracy. 
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been copied, where it has turned out to be vulnerable to anti-democratic coups.'” 
It would be ironic if the enlightened despotic system that had saved humanity was 
exchanged for a kind of democracy that soon returned to despotism, but probably 
not an enlightened one. 

Schumpeter’s ideal of democracy does not seem capable of handling pressing 
global problems, then. It invites a situation where an elite will rule the world in 
accordance with their own private vested interests. At least it invites the suspicion 
that this might have happened. Finally, it does not involve the global population in 
global political problems. But then, why should they bother to establish it? 

Therefore, if we are at all to believe in global democracy, we should invest our 
hope in a radical, populist notion of democracy. 


10 Should the Populist Democracy Be Tempered 
with a System of Judicial Review? 


I have met the objection that populist democracy, even with its proportionate repre- 
sentation of disliked minorities, is not always the most efficient tool if we want to deal 
with problems related to the oppression of minorities by the majority. Democracy 
needs to be tempered with a system of judicial review. This concern is indeed to do 
mainly with a fear that the majority may come to oppress minorities. 

This way of putting matters is a bit misleading. There is no such thing as the 
majority. When you are in the minority, you may hope that in the future you will 
belong to the majority. Alternatively, when you are in the minority in relation to one 
issue, you may be in the majority in relation to others. However, it is possible that for 
quite a while and in relation to many issues, there exists a majority, and this majority 
can be conceived of as a threat to minorities. 

A way of answering this criticism in relation to a proportionate system is to point 
to the fact that even disliked minorities can take a seat in the (world) parliament. 
This allows them to question unjust legislation and, hopefully, in the final analysis, 
to convince the majority that it has wronged them. However, of course, there will be 
cases where they fail. They will perhaps be too few to enter the parliament or, once 
there, will just not succeed in convincing the majority that they have a just cause. 
Therefore, would it then be a good idea to have a system of judicial review, allowing 
legal experts in a constitutional court to “strike down” illiberal legislation. 

There are two main problems with this suggestion. First, we cannot be sure that 
legal experts manage to reach impartial decisions. Traditionally, they tend to be of 
a right-wing bent. Just think of all attempts to strike down Roosevelt’s New Deal.!? 
The objection to the system of judicial review is indeed an old one. As noted by 
Thomas Jefferson in a letter to William C. Jarvis in 1780, judges are in no way more 
enlightened than the rest of us: 


17 Juan J. Linz, “The Perils of Presidentialism”. 
'8 See Steven Levitsky och Daniel Ziblatt, How Democracies Die, pp. 118-119. 
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To consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions [is] a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy. Our judges are as honest as other men and not more so. They have with others the 
same passions for party, for power, and the privilege of their corps... and their power the 
more dangerous as they are in office for life and not responsible, as the other functionaries 
are, to the elective control. The Constitution has erected no such single tribunal, knowing 
that to whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time and party, its members would 
become despots. It has more wisely made all departments co-equal and co-sovereign within 
themselves. !° 


Moreover, when radical measures are taken, notions such as property rights, supposed 
to be protected by a Global Supreme Constitutional Court, may turn out to be contro- 
versial. If we want effective action taken against global threats, it is a problem if such 
actions—aiming for example at climate justice—are rendered impossible because a 
biased view of how to protect the owners of industries destroying the environment. 

The case for a system with judicial review is weak, I submit. Judicial activism 
can go either way, to help those who are disadvantaged or to worsen their situation. 
There is little evidence of the effect that, overall, their plight is improved by such a 
system. 

I do not deny, of course, that there are examples where a systematic judicial 
activist approach has been helpful to those who are oppressed. This kind of help may 
have been necessary in the USA, where there is little guarantee that the decisions 
of the central democratic institutions, elected in a manner conforming very well to 
Schumpeter’s ideal of democracy, truly reflect the will of the majority. In such a 
system, judicial activism may sometimes work in accordance with, not against, the 
will of the (often silent or silenced) majority. Two very good US examples of this are 
Brown v. Board (prohibiting racial segregation in public schools) and Roe v. Wade 
(granting women a right to abortion). 

When I write this, the latter case has fallen, however. The net effects of a system 
of judicial review are not clearly to the advantage of people who are disadvantaged 
in society. 

In Sweden, where we have had since long—even before the introduction of democ- 
racy, and up to present time—a high legal counsel, capable of criticizing, but not 
striking down legislation, we learn the following lesson from history: The council 
has in its superior wisdom protested the abolishment of the death penalty and the 
introduction of universal (including female) suffrage. 


11 Conclusion 


To conclude. This chapter started with my statement of five desiderata that an ideal 
of democracy should satisfy. These were as follows: 

The ideal should (i) be such that a global democracy becomes as realistic as 
possible. It should be “realistic” in the sense that the idea of such a global democracy 


19 Here quoted from Wikipedia http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Judicial_review. 
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could command strong popular support all over the globe, rendering possible its 
establishment. The ideal should (ii) be such that, once put into practice, the world 
government will turn out to be as efficient as possible. The efficiency should be judged 
in relation to the problems it is supposed to solve: to guarantee perpetual peace, a 
sustainable environment and global justice. The ideal should (iii) be familiar, in the 
sense that we can find examples of it among well-functioning national democracies 
(a rare phenomenon, as we know) and such that (iv) it would suite the global level 
of political decision-making at least as well as the national one. Finally, (v), the 
ideal should be as immune as possible against the two most influential kinds of 
criticism levelled against democracy, i.e., the argument from elitism to the effect that 
ordinary people are not good enough to rule themselves (an argument with roots in 
Socrates and Plato) and the argument from a fear that democracy may come to allow 
a majority to supress important minorities (an argument with roots in Aristotle). 

It should be clear from the discussion in this chapter that the populist ideal does 
indeed, and uniquely so, satisfy all these desiderata. 


Chapter 8 R) 
From Despotism to Democracy: TES 
A Roadmap 


1 Introduction 


Is world democracy a realistic political goal? I once put my hope in a piecemeal 
process where eventually a global democracy with a democratically elected world 
government would be established. I still see such a development as desirable—it 
would be terrific if it materialized within the next few decades and even better if it 
had already happened. However, I realize that when once I put my vision forward (in 
2008), it was hopelessly utopian and even naïve. It was naïve then and it is even 
more naïve now. This is mainly for three reasons. I have touched upon them in many 
places in this book. Here, they are set out in a specific form: 


First, the emission of greenhouse gases has continued, the warming of the air and 
seas has continued, glaciers have melted, and there is no sign of any stop in any of 
these regards. For every year since 2008, we have moved closer to the precipice, 
and even before we reach it, we may have passed important tipping points. 
Second, new tensions are growing between the nation states in general and 
between the superpowers in the world in particular, with new wars, both hot 
ones (such in Europe when this is written) and economical ones. 

Finally, while there was then, in 2008, hope that democracy within nation states 
should become more common, the development since then has been quite the 
reverse one. This is particularly so in recent times. 


All three aspects of development together—loss of time, fierce competition 
between nation states, and less democracy within each one of them—make the idea of 
a peaceful and piecemeal transition directly from global anarchy to global democracy 
completely unrealistic. 

Inow put my hope in the establishment of an enlightened global despotism instead, 
capable of, and willing to, save humanity from environmental disaster at the very last 
minute. Once in place, it should also be capable of handling other global existential 
threats, such as those stemming from an all-out nuclear war, engineered pandemics, 
AI put to evil use, and so forth. I do not say that such timely birth of an enlightened 
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global despotism is very likely. Time for it may well be up already. In addition, even 
if time is not up, it may simply not happen. I will also describe the likely scenario 
where it does not happen. In this gloomy scenario, where no global despotic rule of 
the world is established, we will have to put our last hope in a lifeboat solution with 
its special ethical implications. 

In this chapter, I set that nasty possibility to one side. In the present chapter, 
I take for granted that a global despotism has been established. A global despotic 
world government has saved humanity from the most imminent existential threats. 
It has succeeded in taking control of military arsenals in the world in general and 
in particular of nuclear bombs. In addition, it has succeeded in doing so without 
provoking an all-out nuclear war. I am interested in determining whether there is a 
quick road from such a situation toward the goal of global democracy. The focus in 
this chapter is on the question of feasibility. Given strong popular support, is global 
democracy something we can realistically hope for? The question of its desirability 
is postponed until Chapter 9. 

First something about the conditions for global despotism. How could it have 
come about? What does its origin tell us about the prospects for a further move 
toward democracy? This is just to recap my speculations in Chapter 6 about this. 

To get the global despotic enlightened government in place, regardless of which 
form it takes, two conditions need to be met. 

First, there needs to exist a global popular movement supporting and working 
actively for collective action in relation to the existential threat, giving active and 
passive support to the world government when it seizes power and when it starts its 
important task of saving humanity. 

Second, the national governments, who have sent their representatives to the Secu- 
rity Council, must avoid using its veto against its, or some other global institution’s, 
“takeover”. It is crucial that they accept the new order of the world. 

The first point may seem realistic, given the extreme circumstances—just think 
about something like 2-m higher sea levels—when the transition takes place, and a 
situation where we have transgressed different tipping points and where we can all 
see how reinforcing heating mechanisms are at work. Now the world population, as it 
were, is facing a common “enemy”. In addition, it realizes that independent national 
governments in a global situation of anarchy are incapable of defending them. 

Given the first point about extreme circumstances, the second seems very realistic 
too. Some suitably situated agents will act. However, is it at all reasonable to assume 
that most of the population of the globe will join in and take necessary action? 

It is not, but this is not necessary to achieve the desired end. Revolutions, not even 
successful ones, actively involve most of the population. Here are some figures from 
the Arab Spring: 


In Egypt, 8 percent of the sample reported participating in revolutionary protests, compared 
to 16 percent of those surveyed in Tunisia.! 


' Mark R. Beissinger, Amaney Jamal, and Kevin Mazur, “Who Participated in the Arab Spring? A 
Comparison of Egyptian and Tunisian Revolutions”. 
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What is needed, then, for the advent of an enlightened despotic world government, is 
an active popular support from people in the most influential nations across the globe, 
i.e., the nations that are for the time being represented in the Security Council of the 
United Nations—or at least from some of the permanent members, say China and the 
USA. A strong movement taking to the streets is necessary in New York if the UN 
building happens to be the Winter Palace or the Bastille of this revolutionary take- 
over. What happens in Beijing, New Delhi and Moscow will also be of importance. 

Now, assume that the despotic government is in place, regardless of how this 
happened. Suppose its takeover commanded the kind of active and passive support 
just described. Let us now look at the situation from its perspective. If the global 
despotic government needs to impose heavy burdens on the global population, then 
it would be rational for it to strive for some kind of global political representation. 
This would be its best way of gaining recognition and de facto legitimacy. This 
would also grant it a willingness from people on the globe to make joint sacrifices 
to save humanity. A global political representation would be both necessary and 
sufficient to the fulfillment of the difficult task facing the world government. All this 
can be achieved if a parliamentary assembly is gathered within the UN structure. 
The existence, then, of a parliamentary assembly would be helpful when matters are 
viewed from the point of view of the world government. This parliamentary assembly 
could adopt a global perspective of global politics. This is so regardless of how the 
parliamentary assembly had been elected—probably in a way that is from the start 
far from anything satisfying the requirements of any high democratic ideal. Had there 
been strong popular support for the establishment of the enlightened despotic world 
government, it is likely that there would also be popular support and even demand for 
the establishment of such a parliamentary institution in the envisaged circumstances. 

Even if a democratically and gradually established world state is a utopia, nothing 
stands in the way of the General Assembly to establish some kind of global parlia- 
mentary assembly. In fact, this is something that could be done right now, even within 
the existing UN structure. 


2 From Despotism to Democracy 


Suppose it all started with a coup d’etat. Alternatively, since a coup d’ etat presupposes 
that there is a state in the first place, we should perhaps use the metaphor of a deus 
ex machina here. Or let’s just speak of it as a “coup”. This coup requires action 
from a small group suitably placed to succeed with their collusion. It is of note that 
while global heating presents us with a decision problem of immense severity—the 
tragedy of the commons—the establishment of a world government would present 
the relevant actors with a less severe collective decision problem. Once they are 
jointly convinced that something needs to be done to save humanity and convinced 
that they could fill a crucial mission when this is done, the only thing that needs from 
them in addition is a firm intention to take on the task—and act on it. 
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The road toward global democracy is perhaps more difficult to walk; here, we meet 
with a coordination problem such as the Stag Hunt, but the world government could 
help the global population find salient optimal points toward which to coordinate 
their actions. The world government may come to take the first steps toward global 
democracy—the establishment of a world parliament—even if it has no desire for 
the end-result: global democracy as such. At least to begin with, when the world 
government can correctly say that it has saved humanity from disaster, it is likely to 
be very self-confident. It should not need to fear the global population. 

If the global despotic government must impose heavy burdens on the global popu- 
lation, then it would be rational for it to strive for global democracy to gain recognition 
and de facto legitimacy. This would also be a way for it to obtain a willingness from 
people on the globe to make joint sacrifices to save humanity. It is not at all farfetched 
to assume that people will be willing to contribute. At least this would be so, given 
two important caveats. 

First, each individual should feel secure that the others would also take part in the 
joint effort. 

Second, each one should feel that the burdens necessary for the success of the 
project would be carried out in a fair manner. 

Both these caveats presuppose something like global democracy, where the legis- 
lation is for the globe and where it is binding on all citizens on the globe. This could 
be ascertained by the parliamentary assembly, now hopefully elected directly by the 
global population. 

The second caveat presupposes that the burdens and benefits have been distributed 
in accordance with a fair and transparent procedure involving everyone, at least in 
the sense that your vote has been counted. 

There will very likely be resistance for the world government to deal with, also 
when the resistance does not take military form (because the military resources at 
the world government’s disposal are, comparatively speaking, so huge). A way of 
handling the resistance would be to involve people in decision-making. At least it 
should seem like a good idea to establish some kind of world parliament, directly 
elected, with, at first, little authority. This would mimic the ideas put forward by the 
present initiative to this effect, to wit, the Campaign for a United Nations Parliamen- 
tary Assembly.” This campaign has gained weak support outside a narrow circle of 
parliamentarians thus far, but in this new situation, it might feel tempting for ordinary 
people to join. 

To understand the possible further process in this direction, we should remind 
ourselves of Bob Goodin’s optimistic “model” for the development of global 
democracy: 


Basically, the model I shall be offering is that of a “slippery slope in one direction”. There 
are two particularly salient features of the process I shall be discussing: 


e First, from time to time there emerges some crisis, to which expanding the range of people 
to whom power-holders are accountable is sometimes a solution. 


? https://www.unpacampaign.org. 
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e Second, accountability mostly only expands, it almost never contracts.’ 


Goodin’s point is abstract but bolstered with historical examples. In the present 
context, the focus is on one crisis in particular, the climate crisis once it has advanced 
to a clearly visible and threatening scale. A despotic government is in place. It will 
need popular support no less than did, for example, the imperial states before World 
War I, who felt a need for cannon fodder and who paid for it by offering universal 
suffrage. The despotic world government will need a world parliament, even if, to 
start with, one without substantial power. 

This does not exclude the possibility that the world government would itself, 
in the final analysis, be the most important obstacle to the establishment of global 
democracy. The world government may need the institutions necessary for global 
democracy, but it is highly likely that it will be reluctant to give in to them and allow 
them to elect the world government, rather than the other way around. 

Much resistance is likely to be found also among despotic nation states, robbed 
of their sovereignty in the new world order, but with political leaders who cling to 
their privileges and who fear democracy in their own constituencies. They will be 
willing to conspire with the world government to keep it in power and to ward off 
democratically inspired actions. 

However, note also that those remaining former national democracies, now rele- 
gated to the place of democratically ruled municipalities within the world order, can 
be expected to be supportive of all initiatives to establish global democracy; at least 
this is so if they see no way of returning to an anarchistic world order where they 
regain their sovereignty. I will argue in the next chapter that this is not only an unde- 
sirable but also a highly unlikely turn of history. Therefore, there is good hope that 
they will serve as local bastions in the struggle for global democracy. 

In the former democratic independent nation states, we should not focus exclu- 
sively on the democratically elected governments that happen to be in place. The 
population of these former democratic nation states, used to, and educated in, national 
democratic decision-making, could also be supposed to provide strong support for 
global democracy. 

I have already argued why a global democracy, should it all be established, should 
take a proportional form, where even minorities can send representatives to the world 
parliament. Such an institution would also be helpful for the purposes of the despotic 
world government. Therefore, to the extent that the world government tolerates a 
world parliament, this is the most likely form it would take. The world government 
might hesitate to allow any step toward a situation where the government is elected 
by the parliament; however, it is up to the parliament itself, together with the global 
popular support it can muster, to ascertain that, eventually, this step is taken. 

Once the parliamentary assembly is in place, it is likely that it will aspire to real 
power. We know from history that in at least some favorable circumstances, national 
democracies have been born in this manner. Existing parliaments who have gained 
strong popular support have defeated their despotic rulers. Given that the ruler is 


3 Bob Goodin, “Global Democracy. In the Beginning”, p. 188. 
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in place, the demos is a fact, and given that the ruler (in its own best interest) has 
accepted the election of the parliament, the ruler may well come to fail if it resists 
the final move made by the parliament toward democracy. 

In a similar vein, we may expect that the existence of a world parliament would 
help political movements bent on democratizing existing nation states to accomplish 
their task. A despotic ruler in a nation state robbed of its sovereignty in a world 
moving toward global democracy may be seen as hopelessly dated. 


3  Cosmopolitanism 


Does global democracy presuppose the existence of something we could reasonably 
call cosmopolitanism? 

There is no unanimity about how we are to understand cosmopolitanism. On my 
account, a cosmopolitan is a citizen of the world. Cosmopolitanism, then, is an ideal 
of an all-encompassing polity, i.e., an idea of global citizenship in a world state. 
Then, it is analytically true that global democracy presupposes cosmopolitanism. 
Once a world state exists, so does global citizenship. However, a different and more 
demanding notion has been standard in recent discussions. Cosmopolitanism has 
also been conceived of as a moral outlook (with roots in Antiquity) rather than an 
institutional arrangement. This is how Brian Barry uses the term: 


A cosmopolitan is, by definition, a citizen of the world. But this should not be misunderstood. 
Cosmopolitanism is a moral outlook, not an institutional prescription. The first people to call 
themselves cosmopolitans were the Stoics, who already belonged to a state that encompassed 
the whole of the civilized world ... The point for them was to indicate that they were, in 
the first instance, human beings living in a world of human beings and only incidentally 
members of polities. It is this spirit that animates contemporary cosmopolitanism, which is 
a moral stance consisting of three elements: individualism, equality, and universality.* 


Even if Barry would count this as “misunderstanding,” this is not the way I use the 
word “cosmopolitan.” In my use of the word in the present context, it is mainly an 
institutional prescription (to the effect that a global citizenship should exist) and an 
institutional prescription. This means that cosmopolitanism, a global citizenship, as 
conceived here, is consistent (in principle) with all kinds of rule, democratic, auto- 
cratic, plutocratic, dictatorial, and so forth. However, I would agree that cosmopoli- 
tanism as defined by Barry would be helpful to the democratization of the world state 
project. Therefore, the question we must raise is: Is cosmopolitanism in the more 
demanding sense something we can expect to evolve within a world state? And with 
a world state I mean a state encompassing the entire world (note how Barry restricted 
his concern to the “civilized” ancient world, paying no attention whatever to the Qin 
and Han dynasties in what is the present-day China). 


4 Brian Barry, “Statism and Nationalism: A Cosmopolitan Critique”, p. 35. 
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Even on a rather legalistic understanding of the notion of global citizenship, it is 
clear that, to some extent, such global citizenship already exists. Not only are the 
actions open to national governments severely restricted by the existence of mighty 
economic actors in the global arena, their sovereignty with respect to their own 
citizens withers. There are international conventions, such as the UN charter on 
human rights, that are binding for all citizens on the globe, irrespective of nationality. 
The same is true of documents such as the Charters of the Nuremberg and Tokyo 
War Crimes Tribunals, the Helsinki Declaration, the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, and the European Convention on Human Rights. There are institutions such 
as the international war crimes tribunal in The Hague. A citizen of the world can be 
expected to know of and acknowledge these institutions. 

The International Criminal Court, moreover, a permanent judicial body to pros- 
ecute war crimes, genocide, and crimes against humanity, despite objections raised 
by the superpowers in general and the USA in particular, seemed at least for a while 
to hold out hopes for the future. The court can investigate and prosecute those indi- 
viduals accused of crimes against humanity, genocide, and crimes of war if national 
courts are unwilling or unable to investigate or prosecute such crimes. The Interna- 
tional Criminal Court will also help defend the rights of those who have often had 
little recourse to justice, such as women and children. Individuals all over the globe 
know about these facts. 

On a less legalistic understanding of the notion of a global citizenship, it is even 
clearer that there are all sorts of political decisions taken in the world that are de facto 
binding for all citizens on the globe; I think here of decisions taken by international 
organizations such as the WTO, the IMF, the World Bank, and various transnational 
judicial forums. Again, a citizen of the world can be expected to know about these 
institutions, and they are bound to yield to the decisions reached by these bodies. 

Even more importantly, there are all sorts of decisions made by individual govern- 
ments, the USA government in particular, which, as a matter of fact, are binding for 
all citizens of the globe. I think here of decisions to prohibit the growing of certain 
crops (such as coca in South America), which are de facto binding on all citizens of 
the globe. I think here also of all kinds of so-called anti-terrorist measures, which 
are carried out on a global scale. There is no way for a citizen of the world to be 
ignorant of these measures. 

In a global world, moreover, and this is a point of growing importance, where 
people travel and where trade is global, it is also clear that even a law adopted 
by a national parliament is in fact binding all citizens of the world. If the South 
African parliament decides to tax certain products, these taxes will have to be paid 
by anyone who travels to or establishes commerce with South Africa. Actual political 
development has fostered a new identity among the citizens of the world. 

It might be objected that I am here painting a much too rosy picture of the present 
political development. What I describe here may have been true up to the present. 
However, as I noted in the chapter on the scope and limits of global despotism, the 
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hopes of globalism now dissipate. Hostilities are built between nations. New wars 
are being fought. Nations are confronting each other, not only by military means but 
also through economic warfare (euphemistically described as a policy of “economic 
sanctions”). All this takes place against an already hostile environment. The most 
aggressive party here has been the US. Here, a rough overview is provided: 


Between 1918 and 1998, US administrations restricted trade with sanctioned nations 115 
times; 64 of these occasions were during the 1990s, and most of them were unilateral. 
By 1997, the equivalent of half the world’s population was living under some form of US 
sanction.” 


However, from what we have already seen in the form of globalization, we can safely 
conclude that such an ideal can be realized. We may safely argue from what exists, 
or, at least, from what we just saw as coming into existence, to what is possible. 

In fact, it seems that globalization is a phenomenon that has had its ups and 
downs. There was a historical period propitious for cosmopolitan ideas during the 
late nineteenth century. We see this when the situation is measured in terms of 
trade—not only in goods but also in knowledge—capital flows and migration. It 
started roughly in 1870 and continued up to the beginning of World War I.° It was 
foreshadowed in Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days (1872). There was 
another globalization period, which can be measured in similar terms, lasting from 
the end of the Cold War to the present time. Here, the explosive expansion of capital 
flows has been a characteristic.’ 

The problem to face is therefore not if a global citizenship and a cosmopolitan 
identity is possible, we know that it is since we have now and then in human history 
approached it, but if there is a way of “democratizing” a global citizenship. What are 
the prospects for such a development once a despotic world government is in place 
and where national governments—despotic ones and democratic ones alike—have 
been robbed of their sovereignty? 

Given that a global demos in a world state exists, what are the prospects of 
democratizing it? Will citizens in a world state, ruled by an enlightened despotism, 
develop a cosmopolitan identity propitious for global democracy? 

This is more than likely, given that these citizens have supported this despotic rule 
in their attempt to save humanity from immanent disasters. They will feel that once 
the despotic world government put in place by them has served its mission, it is time 
for it to let go. With the advent of a world state follows a boost for cosmopolitan 
thinking. A cry for global democracy will be heard all over the globe. 


5 Hélène Richard and Anne-Cécile Robert, “Russia and the West: Between Sanctions and War”. 
For a background, see Nicholas Mulder, The Economic Weapon. The Rise of Sanctions as a Tool of 
Modern War. 


6 For a review and further references, see Guillaume Daudin, Matthias Morys, and Kevin H. 
O’Rourke, Globalization, 1870-1914. 

7For some statistics in this well-research field, see for example Philip Turner, “Financial 
Globalization and Emerging Market Capital Flows”. 
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We saw in the previous chapter that the only realistic notion of global democracy is 
cast in radical populist terms. What is needed is nothing less than a world parliament, 
elected in a representative and proportionate manner, ascertaining that the laws that 
are adopted by it are, in a manner of speaking, the laws that would have been enacted 
had it been possible for the global population to meet under the oaks, to discuss 
various different proposals carefully, and, finally, to reach their decision through the 
application of the majority rule. 

Is there a way of approaching such a situation? Can in any way a trustworthy 
roadmap toward global democracy be drawn, taking its point of departure in a situa- 
tion where an enlightened despotic world government has averted the most imminent 
threats to our common existence? 

The following idea of cosmopolitan citizenship and a world government could 
be adumbrated. We build here on the only available existing institution, the UN. In 
the interest of cosmopolitan citizenship together with a world government, the UN 
is reformed in the following manner. 

The security council has now been exchanged for the world government. The 
general assembly may now seem like a historical relict. When there are no sovereign 
nation states anymore that could be represented, the rationale behind the general 
assembly has gone away. However, strong sentiments may remain, and the world 
government may need a way to communicate with former nation states in a formal 
manner. It is likely, therefore, that the general assembly will be kept in place where 
former nation states each take one seat. 

However, we have also speculated that a world parliament will be established. 
The world parliament, not the general assembly, is the germ to global democracy. 
However, the world parliament could be a natural part of the former United Nations 
organizational structure, where the United Nations have now been given some new 
and suitable name, such as the United World (UW). 

It is likely that the general assembly will prove to be a problem rather than an 
asset in the struggle for global democracy. It may come quite correctly to look upon 
the world parliament as its rival. In addition, certainly, when the world parliament 
gains power, there will remain little room for the general assembly anymore. 

The world parliament will in due time be elected in a proportionate manner by 
the world population, and the representatives that take place in it will have one vote 
each. The elections must be supervised and accepted by representatives of the United 
World. To start with, however, it is likely that it is only in part elected democratically. 

If such a parliamentary institution is established, regardless of how it is elected, 
such an interesting view of the world we will meet when we see the representatives 
assemble. A third of all the representatives will be from China and India! 

Or is this perhaps a problem? Some advocates of world government have thought 
so. Alfred Ewing, for example, wanted to restrict the representation from the most 
densely populated regions of the world: 
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Without casting any reflections whatever on the Indians or Chinese, it must be admitted that 
few Englishmen or Americans would care to be governed by a body in which these two 
countries had together four or five times as much say as the Anglo-Saxon peoples.® 


This qualification is not at all reasonable. It is certainly not acceptable to Indians or 
the Chinese. Therefore, I think rather the fact here described is something that should 
teach Western people a lesson. If the world government in command of the process 
compromises the populist democratic ideal from the start, the political struggle in 
defense of it will be lost. If the goal is a true global democracy, where a system of “one 
person, one vote”, is practiced, there is no way of avoiding the consequence that the 
part of the world where most people live will send most of the delegates to the world 
parliament. Note, however, that these delegates will represent, not their former nation 
states, but political ideologies suggesting different and often conflicting answers to 
the question of how the world should be ruled. 

There is another problem, which is real, but of little consequence. Some present 
nation states are too small to be entitled to any representative in the world parliament. 
If the parliament consists of, say, one thousand representatives, who are representa- 
tive of a global population consisting of eight billion people, it takes a population 
consisting of some eight million people to have the right to a representative. 

There are two main ways of approaching this practical problem. One is to compro- 
mise the ideal and grant representatives to these small countries at the cost of large 
countries. A better way, however, is to construct special constituencies, not following 
national borders, to allow the citizens of small former nation states to cast their votes 
in the elections. After all, those who are elected are not supposed to represent their 
former nation states but rather political parties, taking up a stance on problems to 
do with peace, global justice, and the environment. A proportionate system requires 
that many representatives are elected in each constituency. 

All this means that it might eventually be a good idea to eliminate the reliance 
on former nation states when constituencies are constructed. Why not accept, 
for example, that the European Union, North America, or the African Union are 
constituencies? In that way, different parties can compete within the unions for 
support from their citizens, and representatives from more than one party can be 
elected from one region. 

The remaining general assembly of the former United Nations will consist of 
representatives of national governments—governments of former nation states now 
relegated to the role of municipalities within the global order—according to the 
system, one country, one vote. A sad fact is that this institution can be expected to 
be especially dear to local despotic governments, now robbed of their sovereignty 
but still capable of exercising their dictatorial rule within their respective national 
borders. However, the existence of a world parliament would also mean a strong 
incentive for democratization within existing nondemocratic states. I conjecture that 
eventually the general assembly will be abolished. 


8 Alfred C. Ewing, The Individual, the State, and World Government, p. 289. 
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Given the existence of a world government and a world parliament, how should 
the world government gain support from the parliament? We assume that it has 
established it because it has a need to gain support for its policies. 

The easy and straightforward answer to this question is that the world parliament 
should elect the world government from now on. It is likely that this will not happen 
until most of the yet nondemocratic former nation states have also been democratized. 
While this would mean that the world would have to wait quite a while for global 
democracy to materialize, it also provides the abovementioned incentive for hastening 
the process of democratization within these refractory dictatorial former nation states. 

I have argued that natural conservatism is likely to be expected in relation to the 
rule of former nation states when the world government has been established. This 
means also, probably, that democratic and despotic former national governments will 
stay in power for quite a while. 

It is natural to assume that despotic rulers of former nation states will be hesitant 
regarding global democracy. Their top priority would be a return to a situation with 
independent nation states, where they regain sovereignty and military resources. 
Their next priority would be continued global despotism. Global democracy would 
be rejected out of hand by the local despotic governments. 

Certainly, it is logically possible that local despotic governments arrange fair and 
free elections to a world parliament, but this will not happen. In practice, global 
democracy is not conceivable unless these nation states become democratized inter- 
nally. The parties competing within these despotically ruled nations for seats in the 
world parliament will also be keen on having a say on the rule of their own “con- 
stituency”, the former nation state. They will not be willing to tolerate despotic rule 
locally once democracy prevails globally. 

Thus, there will be a time lag caused by natural conservatism. However, there 
is room for hope. When some kind of world parliament is in place, momentum for 
democracy all over the globe can be expected. It may prove difficult for despotic 
governments to resist popular opposition successfully when they are robbed of 
both military forces and sovereignty. It is not unlikely that the transition to global 
democracy, once it has come into motion, will be quick and swift. 


6 The Military Question 


One of the most urgent tasks of the World Government to deal with would be to 
disarm the nation states, to build up military resources at its own command and 
to destroy all nuclear weapons and put an end to MAD and all sorts of terror and 
well-founded fear connected to it. This must all happen at the very moment when 
the despotic rule is established. There is no denying that this is the most difficult 
task to settle for the newly established world government. How convenient is it not 
therefore, as I can do in the present context, to stipulate that this has taken place. 
However, even when it has been established and commands military resources, 
there will be conflict all over the globe to handle. The high command of the world 
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police will be in the hands of the world government. Hopefully, the world police 
will not be too busy, but certainly, there will be some use for it. It is important that 
the decisions to use military force are made in an impartial manner and based on 
grounds that could be justified to any reasonable world citizen. 

This is where the world parliament enters the picture. Once it is there, even if it 
initially has little or no formal political power, it can advise the world government 
in a manner that creates a de facto legitimacy of its harsh actions. Once the world 
parliament has gained formal political power, it can hold the world government 
responsible and legislate in a manner that allows that a rule of law prevails also when 
violent measures are taken against recalcitrant parts of the world population. 

Setting the question about the desirability of global democracy to one side, all 
this seems to be “feasible” in the sense that, were the relevant individuals ready to 
act to accomplish it, global democracy would result. 


7 Miultinationals and Global Democracy 


People who advocate the idea of a global democracy are often met with the objection 
that there exists a kind of obstacle, which might prove even more refractory than 
the opposition from former national states or a despotic world government, and it 
has to do with multinational companies. One of the reasons that we need a world 
government has to do with the existence of such companies, of course. In the existing 
world order, if a government restricts or regulates an industry, for example, for 
environmental reasons, the company can choose to move its production abroad rather 
than complying with the regulations. In many ways, multinational companies find 
ways of bullying and punishing the governments of poor nations. This point has been 
put forward by David Beetham: 


This freedom of movement by multinationals tends to penalize governments which seek to 
maintain standards of social welfare, environmental regulation or tax regimes [...], many 
of the measures which governments have used in the past to develop a coherent industrial 
policy for their country are no longer possible.” 


Since this was written, we have also seen an immense increase in capital flows.!° 


And capital flows even more smoothly than do multinational firms. This increased 
flow of capital means that the pressure on national governments has become in many 
cases irresistible. As a consequence of this we need a world government that can put 
forward regulations with respect to multinational companies and capital flow. 

We now assume that such a world government is in place, although a despotic 
one. Would multinationals and those who are more generally in command of capital 
on the international market still feel that global democracy poses a special threat to 
them? Would they feel that they may be more strictly regulated in their dealings in 


? Democracy: A Beginner’s Guide, p. 55. 
!0 See once again Philip Turner, “Financial Globalization and Emerging Market Capital Flows”. 
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a global democracy than they are under a despotic world government, which could 
be more easily manipulated by them? Perhaps mighty multinational companies and 
banks commanding the international flow of capital will be able to obstruct the road 
to global democracy. Perhaps their obstruction, considering their economic power, 
will be decisive. 

How we should assess the strength of this objection to the feasibility of global 
democracy has much to do with what we (and the executives and owners of the 
multinational companies) can reasonably expect from a global democracy in terms 
of radical attacks against the liberty of the multinational companies and those in 
command of international capital flows. Of course, if the establishment of global 
democracy means world socialist revolution, in the style of Lenin and Trotsky, then 
indeed the multinational companies and owners of capital will organize a very strong 
resistance. However, there is little to indicate that the establishment of global democ- 
racy would mean a quick global transition to socialism. The natural parallel is rather 
with the establishment of various national kinds of democracy. 

In some places where the transition to democracy has been coupled with strong 
social ambitions, such as in Spain in the 1930s and in Chile in the 1970s, the oppo- 
sition has been violent, of course. However, the introduction of democracy in many 
other countries, where it has not been coupled with strong social ambitions, has been 
peaceful. Even when the introduction of democracy meant a transition to a welfare 
state, there was plenty of room for megafirms to flourish. The Scandinavian example 
is here instructive. The transition to a democratic welfare state has been tolerated 
by those who are in control of decisive means of economic power. The reason is 
that they have found the transition either to their advantage or at least as a kind of 
reasonable compromise, guaranteeing peaceful conditions and stable institutions in 
the foreseeable future. There is interesting research on this topic upon which it is 
possible to draw also regarding the transition to global democracy.!! 

It might be difficult to understand why multinational companies would accept an 
institutional scheme where their freedom is in many ways curtailed. Here, however, 
it is important to avoid a simple misunderstanding. Each multinational company has, 
when it decides where to invest in the existing anarchistic world order, an incentive 
to take advantage of low wages, poor social conditions, and so forth. If it does not 
take advantage of such, from its own restricted point of view, “assets”, then someone 
else will do so, and it will be relatively worse placed in the fierce competition on the 
market. In these circumstances, to have one’s way, it may be economically rational to 
resort to costly measures such as threats and bribes. An executive may be willing to 
take a nonnegligible risk of ending up in a court of law. However, if no one is allowed 
to take advantage of assets such as these, then there is no competitive drawback to 
not being allowed to do so. The despotic world government, dealing with problems 
such as global heating, has already introduced such restrictions. If its decisions have 


'l See Acemoglu and Robinson, Economic Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy. Their main 
hypothesis was anticipated by Robert Dahl, already in 1971, in Polyarchy: Participation and 
Opposition. 
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been considered fair and reasonable, multinationals and people in command of the 
capital flows may also be willing to accept them. 

Moreover, a secure democratic global order may be advantageous to commerce 
in general. Peace, a competent and self-confident workforce, may come to be seen 
as assets rather than as costs. The world state and global democracy mean an end 
to economic warfare; hence, in the new global democratic order, trade can flourish. 
This would mean a huge advantage for industry and commerce in general. 

It is reasonable to assume, then, that even if the opposition from the multinational 
capital and from those who control the flow of capital in the world will undoubtedly 
be there, it is not invincible. There may even be some enlightened capitalists around 
who see global democracy as a possibility rather than a problem. 


8 Conclusion 


I have been very brief and sketchy in this chapter. It would be ridiculous to treat 
the subject otherwise. No one can make a reliable and very detailed blueprint for 
global democracy. I assume, however, that I have now shown that the idea of a global 
democracy is not completely utopian. If the process toward global democracy starts 
once a world state (with an enlightened despotic world government) is already a fact, 
i.e., where the relevant demos have been established, it should not be too farfetched 
to think that the road to democracy will be swift. 

However, will such a movement ever arise? This depends on how people come to 
value the main two alternatives to it: continued despotic rule or a return to independent 
nation states. 

Will they feel that global democracy is the best option available? Is it the best 
option available? 


Chapter 9 A) 
Is Global Democracy Desirable? get 


1 Introduction 


We have seen that we need global government to avoid existential threats to humanity. 
The threat posed by global heating, because of its gradual nature, presents a possi- 
bility that a world government will be introduced. Once in place, the world govern- 
ment needs to address other existential problems in addition to global heating. It is 
necessary to secure global justice, to avoid nuclear war and to avert terrorist threats 
through genetically engineered pandemics and other urgent tasks. However, once it 
has handled imminent existential global threats, should we keep it and stay satisfied 
with the world state? If we do, one possible move would be an attempt to democra- 
tize the existing world state and establish a global democracy. Another possibility is, 
of course, to keep the enlightened despotism that has saved us from extinction and 
forget the idea of establishing a global democracy. In addition, yet a final possible 
move would be to attempt to see to it that the newly established world order be torn 
to pieces and the old system with nation states be resurrected. 

Is the discussion of where to go once we live under a despotic world government 
that has saved us from extinction premature? Could we not just wait, and see? 

This may appear to be a reasonable approach. Appearances are deceptive, however. 
The main reason for not waiting to see is that it is not at all sure that any despotic 
world government will come to our rescue before it is too late. The odds that such an 
attempt to save us will gain popular support are much better if it can be perceived as 
a first step toward a global democracy that can be seen as desirable in its own right. 
This is, of course, the stance I have taken up in this book. 

I will argue in defense of a move toward global democracy. I will argue that 
global democracy is desirable in its own right. I do so in the hope that considera- 
tions of the kind I put forward render the idea of a despotic world government that 
saves humanity more palatable. Mainly I will argue in defense of global democracy 
indirectly, however, by confronting the most well-known arguments against global 
democracy. Typically, these arguments are used against the idea that a democratic 
world state should be established in the first place. Here, I treat them as arguments 
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for why such an established state once it exists should be torn apart. In my argu- 
ment in defense of global democracy, at the end of this chapter, I will be very brief. 
Democracy seems to be a default position. If there are no good arguments against it, 
we should be prepared to accept it. 

I will start with a discussion about a continued elite rule of the world. I have 
commented in passing about elitist ideas put forward already by Plato (the philoso- 
phers ought to rule) and from H. G. Wells (the experts ought to rule the world) as well 
as in our own time Jason Brennan (ordinary folks are not good enough to rule them- 
selves). Here the focus is on the problem with future generations. Would a continued 
despotism better than global democracy be capable of seeing to the best interest of 
future people? 

Only when I have set the elitist option to one side will I go deeply into the 
arguments against global democracy, indicating that we should tear the existing 
world state apart once the immanent existential threats have been averted. 


2 Continued Despotism for the Sake of Future 
Generations? 


It is important to note that when I have argued in defense of global despotism, this 
argument does not rely on any skepticism regarding the efficacy of democracy as such. 
I have relied solely on a skepticism concerning the possibility of solving global exis- 
tential problems in a world characterized by anarchy. I think of the existing order with 
independent nation states caught by the tragedy of the commons. We need a quick 
despotic solution to handle imminent existential global threats. I have supposed that 
existing former national democracies will remain democracies after they have been 
robbed of their sovereignty. However, should I also have evoked arguments against 
democracy as such? Is it impossible to handle the relevant global threats through 
democratic means? Is it impossible democratically to handle problems where the 
incumbent generation needs to make sacrifices in the interest of future generations? 
If so, then this spells problem for the idea of global democracy. 

I have not pressed this point since it seems irrelevant in a situation where only 
13% of the world’s population lives under “liberal democracy”. We cannot hope 
any more that we should first establish a global democracy and then allow it to 
attempt to solve the global problems. There is no time to proceed in that manner. 
This is something humanity should have done long ago, but since it didn’t, time 
for this project, even if it had been feasible and highly desirable, is already up. 
However, the argument that despotism better than democracy can handle decisions 
where the interests of future generations are involved (and where the incumbent 
generation needs to make sacrifices for their sake) has been put forward, and in a 
situation where a despotic global government is in place, it has indeed relevance for 
whether global democracy should be established. Would global democracy perhaps 
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be counterproductive? Would it be better to stick to a despotism that has successfully 
saved humanity? 

According to an influential criticism, democracy is poor at handling problems to 
do with future generations. It is difficult, it has been claimed, in the interest of future 
generations, to gain support for sacrifices made now by the incumbent generation. 
Since democracy is based on consent, this bodes ill for democracy. It would be safer 
here to rely on some despotic regime. 

Now, given that a global despotic government has been established, the following 
questions can be posed: would it be better to stick to it rather than to try to 
move forward toward a global democracy? The alternative of giving up on global 
government entirely will be discussed in subsequent sections. 

Let us suppose that we face a choice between an existing enlightened global 
despotism, which has just saved humanity from going extinct because of global 
heating, amid handling problems caused by past sins in the form of global refugees, 
tricky matters about the best distributions of the burdens that must be carried by the 
incumbent generation. Would it be a good idea to keep it? Or, is a global democracy, 
after all, a better choice? 

Even if the imminent threat against humanity has been averted, there may be many 
more sacrifices that must be made to leave decent room for coming generations. At 
least it would be rash to rule out this possibility. The more technologically advanced 
humanity has become, the more it has molded nature to suite its purposes, the deeper 
the conflict between the present and future generations has grown. It is highly likely 
that even in the future there will exist a moral imperative to sacrifice now in the 
interest of sentient future life on the planet and in its habitable vicinity. 

Can a democracy handle such problems? Can a despotism handle them better? 
We should be open-minded when we discuss these matters. We could simplify and 
pose the following two questions: 


Can a global democracy handle the problems with future generations? 
Can a global despotism handle the problems with future generations? 


This reminds a Swedish reader of something the Swedish author Sven Lindquist 
wrote back in the mid-1960s: 


Is social and economic liberation possible without resorting to violent means? 


Is social and economic liberation possible with resorting to violent means?! 


He famously answered both questions negatively. We must not exclude the possi- 
bility that we have to do the same regarding democracy and despotism in relation 
to sacrifices in the interest of future generations. In my discussion about democracy, 
I rely on the populist ideal I have described and defended in a previous chapter. In 
my view of despotism, I try to articulate a view as realistic as possible. In relation to 
both democracy and despotism I adopt a long-term perspective. 


' Sven Lindqvist, Myten om Wu Tao-tzo, my translation. 
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To begin with, here is something about the most popular arguments to the effect 
that democracy cannot handle the problem with sacrifices (here and now) in the 
interest of future generations. 

First, it has straightforwardly been claimed that people at large are simply not 
prepared to make sacrifices for future people. They do not see it as their responsibility 
to do so, or they are skeptical about the possibility of truly making life better for future 
people. This is a problem for democratic decision-making relying on the political 
will of the incumbent generation, it has been said. Democratic decision-making is 
marked by a kind of “short-termism’’,, as it has been called by Macello Di Paola and 
Dale Jamieson. This reminds us also of the economists’ penchant for discount rates. 

To this has been added the observation that, even if young people can show concern 
for future generations, middle aged and old people, who are in the majority in the 
population (the youngest ones are not even allowed to vote), are not prepared to 
show such concern. This fact is devastating to the idea that such problems should be 
handled in a democratic manner. 

David Runciman, who has put forward this argument, writes: 


Recent polling in Britain indicates that for nearly half of all voters aged 18 to 24, global 
warming represents the most pressing issue of our time. Less than 20 percent of voters over 
65 think the same. In the United States, only 10 percent of eligible voters aged 18 to 29 
describe climate change as a “not very serious problem,” compared with 40 percent of those 
over 65 who call it that.? 


An explanation why this is so has been suggested along the following lines. The older 
you become, the more you have invested in your life and in material things related to 
it. In addition, the more you have invested in it, the less likely it is that you should be 
prepared to make sacrifices in the interest of anonymous future people. This is like 
giving up on the life you have created for yourself. 

To this can be added the conjecture that the older you get, the more you may 
be attracted also to the idea that if there are no future people, then there is no one 
there who can lament this fact. Hence, you come to believe that you make no moral 
mistake if you act in a manner that means that there will be no future people. In 
Chapter 5, I discussed and rejected this argument. We are under a moral obligation 
to keep humanity going for as long a time as possible. However, many people may 
still hold on to the mistaken belief that we have no such obligation. Hence, they see 
no reason to make the necessary sacrifices. 

Finally, in nation states practicing democratic decision-making, there are often 
certain constitutional arrangements intended to slow down the pace in political deci- 
sion making, to give extra weight to minorities, and even to grant a veto-right in 
relation to some kinds of decisions. However, quick, and drastic decisions are often 
needed if we want to cater to the interests of future generations. These are points 
made by Macello Di Paola and Dale Jamieson.* 


? Marcello Di Paola and Dale Jamieson, “Climate Change and the Challenges to Democracy”. 
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This last objection lacks relevance in relation to the populist ideal of democ- 
racy presupposed here. According to this ideal, there is little room for constitu- 
tional measures intended to restrict the political power of the majority. However, 
there is no denying that the other considerations discussed above suggest that it is 
highly problematic through democratic decisions to handle problems with future 
generations. 

Now, let us turn to despotism. It is equally difficult to see why a despotic govern- 
ment fares any better in this regard. Why would it produce any better outcomes? 
Despotic governments need popular support just like democratic ones do, albeit they 
depend on it in more indirect ways, and it is hardly easier for such governments than 
itis for democratically elected ones to gain acceptance for austere policies motivated 
by concerns for future generations. 

To all this should be added that there are special normative problems that pertain 
exclusively to despotism, which should make us reluctant to accept such a rule in 
the long run. Young, enlightened despots, enjoying popular support, solving crucial 
problems, is one thing. However, they grow gray hairs and lose their touch with 
the problems as time passes by. They tend to encircle themselves with people who 
uncritically tell them what they want to hear. They often turn a blind eye to important 
but disturbing facts. They may even become corrupt. Just think of the difference 
between a young and an old Fidel Castro, not to speak of a young and an old Robert 
Mugabe! Even an enlightened despotic world government who has saved humanity 
from disaster will grow old and conform to this well-known pattern. 

It should be added that it is difficult to exchange old despots for better and younger 
ones once they have established their rule. It might be easier—but of course no 
easy task in ordinary circumstances—to topple them and exchange their rule for a 
democratic one. There may be moments where such a change in political system 
becomes realistic. If democracy is to be preferred to despotism, then we should not 
hesitate to seize the possibility. 

Therefore, what are we to conclude from this? From the point of efficiency, there 
seems to be a draw between democracy and despotism. In the short run, we must 
rely on despotism, I have argued. What about the long run, then? In the long run, we 
should rely on normative rather than empirical considerations. After all, normatively 
speaking, democracy is to be preferred to despotism. We should also adopt a long- 
term perspective on each kind of political system. Despotism tends to degenerate. 
There is no similar tendency associated with democracy. 

My tentative conclusion is therefore that, in the long run, we should invest our 
hope and political ambitions for the future in global democracy rather than in global 
despotism. As soon as possible, we should strive to replace enlightened despotism 
(while it is still enlightened) with global democracy. If necessary, when it has degen- 
erated, we should topple it in our strife for global democracy. We should see to it, 
however, that we do not render radical decisions too difficult because of constitu- 
tional bars. We should opt for the kind of populist democracy I have described in a 
previous chapter. If we set us this goal from the start, where attempts are being made 
to install a despotic world government capable of saving humanity, it is also more 
likely that this—temporary but necessary—despotic rule can materialize. If we can 
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see it as a first step toward global democracy, we may be willing to go for it and—for 
a while—bear with it. 

However, this conclusion presupposes that a return to global democracy is itself 
preferable to a return to global anarchy, with a system of independent and sovereign 
national states. 


3 Why Not a Return to Global Anarchy? 


Many people seem to have thought that global anarchy is preferable to a world state. 
They have put forward some very strong arguments in defense of their position. 
If they are right, after having been saved by a global despotism, we should try to 
tear apart the newly established world state and exchange it for something like the 
world as we know it at present. Even more importantly, in the present context, if they 
are right, then the prospects for the advent of a world government, enjoying strong 
popular support capable of saving humanity, are bleak. These arguments are indeed 
strong ones, but it might seem that they lose some of their strength when used, not 
in opposition to the establishment of a world state but rather in defense of the claim 
that this state, once established, should be given up. 

I have noted previously that it is likely that there will exist a strong yearning among 
despotic leaders of former national states for a return to a pristine time when within 
sovereign states they commanded military resources of their own. The arguments put 
forward by these despotic leaders for a return to global anarchy need not be taken 
too seriously. Their arguments—if they at all bother to argue—reflect the exclusive 
self-interests among these leaders themselves. However, more principled arguments 
to the same effect need to be addressed. In the sequel, I will discuss and attempt to 
rebut these arguments, and I frame them as arguments to the effect that an existing 
world state should be torn apart—even if, originally, they have been put forward to 
rebut the idea that a world state should be established. 

In my roadmap to global democracy, starting out with global despotism, I conjec- 
tured that the advent of a world government would engender a third wave of 
cosmopolitan thinking. This wave would be following upon the one that started 
approximately 1870 and ended with World War I, and the other one that started after 
the end of the cold war and ended quite recently (exactly when is too early to say, 
as probably Zhou Enlai would have put it). Hopefully, once the world state exists, 
people will be more prone to see themselves for what in fact they now are: citizens 
of the world. 

However, this speculation concerned people’s inner lives and their psychology. 
We also must confront the objective world. Objective social and economic facts set 
both the scope and limits for how well a world democracy could function. Would it 
be stable? Would it be truly democratic? I now turn to that side of the issue. 

These arguments are mainly the argument from a lack of “real” democracy (a 
global democracy would be a sham), the argument from communitarianism (there is 
a lack of community in the world at large, and such a community is a prerequisite for 
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a well-functioning common democracy), a similar argument from economy (there is 
a lack of economic integration on the globe, and such integration is a prerequisite for 
a well-functioning common democracy), and, finally, the fear that global democracy 
may eventually come to mean global tyranny (a “soulless despotism” in Kant’s 
words). 

I will discuss them in order. 


4 The Argument from the Lack of True Democracy 


One objection to the adumbrated democratic reform would undoubtedly be that 
global democracy is bound to be lacking in democratic quality. Even if we establish 
the relevant political institutions, there will be a real democratic deficit. 

Now, if we apply the argument to the early stages of the roadmap designed here, 
this objection is certainly correct. The decisions taken by the world government, 
perhaps supported by the world parliament, could very well be “democratic” in the 
sense that each decision reflects the will of the bodies taking it. It is desirable that a 
democratic procedure is adhered to here. Moreover, if world parliament is elected in 
a strictly proportionate manner, it may make sense to say of its decisions that they 
reflect the will of the people on the globe. This being a fact will be a strong impetus 
to popular political participation on a global scale and, hence, to an urge for further 
democratization. However, as has been stressed, during the early stages toward global 
democracy, the decisions made by the world parliament will be of minor importance. 
The despotic world government, not formally held responsible by this assembly, will 
have the final say on all important decisions. Therefore, even if the world parliament 
could be representative of the world population, in a straightforward sense (once 
elections have been arranged on a global level), by their decisions, they would not 
be able to make much difference to world politics. 

All this means that the objection that a political system such as the one adumbrated 
would not mean that the will of the world population would in any way be decisive for 
the political decisions reached by the world government would certainly be correct. 

Is this a relevant objection to this kind of institution? I am a bit ambivalent on 
this point. My main inclination, however, is to argue in the following manner: the 
objection is true but irrelevant. After all, if a world parliament was established, 
also one lacking decisive power, then there would exist an important tool for future 
democratization. In the same manner that the European Parliament is eager to obtain 
more power and influence, it is reasonable to assume that the world parliament 
would be eager to obtain power. In addition, in the same manner that the European 
Parliament has an important role to play when public political discussions take place 
that mold the public opinion similar discussions within the world parliament would 
mold the world opinion. 

However, there is an important difference between the EU and the world. Within 
the EU, there are many strong nations competing for influence. World politics bears 
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little semblance to this. This leads to a serious follow-up on the objection from democ- 
racy. A world government elected along the lines described here would not only be 
little responsive to the political opinion held by the world population but also, as a 
matter of fact, be in the grips of the former nation states that have supported it when it 
seized power. Most likely, we speak of the former US and Chinese administrations. 
The system adumbrated would mean the USA and China would covertly rule the 
world through the world government with little regard to the world parliament. 

This argument works to some extent against the idea that we should establish 
a global democratic state. However, once a world state exists, it lacks relevance. 
Here, we cannot assume that the US and Chinse administrations exist anymore, in 
the way we know them today. They are stripped of power, and they cannot rely on 
any military means. These administrations rule parts of the world that may still exist 
as political entities; we may even speak of them as states, but they are relegated in 
the global order to the role we now have given to municipalities within nation states. 
These administrations are robbed entirely of sovereignty. This does not rob them of 
all their power, of course. They may collude with large businesses in different parts 
of the world. 

When I discussed my roadmap to global democracy, I discussed possible opposi- 
tion to global democracy from economic elites who are today capable of competing 
with one another by bribing, threatening, and bullying national governments to have 
their way. I argued that such resistance might be possible to overcome if restrictions 
against such behavior on the part of big business are impartially handled; then the 
existence of these restrictions means no relative disadvantage to any one firm. I also 
argued, which is more important in the present context, that a transition to global 
democracy may be feasible if it does not take too radical a redistributive form. This 
is the lesson we must draw from the introduction of democracy on a national level,” 
and global democracy is hardly any different in this respect. Now, it is reasonable to 
believe that global democracy will not as such be radically redistributive, but this, 
of course, means that it would lack some of the attraction egalitarians have seen in 
democracy. 

We should also consider the alternative that the “Westphalian” order with indepen- 
dent national states is re-established. Does it not mean that megafirms now regain 
their power to put even a few democratic nation states (most states may well be 
autocracies after the dissolution of the world state) under hard pressure? 

Here, the proper attitude, it seems to me, is to hope for improvement in the very 
long run, when global democracy is safely in place. Then, the time may also be ripe 
for more advanced social global reforms. Here, we can only speculate, however, so 
there is no denying that there is something to the objection that global democracy is 
likely to deliver less than many egalitarians, let alone socialists, would hope for. 

Here, we may remember that there was a time when socialists were indifferent 
to what they claimed was merely a “bourgeoise” democracy. Few if any share that 


5] rely here mainly on Adron Acemoglu and James A. Robin, Economic Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy. 
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attitude anymore. Even socialists see the establishment of democracy in a capitalist 
world as at least a first step toward their desired goal. 


5 The Argument from Communitarianism 


There exists an argument from communitarianism to the effect that global citizenship 
is not desirable. The point of departure of this argument is the idea that citizenship 
should go together with a kind of communality. Citizenship, on this notion, presup- 
poses immersion in acommon language, acommon culture, a set of values, acommon 
history, and so forth. It is not difficult, but not very meaningful in the present context, 
to find radical statements of this position from thinkers such as Alasdair MacIntyre, 
Michael Sandel, Charles Taylor, and Michael Walzer.® It is noteworthy, however, that 
even such a moderate thinker as the Canadian communitarian philosopher William 
Kymlicka came close to stating it when, for example, he wrote: 


[D]emocracy requires us to trust, and to make sacrifices for, those who do not share our 
interests and goals. The emergence of issue-specific transnational identities may explain 
why Greenpeace members are willing to make sacrifices for the environment around the 
world but it doesn’t explain why Greenpeace members are willing to make sacrifices for, 
say, ethnocultural minorities around the world, particularly those who may demand the right 
to engage in practices harmful to the environment. Democracy requires the adjudication 
of conflicting interests, and so works best when there is some sort of common identity 
that transcends these conflicting interests. Within nation-states, a common national identity 
ideally transcends differences between pro-development and pro-environment groups, and 
enables some level of trust and solidarity between them. It is difficult to see what services 
this function at the transnational level.’ 


If this observation is correct, I suppose it would be a good idea, once the imminent 
threat to humanity has been averted by a global despotic government, to try to tear 
the newly established world state apart. This would be no little task, of course. 
Just remember the difficulties in steering the UK out of the European Union. Just 
remember the disastrous consequences when Yugoslavia was dissolved. Think of the 
aftermath of the dissolution of the Soviet Union. Therefore, it would be comforting 
if the observation was wrong. 

To my mind, even in this less radical form, I find that this idea is wrong. The 
premise upon which it is based, the notion that a common citizenship requires the 
kind of communality put forward here, is false. It is false if taken as an empirical 
statement, and it is equally false if taken as a statement of an ideal. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable that people who belong to the same political unit share 
language, culture, basic values, or anything of the kind. 


6 See for example Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which Rationality ?, M. Sandel, Liberalism 
and the Limits of Justice, C. Taylor, “Conditions of an Unforced Consensus on Human Rights”, and 
Michael Walzer, Thick and Thin. 

7 William Kymlicka, Politics in the Vernacular: Nationalism, Multiculturalism, and Citizenship, 
p. 239. 
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It is of note that even Kymlicka seems implicitly to admit that much now. This is 
from a recent interview: 


Countries that adopt multiculturalism policies tend to do better on a wide range of outcomes, 
such as intergroup attitudes or levels of political participation, than do countries that reject 
multiculturalism. There’s a lively debate about how much multiculturalism policies per se 
are responsible for these better outcomes, and even if pro-multicultural countries do better 
on average, they still fall very far short of justice. So I don’t myself use the language of 
“success”, insofar as that implies justice has been achieved. But I do think multiculturalism 
has been beneficial overall, even if we still have a lot of work left to do.® 


Close cultural, ethnic, and religious communities are important to our well-being 
and our sense of identity, but it is equally important that they are allowed to flourish 
in small and voluntary associations, not constituting in their own right political units. 
Kymlicka’s present idea of how this is possible is to acknowledge that citizenship 
may take different form for different groups: indigenous peoples, immigrants, and 
so forth. This would be even more obviously so in a world state. What is crucial is 
that a common sense of responsibility is created. According to Kymlicka, there is 
no evidence that such a common sense of responsibility cannot be created within a 
state practicing multicultural policies.” 

Therefore, why should not political and cultural borders overlap? This is to do 
with the fact that political units are not, or, when they are, are only to some extent, 
voluntary. We are not only born into political units (like we are born into cultures), but 
it may also prove very difficult and even impossible for us to leave them. However, 
then they should not take a form which could mean that we would feel suffocated 
once we determined that we were destined to belong to any one of them. 

We ought also to see to it that it is possible for those who want to do so to leave close 
cultural or ethnic groups. Here, they may need help from impartial state authority. 
I have discussed this theme elsewhere in this general form and will not belabor the 
point in the present context.!° 

Even more importantly, in the present context, when global democracy is 
discussed, the argument from communitarianism lacks force. On a global level it 
would be absurd to seek close unity among all people, but this is neither needed nor 
desirable. When a global democracy is established, this is done so in order better to 
handle pressing problems to do with peace, justice, and the environment. 

Even when the existential threat from global heating has been tended to, many 
similar problems will remain, and new ones will probably surface. A democratically 
elected world government should address these problems, but it should not meddle 
with all sorts of other problems. These are better left for former national and present 
local governments to tend to. These problems should be relegated to the appropriate 
levels. 


8 William Kymlicka, interview by Richard Marshall, 3-16 am, https://www.3-16am.co.uk/articles/ 
multiculturalism-animal-rights-and-inclusive-citizenship?c=end-times-series 


? William Kymlicka, ibid. 
10 “The Secular Model of the Multicultural State”. 
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It might be thought that the solution to problems of global justice requires close 
unity. This would be true if the solution to these problems could best be achieved 
through heavy taxes that redistribute resources among individual people on the globe. 
However, this is not a realistic approach to global injustices. If it were, the struggle 
to eliminate them would indeed be vain, for exactly the reasons that some commu- 
nitarians have put forward. People are not prepared to pay heavy taxes if they do not 
feel any solidarity with those who are at the receiving end of the system, and they 
are unlikely to do so on a global level.!! 

However, such a redistributive scheme is not required to establish global justice. 
What is required is merely acommon understanding that local empowerment all over 
the world is a reasonable requirement as well as a shared interest in global peace and 
a good environment. It is not very daring to assume that most people on the globe 
share these interests. These are not basic values but rather values that people can 
come to favor for all sorts of reasons, through what John Rawls famously called an 
overlapping consensus. 

There is a different way of understanding the communitarian argument, however. 
Even if a close community is not necessary for the functioning of a political system, 
small political units may be of interest if we want to cherish certain typical commu- 
nitarian values. If a close ethnic community is part of a nation, where it lives as 
a minority, it might feel threatened by the majority. The members of the minority 
community might feel that it would be better for it to become independent to avoid 
oppression from the alien majority culture. 

Is this a good argument against a global political community? I think not. In fact, 
it seems to be a good argument in defense of a global political community. 

There is no way to solve, with recourse to ethnic cleansing, secession, and the 
like, all the problems on our globe where minorities in nation states feel threatened 
by alien majoritarian cultures. Once you start to divide up a political order along 
ethnic lines (just think of Yugoslavia), new conflicts will arise (think of Bosnia). 
The problem is that people marry, conceive children, and make friends across ethnic 
lines. Therefore, people in the modern world must accept that they live together with 
people from different cultures. However, if they do so in closed nation states, where 
there is such a thing as a majority culture, the situation may indeed be perceived, 
when viewed from the point of view of the members of the minority culture, as 
suffocating. In a global political community, there is no such thing as a majority 
culture. Hence, there is no need for any minority culture to feel threatened by it. 

Even the establishment of supernational powers, such as the European Union, 
may render more easy-going the life of minority cultures in regions of nation states. 
It may, for example, be more acceptable for a Basque nationalist to accept that he or 
she is a citizen of the European Union than of Spain. The reason is that there is no 
such thing as a European common culture, based on any very particular basic values. 
It would be even easier to accept that you are a citizen of the world for a person 
deeply immersed in a narrow cultural community. 


H David Miller. Citizenship and National Identity, has elaborated on (and, indeed, overstated) this 
point. 
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To insist that basic values need not be shared on the globe is not to say that no 
values need to be shared if a world government should be installed. Here, the values 
constitutive of “cosmopolitanism” in Brian Barry’s sense of the word come to mind: 
individualism, equality, and universality. Certainly, at least a common adherence 
to democracy of some sort (for reasons that can take a variety of forms) would be 
mandatory if we want to move from global despotism to global democracy. A nice 
fact is that many and varied arguments for democracy exist. There are arguments 
from equality, liberty, and efficiency. If one of them fails, it is possible to rely on 
another one. This means that an overlapping consensus should be within reach. I 
return briefly to this point at the end of this chapter. 

It might be thought that, in the argument, I dismiss the problem of a common 
language too easily. Our language could be a sign of our identity, and perhaps we 
need not share this kind of identity with our fellow citizens. However, we need to 
communicate with them, at least if the political process where collective decisions 
are reached is to take a civilized form. However, how is it possible for all citizens on 
the globe to communicate, given that we speak different languages? 

Saint Augustine already made this objection to the idea of a world government: 

For if two men, each ignorant of the other’s language, meet and are compelled ... to remain 


together, then it is easier for dumb animals, even of different kinds, to associate together 
than for them, though both are human beings. !? 


However, had not Rome succeeded in spreading its own lingua franca? Had it not 
established a world order? Indeed, Saint Augustine conceded: 


... but at what a cost has this unity been achieved, all those great wars, all that human slaughter 
and bloodshed. !° 


This is a way too moralistic an objection. Judging from present experience, English 
is rapidly coming to fulfil the role Latin once played in the part of the world St 
Augustine saw as constituting the world order. English is now becoming our lingua 
franca and this is, or is becoming to be so, in the entire world. Viewed sub specie 
aeternitatis, this may seem less than desirable, it may be correctly interpreted as 
a sign of Anglo-American imperialism and it has certainly had a cost in terms of 
slaughter and bloodshed and yet, being a fact, it means that this kind of objection to 
a global citizenship loses its force. The idea of moving to Esperanto or some other 
artificial language is a nonstarter. 

To be sure, the spread of English, as a second language, on our globe has not 
yet been entirely consummated. If the further spread would require more warfare 
and bloodshed, then, of course, it might be a good idea not to rely on the use of 
English in the future. However, there is little evidence to indicate that warfare is a 
causal mechanism when English spreads on the globe today, irrespective of which 
the causes were in the past. Today, the spread of English takes place through cultural 
institutions, mass media, and science rather than through warfare. In addition, I see 
no problem with that. 


12 T have this quotation from Derek Heater, World Citizenship and World Government, p. 189. 
13 Derek Heater, ibid. 
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Furthermore, if the dominant role of English is a problem, there may soon be a 
way out of our predicament. The quality of Google translations is being constantly 
improved. More advanced possibilities exist. I will return to the question of AI as a 
threat. In the present context, AI is indeed presenting us with good news. Perhaps 
even the use of English as a second language will prove redundant. Soon, we may 
gain access to “artificial” means of instant communication, not only in the form of 
written words but orally as well, regardless of our basic linguistic community. If so, 
then this is indeed good news for the development of cosmopolitan values in general 
and global democracy in particular. 


6 The Argument from Lack of Economic Integration 


An economic objection, such as the communitarian objection, based on the concern 
that there is a lack of economic unification in the world rather than ethnic or cultural 
unification, has been put forward. It was popular when anti-globalization movements 
were common and strong. We hear less of it today—when globalization withers. 
However, the argument still needs to be discussed. Of course, it is more difficult 
to make sense of it in a world where a global enlightened despotic government has 
just successfully saved human civilization from destruction. However, survival is one 
thing, justice quite another thing. Our common rescue does not mean that, necessarily, 
any existing injustices must have gone away. There will still be structural problems 
with the world economy, even after its massive transformation to stave off and obviate 
the effects of global heating. The advocates of economic globalization to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the existing economic development does not point in the direction 
of true integration, these critics have claimed. It is likely that they will also hold on 
to this claim when an enlightened despotic world government exists. At least the 
most ardent ones among them will argue in defense of the claim that the political 
world order should be dissolved and national states, as we used to know them, be 
re-established. 

Economic development has meant widening gaps, and many are simply left 
behind. As Danilo Zolo notes, 

The rhetoric of civil globalization and of a rising “cosmopolitan citizenship” underestimates 

one of the most characteristic and most serious consequences of the way in which west- 

ernization is cultural homogenization without integration: namely, the antagonism between 

the esteemed citizenships of the West and the countless masses belonging to regional and 


subcontinental areas without development and with a high rate of demographic growth ... 
And all signs point to a worsening of the situation over the coming decades. !4 


The publication of this influential book was somewhat untimely. It was immediately 
accused of being exaggerated when it had appeared from the presses. And for a while, 
the economic situation in the world improved, even for poor people. Now the picture is 
more mixed with growing inequalities within nation states but with no equal tendency 


'4 Danilo Zolo, Cosmopolis. Prospects for World Government, pp. 137-138. 
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between nation states.!> And the part about a high rate of demographic growth doesn’t 
seem to fit the picture anymore. According to received wisdom nowadays, the global 
population is thought to stabilize around the year 2050 (at a high level creating 
environmental problems, to be certain). And it is difficult to say with good ground 
anything definite about the recent economic trends in the world. Since Zolo wrote his 
book world poverty has been, absolutely and relatively, on the decline. However, we 
did see that there is no ground for the claim that we are approaching global equality; 
quite to the contrary, the present (highly unequal) situation seems to be rather stable. 
In addition, the absolute differences are bound to increase for a long time ahead of 
us. Two factors have also turned out to be problematic in this context. Global heating 
and the COVID-19 pandemic (likely to be followed by other pandemics). 
Here, there is just one study on the impact of global heating: 


We find that global warming has very likely exacerbated global economic inequality, 
including ~25% increase in population-weighted between-country inequality over the past 
half century. This increase results from the impact of warming on annual economic growth, 
which over the course of decades has accumulated robust and substantial declines in 
economic output in hotter, poorer countries—and increases in many cooler, wealthier coun- 
tries—relative to a world without anthropogenic warming. Thus, the global warming caused 
by fossil fuel use has likely exacerbated the economic inequality associated with historical 
disparities in energy consumption.!° 


And here another one about the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic: 


COVID-19 pandemic disrupts health services worldwide 


New evidence compiled by the World Health Organization and the World Bank shows that 
the COVID-19 pandemic is likely to halt two decades of global progress towards Universal 
Health Coverage. The organizations also reveal that already before the pandemic more than 
half a billion people were pushed or further pushed into extreme poverty because they have 
to pay for health services out of their own pockets, and that the pandemic is likely to make 
the situation worse. !7 


This prediction has been borne out by reality. In a report from the World Economic 
forum stressing growing inequalities, it is also stressed that inequalities within coun- 
tries are mounting. The richest 10% of the global population currently (2021) takes 
home 52% of the income. The poorest half of the global population earns just 8%.!® 
We seem to be only in the beginning of a deteriorating situation as the effects of global 
heating mount. We already meet with climate refugees robbed of their livelihoods, 
and their number is bound to increase.!° 


5 For a full picture, see Branko Milanovic, Global Inequality: A New Approach for the Age of 
Globalization. 


6 Noah S. Diffenbaugh and Marshall Burke, “Global Warming Has Increased Global Economic 
Inequality”. 

1 WHO News release 12 December 2021, https://www.who.int/news/item/12-12-2021-more-than- 
half-a-billion-people-pushed-or-pushed-further-into-extreme-poverty-due-to-health-care-costs. 


8 Joe Myers, World Economic Forum 10 December 2021, https://www.weforum.org/agenda/2021/ 
12/global-income-inequality-gap-report-rich-poor/. 


° The UNEC is reluctant to give exact numbers, https://www.unhcr.org/climate-change-and-disast 
ers. html. 
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Hence, Zolo’s main point seems to be correct. There is no true economic integra- 
tion on our globe, at least not in the sense that all people are, or are rapidly becoming, 
involved in the economy on equal terms. Quite to the contrary. Important gaps are 
widening. 

However, is this a good argument against the attempt to establish global democ- 
racy? In particular, is this a good argument for dissolving an existing global state 
in exchange for a return to a system with independent national states once the 
most imminent existential threats to humanity have been handled? I think not. 
Remember that the differences Zolo points to have evolved in an anarchistic world 
with independent nation states. 

What Zolo points at are undesirable consequences of the existing economic devel- 
opment, not consequences of any cosmopolitan citizenship as such. In contrast, what 
Zolo points at could be seen as good arguments for why we should attempt to move 
from global despotism toward global democracy. This is even more obvious if we 
take into account the aforementioned fact that while the inequalities within nation 
states are increasing, the inequalities between nation states are diminishing. 

It is crucial to find strategies to improve the economic situation in the world, but 
there is no reason to think that a global democracy would, as such, prove problematic 
to such a desired development. In contrast, to the extent that the world state can be 
democratized, in the manner discussed above, there are good reasons to believe 
that democratic global political institutions in general, and a democratically elected 
world government in particular, will be useful tools when people aspire to a better 
development of all sorts of aspects of the world. 

All this means that to the extent that global justice need not be realized through 
redistributive global taxes on an individual level but through political measures 
designed to empower poor people themselves all over the world, this could mean at 
least a step in the direction of a more just global economic order. We have seen that 
a world government is a sine qua non, not an obstacle, if we want to move in this 
direction. We should here also keep in mind the previously mentioned median voter 
theorem, developed by Duncan Black in 1948,” indicating that democracy as such 
promotes equality. 

It is important to observe that just as the establishment of a global democracy 
does not presuppose the existence of cultural homogeneity, it does not presuppose 
any existing economic integration. The former is probably not desirable, the latter 
is, but neither is a prerequisite to the establishment of a global democracy. 

Even a dedicated socialist, like myself, should admit that the establishment of 
global democracy is one thing, the establishment of global justice quite another one, 
and the latter should not be allowed to stand in the way of the former. 

I do believe that it would be helpful if socialism could be established in many 
former nation states, perhaps along the lines given by David Schweickart in his book 
After Capitalism, or in some other form; this would render easier the elimination of 
global injustices. Such local socialist experiments rendered possible by the existence 
of a world state would also be of interest to anyone wanting to base political views 


20 “On the Rationale of Group Decision-Making”. 
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on a solid evidence base. Similar crucial social experiments can take place where 
other ideologies are put to test. 

Hence, it would be a bad idea to put off the struggle for global democracy while 
we wait for socialism or some other favored “end state” of the human development. 


7 The Argument from Shared Sovereignty 


I noted at the beginning of the book that three approaches compete about how we 
ought to handle global problems. I argue that we should seek our hope in the advent 
of a global enlightened despotic world government and, once it has averted the most 
imminent existential global threats, attempt to establish global democracy. Global 
democracy can solve problems related to peace, justice, and a good environment. In 
addition, the idea that we can solve them through negotiations between sovereign 
national states, has proved to be a nonstarter. However, I have not yet discussed the 
problem of whether it would be possible for nation states to give up sovereignty only 
partially. 

Why not opt for a kind of hybrid solution, where national sovereignty is given up 
with respect to some issues, but not with respect to others? In particular, if we want to 
dissolve the world state governed by an enlightened despotism, rather than moving 
toward global democracy, a way of having and eating the cake might be to retain 
some decisions for a global authority but allow that its sovereignty be shared with 
other political units. These units could be nation states but need not take that form. 
Here, all sorts of political fantasy could be set in motion, and new unities could be 
shaped. I now turn to a critical examination of this idea. Should the world parliament, 
once it is in place, be sovereign? 

It needs to be sovereign. It is tempting to argue that once international and national 
affairs have been properly separated, it is enough if the world parliament decides 
about international affairs.7! However, on the view of global democracy I defend 
here, it is crucial that the world parliament is sovereign. It, and it alone, decides on 
what level a certain decision should be taken. 

Here I am in disagreement with most other cosmopolitan writers who opt for a 
kind of hybrid solution rather than a true federation, i.e., a world state.2* This is true 
of many “classical” statements of a cosmopolitan view, relying on the distinction 


21 The first author who introduced this idea seems to have been James Lorimer, in The Application 
of the Principle of Relative or Proportional Equality to International Organizations (1877). I have 
this from Francis Harry Hinsley. According to Hinsley, Lorimer “ ... prided himself on being the 
first to suggest that the national and the international fields should be rigidly separated and that the 
sphere of the international government should be rigidly confined to the latter.” In Francis Harry 
Hinsley, Power and the Pursuit of Peace. Theory and Practice in the History of Relations Between 
States, p. 136. 

22 In my radicalism I seem to be in agreement with some of my philosopher colleagues, however, 
such as Alfred C. Ewing, who expressed his hope that “ ... the United Nations Organization will 
gradually, by explicit amendment or tacitly in the course of its working, come nearer to a federation”, 
The Individual, the State, and World Government, p. 315 and with Kai Nielsen who, in “World 
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between national and international affairs, such as the ones put forward by the World 
Movement for World Federal Government at the end of The Second World War, 
requiring merely that “limitations” of national sovereignty be made and urging merely 
that the transfer to the world federal government should take place of such legislative, 
executive and judicial powers as “relate” to world affairs.” 

Once other reasons for world government, in addition to securing lasting peace, 
have been added, more complicated demarcation problems have surfaced. Recent 
examples of such con-federate rather than truly federate views are hence cast in more 
complex terms. One such view is exemplified by the Italian cosmopolitan thinker 
Daniele Archibugi stating that: 


... democratic procedures and norms need to be tailored according to the issues concerned: 
for example, what are the appropriate constituencies to settle problems involving two local 
communities of separate states but located on opposite sides of the same river, for problems 
involving regional settlements, or for problems of global concern? Quite clearly, the forum 
will be different in each of these cases. ?4 


An even more elaborate proposal in the same vein has been put forward by the British 
cosmopolitan thinker David Held, who hesitates to propose that the sovereignty 
of the world parliament be exchanged for the (lost) sovereignty of national states 
(parliaments). Like Archibugi, he is not satisfied with any simplistic division of 
questions into national and international ones, and he proposes a complex system 
for distributing authority to different levels about different issues. This is how he 
describes the system: 


The test of extensiveness examines the range of peoples within and across delimited terri- 
tories who are significantly affected by a collective problem and policy question. The test 
of intensity assesses the degree to which the latter impinges on a group of people(s) and, 
therefore, the degree to which national, regional or global legislation or other types of inter- 
vention are justified. The third test, the assessment of comparative efficiency, is concerned 
to provide a means of examining whether any proposed national, regional or global initiative 
is necessary in so far as the objectives it seeks to meet cannot be realised in an adequate way 
by those operating at “lower” levels of decision-making.”° 


Let me give just one more example. This is an example of some importance. Few 
people seem to realize that the Catholic Church, through Pope John XXIII in his 
Pacem in Terris, has advocated a cosmopolitan solution to the problem of world 
peace: 


... the common good of all nations involves problems which affect people all the world over: 
problems which can only be solved by a public authority ... whose writ covers the entire 


Government, Security and Social Justice,” argued that we need world government as a “Leviathan” 
to secure peace. 


23 Cf. for example the influential Montreux Declaration of the World Movement for World Federal 
Government, issued in 1947 (second paragraph). 


24 “Principles of Cosmopolitan Democracy”, p. 209. 


25 David Held, Democracy and the Global Order. From the Modern State to cosmopolitan 
Governance, p. 236. 
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globe. We cannot therefore escape the conclusion that the moral order itself demands the 
establishment of some sort of world government.”® 


The Pope, of course, advocates the principle of “subsidiarity”, according to which 
decisions should be taken at the lowest possible level, positing a hierarchical sociopo- 
litical structure. This idea is well known from the horizon of the European Union, 
where it has become an accepted policy. 

I would have none of this, however. I do not deny that different questions should 
be handled at different levels, of course. I concede that existing states in most cases 
should continue to exist—but robbed of their sovereignty—when the World Govern- 
ment is established. Indeed, I share the view that few problems should in fact be dealt 
with on a global level. Here, problems related to peace, global justice, and a sustain- 
able environment should be addressed. However, I do claim that in the transition 
to the World Government, these states must be robbed entirely of their sovereignty. 
Once a global democracy is established, once the World Parliament is in place, nation 
states should keep a role like the one that a local municipality has within a democratic 
nation state. The right they own to decide they own because this is how power has 
been relegated to them from the highest level and downward. 

The reason for this radicalism is simple. No algorithm referring decisions to the 
appropriate level can be provided. The idea that those who are affected by a decision 
should take it is far too vague to be of much help. It gets even worse if we must 
also assess to what extent those affected are affected. This means that, nice as it may 
sound, the “all-affected principle” or the “subsidiary” principle becomes useless for 
the purpose of “limiting” national sovereignty. 

We have also seen that, taken literally, no one seems to want to adhere to the 
all-affected principle, since we want people to have dictatorial power over certain 
decisions; in particular, this is true of their decisions about how to vote and manage 
their personal belongings. 

The subsidiary principle suffers from circularity. Unless you know to which level 
a decision belongs, you have no way of saying what the principle implies about it. 
Is it of a lower or a higher order? Well, that’s what we are likely to disagree about. 

The old distinction between national and international affairs is extremely vague, 
politically contested, and insufficient regarding problems not only with war and peace 
but also with the environment, international justice, and so forth. This principle also 
suffers from circularity. 

Therefore, the principles for how authority should be distributed are contested. 
Moreover, even if there had been agreement about which principle should be adhered 
to, people would disagree about its application. Different political ideologies will 
answer the question of to which level a certain decision belongs differently. However, 
there must be a definite place where the questions are sorted into appropriate levels. 

Suppose there is conflict, and conflict there will be. Unless there are sanctions 
available to the central authority to back up a decision as to where a question is to be 
handled, the system of states will be thrown back into a state of nature. Rousseau was 


26 I have the quotation from Derek Heater, World Citizenship and Government, p. 163. 
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right in his claim that sovereignty is indivisible.?” Note that this was a descriptive 
claim, not a normative one. 

For an illustration of the difficulty of establishing a system of shared sovereignty, 
the European situation should be considered. When strong powers such as France 
and Germany have flouted common economic decisions, in particular the Stability 
Pact, allowing deficits at variance with EU regulations, there has been no way for the 
rest of the members to force them into compliance. When the UK wanted to leave the 
union, there existed no means to stop Brexit from taking place. However, when joint 
action is necessary, such as in dealing with global heating and world peace, there is 
no room for allowing any former nation state to break out of the world order. 

On my suggestion, it is up to the central political authority, the world parliament, 
to decide where a question should be handled. Here, radicalism is the key to realism. 
Without a sovereign world parliament, there is no global democracy. 

This means, in fact, that for the first time, there will be a possibility of arranging 
with shared sovereignty regarding certain matters. Why has it not come about, when 
the proposal that it should have been made repeatedly by cosmopolitan thinkers? It 
has been shown to be impossible in want of a higher authority to assign authority to 
lower levels in the political hierarchy. With the advent of a world state in general anda 
global democracy in particular, it will be possible to make the necessary arrangements 
and have them sanctioned from the relevant higher level in the political hierarchy. 
This is how problems are handled in democratic nation states. This is how they could 
be handled in a global democracy. 

The idea of shared sovereignty is fine as far as it goes, but it is not an alternative 
to a world state. Quite to the contrary, its implementation in practice presupposes a 
world state. 


8 The Argument from the Totalitarian Specter 


A final objection to the idea of a sovereign world government is that even if it 
starts out as democratic, it might eventually grow tyrannical. After all, when a world 
government is established, through some sort of coup, this is a single shot. The move 
to global democracy, if we make it, keeps in place a unique political world order. 
When a national democratic government has been established, the result may turn 
out to be devastating. We know from the Weimar republic that a people may come 
to elect a dictator as its ruler. What if something similar would happen on a global 
scale? What if a centralized military force is established and put in the hands of 
the world government, does not this mean that the world government as such might 
come to pose a totalitarian threat to the world? Would that risk not remain even if 
the hopefully enlightened despotism that saved the world has been exchanged for 
global democracy with a world government elected by a world parliament? Is there 


27 The Social Contract, Book I, Chapter 2. 
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any guarantee that it will remain democratic? If we want to play it safe, should we 
not instead dissolve the global state? 

We work here with the assumption that a world state has been established under 
the leadership of an enlightened despotism. We assume that the idea to keep the 
despotic rule is not an option. The question is whether the newly established world 
state should be dissolved or whether an attempt to establish a global democracy 
should be made. 

I guess that Immanuel Kant, who was no friend of democracy in the first place, 
would have opted for dissolution. The same might go for John Rawls, who repeated 
Kant’s argument against a world state. We know that people who today advocate 
“longtermism” tend to be against the establishment of a world state. I suppose that 
they would argue in defense of dissolution as well. 

However, what if instead we work toward global democracy, and what if we 
succeed in establishing it? Should we fear that it would degenerate? We then started 
with an enlightened despotism. Should we fear that the global democracy would 
eventually produce a return to despotism, but this time a “soulless” one? 

This is what Kant seems to presuppose. Would it not be safer to follow his advice 
(followed up in the twentieth century by Hans Kelsen and John Rawls)** and opt 
rather for an association of independent states? This is how Kant himself puts forward 
his concerns: 

The idea of a law of nations presupposes the separate existence of many states which are 

independent of each other. Such a situation constitutes in and by itself a state of war (unless 

there is a federal union to prevent hostilities breaking out). Yet such a situation is from the 
standpoint of reason better than the complete merging of all these states in one ... because 
the laws lose more and more of their effectiveness as the government increases in size, and 


the resulting soulless despotism is plunged into anarchy after having exterminated all the 
germs of good.?? 


It may seem here as although Kant accepts the federal solution to the problem of 
maintaining international peace, but as was pointed out in a previous chapter, appear- 
ances are deceptive. What Kant has in mind when he speaks of a “federal union” is 
a union of “free states”. What he means by “federation” is not a world state. What 
Kant hopes for is rather peaceful cooperation between independent sovereign states, 
and this, J believe, is utopian. He may even himself be aware of this when he speaks 
of his system as ultimately a “state of war”. In addition, yet, for all that, he wants 
to stick to this basic kind of system, tempered merely through voluntary and tempo- 
rary treaties between free states. I suppose he would also be prepared to argue that 
the world state, established under the auspices of an enlightened dictator, should be 
dissolved once it had saved humanity from extinction. 

Why? Obviously not only because he thinks the idea of a world government 
utopian but also, and mainly, because he does not see it as desirable. Therefore, his 
objection needs to be discussed. As we have seen, the objection comes in two parts. 
I start with the one referring to effectiveness. 


28 See Hans Kelsen, Peace Through Law, pp. 5—6, and John Ralws, The Law of Peoples, p. 36. 
29 Kant, Perpetual Peace, p. 259. 
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It may be true of some laws that they lose in effectiveness when they are too broad 
in scope, but hopefully the world parliament will not pass that kind of bill. However, 
with respect to other kinds of laws, the opposite is true. We saw this in the opening 
chapters of this book. With respect to peace, justice, and the environment, nothing 
short of global legislation will be effective. Hence, once the creation of a world state 
has saved us from a likely and at least in the long run certain nuclear Armageddon, 
it would be madness to opt for a political system that allows this threat to re-emerge. 
The same is probably true of all sorts of environmental problems, even if the most 
pressing problems with global heating have been tended to. 

I have conjectured that Kant would be in favor of dissolving the world state if 
he were to see it. This conjecture may be unfounded. After all, the global situation 
has changed since he articulated his opposition to a world state. What was then a 
live possibility, i.e., to endure wars and global injustices, is no more a real option. 
The matter has, since Kant, become existential. Perhaps he too, acknowledging the 
new realities, would opt for global democracy rather than an attempt to return to the 
old anarchistic world order. We remember that he wrote that the establishment of a 
world state, even if false “in hypothesis”, is “true in thesis”. If the world state is there 
as a fact, it may want to reform it rather than dissolve it. 

The claim that we should keep the global state and attempt to reform it into a 
global democracy does not mean that a global democracy as a political system is 
necessarily flawless. Here, we must tend to the second part of Kant’s argument. 

What if the world parliament does not rest satisfied with the kind of problems 
for which it has been devised? After all, it is sovereign, so, in principle, it can 
start to meddle with the lives of the world’s citizens as it sees fit. In particular, the 
world parliament can come to be taken over by fundamentalists of some sort, and the 
military forces in the command of the World Government may be used for oppressive 
purposes. We seem to be back, then, to Kant’s concern about despotism, if not in a 
“soulless” form, so rather in an only too “soulful” one. 

The argument that a global democracy may degenerate into a soulless despo- 
tism then needs an answer. There is no reason to believe that this despotism would 
have its roots in military organizations. Most of the weapons were given up when 
the despotic world government entered to stage. Only some kind of a world police 
remains. However, there may be other ways in which a nasty despotism could develop. 
Therefore, the argument should be met. How? 
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10 Three Versions of the Argument from Soulless 
Despotism 


We had better meet this argument first of all with practical politics rather than with 
abstract arguments. It should be met by a political movement defending the estab- 
lished global democracy against attempts to undermine it. The positive sides of 
the democratic system should be stressed. Such a system allows us peacefully to 
exchange one government for another one. This is no little thing. In addition, yet the 
abstract argument should be met with theoretical considerations as well. 

It is convenient to discuss the argument from a return to despotism in three possible 
forms which it could take. 

First, the concern could be that some traditional dogmatic ideology or religion 
takes over the world parliament and undermines or abolishes the global democracy. 

Second, the concern could be that some brand-new ideology does the same thing 
now—in a recent version of the argument—aided by artificial general intelligence. 

Finally, the concern could be that different ideologies collude together to impose 
illiberal laws on the world. 


11 An Aggressive Takeover by Some Nasty Ideology 
or Religion 


Could one nasty ideology in particular take over the world parliament? I have argued 
repeatedly that global democracy should confine itself to problems related to peace, 
global justice, and the environment and to treat these problems in a cautious manner. 
In the chapter on democracy, I assumed that this would be how the world govern- 
ment would behave. Given this assumption, I argued that it would be effective in 
handling the global problems facing humanity. Now the time has come to question 
this assumption. After all, I have also argued that there is no way of drawing a prin- 
cipled line between questions with which global democracy should and questions 
with which it should not meddle. I have argued that the world parliament must be 
sovereign. Does not this mean that, if we choose to establish it, we leave our destiny 
in the hands of a highly dangerous (and possibly nosy) Leviathan? 

There is no denying that we do. Moreover, no political system is foolproof. 
However, the situation is in a way more hopeful regarding a world government 
in a global democracy than regarding any national government. The more all- 
encompassing a system is, the less serious is the risk that it will be taken over by 
one very special factional interest. Therefore, even if a system of world government 
is special in the sense that its establishment is a matter of a “single shot’, this is a 
shot to be looked upon with more optimism than anyone fired before on a restricted 
national level. Moreover, the observation that if a nation state turns from democracy 
into despotism, then it is possible for citizens who do not like the change to migrate 
has proven in practice to be of little importance. In most cases, it is impossible for 
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political refugees to find a secure haven to which they can migrate. Look at all the 
Jews who tried in vain to escape from Nazi persecutions. Just look at the walls and 
fences rich countries build in today’s world. 

Look once again at the entire globe. There is no radical and very special religious 
belief, nor any political belief of the same radical order in the world today, that seems 
capable of commanding allegiance from more than a tiny fraction of the world’s 


population. Here are the figures*’: 


World 

Christians | Muslims | Unaffil’d. | Hindus | Buddhists | Folk Other 61.0 | Jews 14.7 

2.4 bill. 1.9 bill. 1.2 bill. 1.2 bill. | 507.0 mill. | Relig. | mill. mill. 
429.6 


mill. 


A fundamentalist religion can conquer a state and even a region of the world but 
hardly the entire globe. Comparatively strong religions, such as Christianity (2.4 
billion) and Islam (1.9 billion), are also divided within them by rivalling factions 
constantly fighting one another. This should be our source of hope and confidence 
in the prospects of global democracy. 


12 AGI and Value Lock-In 


Could instead some brand-new ideology take over the world parliament? Here is one 
recent argument in the Kantian spirit to this effect. A global democracy would be 
problematic as such since it could mean that the world would come to be ideologically 
“locked-in”. This has been seen as problematic since it means that, with the aid of 
artificial general intelligence (AGI), one ideology in particular may come to take 
over the world. Perhaps not one we are familiar with, as I noted above, but some 
brand-new and possibly nasty one. The argument is directed against the idea of a 
world state but in functions equally wall against the idea that the world state should 
be kept and developed into a global democracy. 

Al is already a terrible tool if you want to manipulate the opinion on the Internet. 
The more sophisticated it becomes, the more effective it is in accomplishing the 
manipulative task. There may be a limit to how effective it can be as a manipulative 
tool, however. We may here put some hope in Kant’s insistence that we should not 
lie. Why not? If everyone did, communication would break down. If everyone lies, 
always, it will be impossible to communicate true messages. No one will believe 
you. So, it is likely that we will in the final analysis find some ways of telling true 
messages from false ones, in particular sincere ones from outright lies. However, it 
is no doubt that AI may render this extremely difficult. 


30 Pew Research Center, “Religious Composition by Country, 2010-2015”. 
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The concern that the world might be ideologically locked-in, if a world state is 
established, is a concern raised by people such as Nick Bostrom,*! Toby Ord,” and 
William MacAskill.’ Their objection is highly speculative. Here, it will be addressed 
only in the most general terms. 

First, we need to know what we mean when speaking of artificial general intelli- 
gence (AGI). This is a short and helpful characterization borrowed from one of these 
critics, William MacAskill. 


The ultimate achievement of AI research would be to create artificial general intelligence, or 
AGI: a single system, or collection of systems working together, that is capable of learning 
as wide an array of tasks as human beings can and performing then to at least the same level 
as human beings. Once we develop AGI, we will have created artificial agents — beings 
(not necessarily conscious) that are capable of forming plans and executing on them in just 
the way that human beings can.*4 


AGI can be used by mighty agents in the world, such as nation states or large industrial 
corporations. It can help them to spread their own favored values. This happens 
already without the resort to AI, of course, but when AI is used, and AGI in particular, 
it is likely that they will succeed on an unprecedented scale. Perhaps all dissenting 
views are rendered ineffective or void. 

Here, the case is put before us but MacAskill: 


If we don’t design our institutions to govern this transition well — preserving a plurality of 
values and the possibility of desirable moral progress — then a single set of values could 
emerge dominant.>> 


This has implications for the idea of a world government, according to MacAskill: 


... we would need to keep our options open as much as possible. This gives us a reason, though 
not necessarily a decisive reason, to delay events which risk value lock-in. Such potentially 
irreversible events might include the formation of a world government, the development of 
AGI, and the first serious efforts at space settlement.°° 


And this is what Toby Ord has to say specifically about a world government: 


... the term [“world government’] is also used to refer to a politically homogenized world 
with a single point of control (roughly, the world as one big country). This ... could increase 
overall existential risk via global totalitarianism, or by permanently locking in bad values.*” 


Does the possibility of locked-in bad values present us with an argument against a 
global democracy? I think not. Quite the contrary! 

First, the suggested remedy, that “we” design our institutions to govern this tran- 
sition to a world where “we” use AGI for our purposes in a responsible manner, is 


3! Nick Boström, Superintelligence: Paths, Dangers, Strategies. 
32 Toby Ord, The Precipice. 

33 William Macaskill, What We Owe the Future. 

34 William MacAskill, p. 80. 

35 William MacAskill, p. 86. 

36 Thid., p. 99. 

37 Toby Ord, The Precipice, p. 202. 
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naive. It is naive in an anarchic world with many competing centers of power. How 
should the goal be accomplished? A hint is given by MacAskill: 


As an ideal, we could aim for what we call the long reflection: a stable state of the world 
in which we are safe from calamity and we can reflect on and debate the nature of the good 
life, working out what the most flourishing society would be.*® 


Who is it to see that the process is “safe from calamity” in each one of the independent 
nation states? Who should see to it that the leaders of countries such as the United 
States of Amerika, China, India, Saudi Arabia, Iran, the EU, and so forth, each of 
them taking up a hard ideological stance, settle for nice values? Are we not to suppose 
that each one wants to promote its own best interests, as conceived by themselves? 

If this process of ideological homogenization happens among and within many 
competing actors, commanding the resources of nation states and big corporations, 
we are likely to see a world, ideologically locked-in for sure, where many different 
centers of hate will flourish and compete fiercely, each one securely closed. The 
prevailing ideologies will reflect the anarchic situation of the world. Each leadership 
will see to it the values in line with its interests prevail. And in a world of independent 
national states, competing for ever scarcer resources, in a world approaching climate 
disaster, these interests will conflict. 

It is likely that these nations, in a future without a world government, deeply 
engaged with the consequences of an accelerating climate crisis, will be locked-in 
literally. They will be encircled by fences and walls. Furthermore, they are likely to 
rely on the MAD-strategy to handle their nukes. When the decisions about the use of 
them is put in the hands of AI doom soon is, as we have seen in a previous chapter, 
highly probable. 

If instead the world is united in a world state practicing global democracy, it seems 
more likely that the leaders will adopt an inclusive ideology and, to the best of their 
ability, instill it in the world population. 

Is this a fearful prospect? I think not. It would be crucial to instill a belief in the 
world population, not that one nation or the other has a special historic mission to 
fill, but that humanity together has a shared future. The world may come to share— 
and be locked into—truly cosmopolitan values. Would not that as such mean moral 
improvement? 

Moreover, there is hope that AGI would help the world government to sound 
decisions about how to deal with troublesome collective existential threats. If not 
in other ways, AI will help the citizens of the world communicate effectively with 
one another, regardless of natural linguistic barriers. This is crucial to having a 
global democracy functioning well. Here the world population may reap the fruits 
of artificial intelligence. 

The next step in the envisaged future of AGI is where the artificial intelligences, 
perhaps in the form of robots, develop not only intelligence but sentience and values 
of their own. I have already, in the chapter on whether it matters of humanity goes 


38 William MacAskill, p. 98. 
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extinct (Chapter 5), noted that, given the track record of humanity, we ought to look 
with some optimism about this possibility. We should happily accept to be exchanged 
for such creatures. 


13 The Threat from Illiberal Legislation 


The fear we ought to feel in relation to global democracy and the existence of a world 
parliament is that, in addition to dealing with the problems it was designed to solve, 
it will be only too eager to solve all other sorts of problems. Our fear should rather 
be that, far from being “soulless”, it will nosily start to meddle with local habits and 
cultural practices. Citizens of the world should muster resistance to such attempts. 

Again, the best answer to this argument is political action rather than mere abstract 
argumentation. Let us look into this possibility more closely, however. We need also 
to dissect this abstract argument against global democracy. 

Could several nasty ideologies collude and impose illiberal laws on the world? 
Here, we encounter a substantial risk to consider. Even if it is unlikely that the world 
parliament will be taken over by any fundamentalist religion in particular, represen- 
tatives of many different dogmatic and fundamental religions may go together and 
try to impose illiberal laws on the world. Just think of a situation where Christians, 
Muslims, and Hindu nationalists act together. There is a definite risk that media will 
come to practice self-censorship of an unsound sort. This risk is especially serious 
since most media in the world have, up to the introduction of global democracy, been 
operating in situations characterized by open censorship and dictatorial rule. 

The fact that it is possible in the first place to cause offence is due to globaliza- 
tion as such. It is characteristic of globalization that many societies contain within 
themselves populations with different religions and ethnic backgrounds, and glob- 
alization also engenders the fact that societies with different populations adhering 
to different religions communicate more intimately with one another. In a global 
democracy, where people with different religions and cultures live even closer to one 
another and where they must work together in global political parties toward common 
political goals, the tendency to self-censorship would probably be even stronger. 

And here, it is not only self-censorship that we must fear. Even if there is no risk 
that one religion will gain the upper hand in the world parliament and force itself 
upon people all over the globe, there is a definite risk that the representatives of 
different religions together will vote for laws that are quite illiberal with respect to 
the press and other media. 

We can see one example of this kind of tendency in a resolution in 2007 at the 
U.N. Human Rights Council urging a global prohibition on the public defamation of 
religion—a response largely to the furor some year ago over the caricatures published 
in a Danish newspaper of the Muslim Prophet Muhammad. This resolution has no 
legal force. However, once a world parliament is in place, laws to the same effect, with 
legal force, may come to be passed. In addition to this, gay rights may be abolished, 
and abortion rights may be severely restricted. 
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Does any good argument to the effect that this will not happen exist? I think not. 
This is perhaps the price we must pay, then, for at least a considerable time, while 
reaping the fruits of global democracy. 

However, if the elections of the world parliament take a proportionate form, which 
is implicit in the populist ideal I have advocated as the only realistic form of global 
democracy, this means that minorities disliked by the majority can have their seats 
in the parliament. It will be possible for minorities to argue in defense of religious 
freedom, the right to have sex irrespective of gender, and the right to abortion. Perhaps 
these minorities cannot at once convince the majority that the majority should behave 
in better ways, but they can at least give voice to this claim. It will be possible to 
argue in defense of more liberal laws. 

The opposite possibility exists as well. Some minorities may find a place where 
they can try to convince the majority that they need special protection since their 
strong religious feelings are easily hurt. 

A comforting fact is that in a world characterized by globalization, there exist 
many informal ways for people to communicate their views to each other without 
using public media that can be submitted to public censorship. Hence, much of the 
rationale behind the freedom of the press can probably be retained anyway. Electronic 
communication will certainly be of growing political importance in a globalized 
world, with or without global democracy. 

In the long run, we may also hope that a new sense of community develops among 
all sentient individuals on the globe, with or without the aid of AGI. The easier it 
will be to communicate, regardless of linguistic barriers, the more probable it is that 
a cosmopolitan identity will find a secure footing. 

The existence of global democracy need not mean that there will be no room for 
local variations. Quite to the contrary. If the world government, to further global 
justice through empowerment of people locally, stops transnational enterprises from 
blackmailing local governments, then there will be less pressure in the direction of 
levelling out cultural differences locally. 

There will be plenty of room, not only for differences but also for social exper- 
iments, where quite different local, national, and regional political and cultural 
traditions are, as it were, being put to test. 

This would mean that even if there is no way for dissatisfied world citizens to 
emigrate from the global community, there will be plenty of room for migrations 
between different local and national communities. The socialists can migrate to 
parts of the world where socialism is put to test, and neoliberals can migrate to other 
places where the local authorities perform their respective neoliberal experiments. 
Alternatively, some of them may want to go in the opposite direction to critically 
examine the real outcomes of the experiments. 

Once problems related to war, justice, and the environment are solved, more open 
attitudes toward migrants, all over the globe, are likely to evolve. If for no other 
reason, this is what should have happened as a reaction to the fact that huge numbers 
of climate refugees were taken care of by the world government when it handled the 
problems engendered by global heating. 
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Many citizens of the world would, when the global democracy had been 
established, be former climate refugees. 


14 Why Global Democracy? 


So much for the cons, but where are the pros? I have discussed and rebutted the most 
important arguments against global democracy. I have claimed that we should look 
upon democracy as a kind of default position. I have promised to be brief in my review 
of the arguments in defense of global democracy. Here, only general arguments in 
defense of democracy are relevant. Given that we should keep the world state, they 
indicate that we should see to it that it is ruled in a democratic manner. This is not 
the place to go deeply into the arguments. However, it might be of importance to 
keep in mind my earlier observation that many and varied arguments tell in support 
of democracy. If you are not happy with one of them, there are many others to reach 
out for. Before I run very quickly through some of the most important arguments in 
defense of democracy, let me just first recap two arguments to which I have, after 
all, alluded in the preceding discussion. 

I have mentioned and discussed Condorcet’s jury theorem, according to which 
democracy in certain circumstances is a tool that helps us to correct solutions. 

I have spelled out the median voter theorem showing that democracy has a built-in 
tendency to promote equality (in an unequal and unjust world). 

To this could be added several arguments which I will mention but not go into in 
the present context. 

First, we have the simple empirical remark that democracy allows us to exchange 
one government for another in a peaceful manner. This is true of all well-functioning 
democracies but only of few despotic rules. The despotic exceptions that come to 
mind are hereditary systems. But they are problematic in many ways in their own 
right. 

We have the idea that democracy could be seen as respecting an individual’s 
autonomy.°” 

A related standard argument aims to show that democracy could realize “freedom” 
in the sense of nondomination.*° 

Finally, we should also reckon with the possibility that participation in democratic 
institutions could educate us citizens and make us better and more concerned with 
our collective fate and with the fate of each one among us. This is an argument in 
line with how John Stuart Mill used to think. 

Global democracy should be seen, then, in the spirit of John Stuart Mill, not as 
the end of history but rather as its true beginning. 


39 For an argument along these lines and for further references, see James Lindley Wilson, An 
Autonomy-Based Argument for Democracy. 


40 See Philip Pettit, Republicanism. A Theory of Freedom and Government. 


Chapter 10 A) 
Conclusion Cheak for 


When I write this, I’m sitting in my home office in downtown Stockholm. I look 
out through the window. There is snow on the roof of the house across the yard, 
opposite to where I’m sitting. It is difficult to believe that global heating is an urgent 
problem. I must confess that I hold a secret and irrational hope that climate science 
is all wrong. There is no such thing as global heating and, even if the temperature 
is rising, it has nothing to do with what we human beings on the globe are doing. 
However, I remember the winters when I was young. They were something quite 
different. It is true that there is snow now and then also here and now, but if I go to 
the statistics, I learn that the average temperature in Sweden has risen 1.7 °C since the 
nineteenth century. This is not just a trend. I can’t get round our common knowledge 
here. We know the mechanism behind it: the spread of greenhouse gases in the air and 
in the ocean. It is a law-like connection. Greenhouse gases cause heating. The more 
of them, the hotter. Since it is a law-like connection, we are allowed to project the 
trend into the future. When we do so, we must face realities. When we face realities, 
we understand that if we do not stop emitting greenhouse gases, the heating will 
continue and increase. Tipping points will be overstepped. The consequences will 
be egregious. In addition, we know that the emissions do go on. Why don’t we stop 
them? The answer to this question is the first and foremost conclusion of this book. 
The best explanation why they go on refers to the fact that the problem is of a global 
nature together with the fact that the world is divided into independent sovereign 
national states. These states are caught in a collective decision problem known as 
the tragedy of the commons. 

Does this mean that it is too late to save human civilization? It may well be too 
late. However, when the stakes are huge, even slight possibilities for success warrant 
action. At the end of this chapter, I will return to this point and elaborate on it. 

The second most important conclusion in this book is that to solve the tragedy 
of the commons problem, we need to resort to a world government. Only a world 
government can save humanity. The third most important conclusion is that the only 
forma global government can take, in time to solve the immanent existential problems 
facing humanity, is global enlightened despotism. Indeed, we must put some hope in 
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the advent of an enlightened global despotic government through something close to 
a deus ex machina, saving us from falling into the abyss which has opened-up before 
us. This can happen provided we ordinary folks with a concern for the common good 
have done what we could to prepare the way for this government. It is well worth for 
any conscientious individual to do ones best. 

Moreover, something that has dawned upon me when I have been writing this 
book is this. A world state, even if ruled by a despotic government, may present a 
unique avenue toward something I and many others have long seen as desirable in 
its own right: global democracy. 

This is the fourth most important conclusion of the book. Moreover, if the intro- 
duction of a despotic world government to solve humanity from immediate existential 
threats can be perceived as the first step toward global democracy, it may appear more 
palpable to the world population. This change of perspective has happened with me. 
It could happen to others as well. 

There is no denying that many problems facing humanity are of a global nature. If 
we are to solve them at all, we need to solve them on a global level. This is not only 
true of global heating but also of problems to do with war and peace. These are global 
existential threats we need to address quickly. However, it is also true that problems 
related to global justice are difficult to handle without resorting to global legislation. 
It is true that an unjust world may be a sustainable world, but, if possible, it would be 
fine if we could exchange it for something better. However, this takes global action. 
A despotic world government, bent on sorting out problems with global heating, will 
have to do a lot to correct existing injustices to arrange with a fair distribution of 
benefits and burdens when tackling this problem. 

However, many injustices will remain when this task has been accomplished. It 
would be fine if they could be managed within a well-functioning global democracy. 
This is the fifth most important conclusion in this book. Global democracy is desir- 
able in its own right; it should be preferred both to indefinite global despotism (the 
rule of an elite of some kind) and a dissolution of the world state with a return to a 
global anarchy with independent nation states. 

Many people seem to believe today that globalization poses a threat to national 
democracy. If this is true, then this means that we simply must establish one flour- 
ishing global democracy instead of many withering national ones—if at all we are 
interested in democracy. As we remember, former United Nations Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, among many others, has voiced this concern when he states 
that: 


We need to promote the democratization of globalization before globalization destroys the 
foundations of national and international democracy.! 


This is so, I have argued, even if the first step must be the establishment of a global 
enlightened despotism. We can observe that national democracy does indeed wither 
upon our planet. 


' See the opening chapter of this book. 
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If my argument is correct, then we must bear with war, global injustice, and a 
poor environment, unless we resort to a world government. The options are more 
radical than many in the contemporary discussion about globalization have admitted. 
However, even if it seems plausible to assume that a world government would be 
able to handle problems to do with war, injustice, and the environment, it might be 
questioned both whether a world government is possible and whether it is as such 
desirable? 

I have answered both questions in the affirmative by arguing that a world govern- 
ment is possible, provided it takes a radical enlightened despotic shape, enjoys active 
popular support, and is tolerated by the leaders of mighty nation states, realizing 
that there is no other way to save human civilization. 

Such a world government could also, I have added, be seen as our best shot if we 
want in the long run to work for global democracy, which does strike me as the best 
possible form of global government. 

My argument to the effect that global democracy is possible has taken the form of a 
roadmap in its direction, starting with rather small steps, relying on a tendency toward 
“democratic determinism”, to rephrase Bob Goodin’s “slippery slope’-argument, 
eventually leading in the right direction. The idea is that an enlightened despotic 
government will need support when it decides on austere policies. It will have a 
strong incentive to put in place, if such an institution does not already exist, a world 
parliament, to support its policies. At first, we must expect that the world parliament 
will be a rather lame institution, but it is reasonable to count on its hunger for 
power, supported as it will hopefully be by people all over the globe. Once the world 
parliament is elected in free proportionate elections and has gained the power to elect 
and dismiss the world government, global democracy is a fact. 

However, is global democracy desirable? Even if a means to the solution of some 
pressing global problems, the idea of a world state, also in the form of a global democ- 
racy, might be considered so terrible that we had better bear with war, injustices, and 
environmental disasters. Once the despotic world government has saved humanity, 
we should get rid of it and return to an anarchic system of sovereign national states, 
or so one objection to global democracy would have it. 

It is hard to believe that this would be desirable. I have done my best to show why 
we should avoid such a development. Even if there exists a skeptical tradition with 
respect to world government, dating at least back to Immanuel Kant and followed 
up in the twentieth century by thinkers such as Hans Kelsen and John Rawls, and 
recently by advocates of “longtermism”, global democracy is highly desirable, I 
have tried to show. Even if global democracy is the most reasonable goal, even an 
indefinite enlightened despotism would be preferable to tearing apart the established 
global order, I would add. The idea to return to global anarchism once a global state 
exists has indeed been shown to be a nonstarter. The problems that rendered the 
global state necessary will re-emerge if the world state is torn to pieces. In particular, 
the problem with nuclear war will become real once again. In addition, we know that, 
with the nukes, handled through the MAD-strategy, doom is in the long run close to 
certain. 
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Against the charges that such a democracy would be shallow (few and restricted 
options will be open to it), that in its early faces it will be in the grips of the govern- 
ment of the powers who happened to support the despotic world government in the 
first place (such as perhaps the United States and China) and mighty multinational 
companies, I have objected that, even if this is so, there is a potential for institutions 
such as a world parliament, hungry for power, to grow more mighty as well as more 
independent in the future. In addition, for the time being, the world is, anyway, in the 
grips of mighty nation states such as the USA and China together with transnational 
companies. 

Against the charges that there is a lack of cultural and ethnic community necessary 
for political unity on the globe, I have argued that such community is not desirable 
even on a national level, let alone then on a global one. Or, to the extent that it is 
necessary on a national scale, to render possible redistributive tax systems, we need 
not resort to it on the global level. This has to do with the fact that global injustices 
could at least to some extent and to begin with be attacked, not through redistribution 
between individuals on the globe but, mainly, through laws empowering poor people 
on the entire globe, allowing them all by themselves to better their own situation. 

Against the charges that a global political democracy may evolve into tyranny 
(of the majority over the minority), I have claimed that even if there is no guarantee 
of the opposite effect, the more all-encompassing a polity is, the less serious this 
risk becomes. It is difficult to think of a polity that is more all-encompassing than 
the world itself. We need not believe that the route from enlightened despotism 
over global democracy would mean a turn back to despotism once again, now only 
a “soulless” one. As citizens of the world, we have a strong duty to resist such a 
degenerate development of global democratic institutions. 

What kind of democracy could be expected and hoped for on a global scale? I speak 
of it as a populistic ideal of democracy, and I have argued that it should take a propor- 
tionate and indirect form with a world parliament representing different political 
views among the citizens of the world, electing the government. The proportionality 
of the system means that disliked minorities are guaranteed political representation, 
and the indirect form this government takes means that the argument from elitism 
against democracy has been met. We, the people on the globe, rule ourselves through 
our representatives and they have assumed responsibility and they do not hesitate to 
spend time and energy on politics in a manner that we don’t. We trust them until we 
replace them with other representatives. 

Finally, provided global democracy is possible and desirable, how may it come 
about? In the same manner that national democracy has come about, where it has, 
I have argued: through political struggle. Once a world state exists, this analogy 
works perfectly. First, a demos is established, and the relevant state is created; then, 
it becomes democratized. 

People who feel that already they are world citizens must take the lead. They 
must articulate political programs, organize worldwide political campaigns, steam 
up the political process and get it in motion, challenge the despotic government with 
requests for more popular involvement. 
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New media render this kind of political action not only possible but also almost 
inevitable. Once only a few steps have been taken in the right direction, democratic 
determinism will start to operate. The fruition of this process would be the establish- 
ment of a politically representative world parliament, electing the world government. 
In addition, this, in turn, would be, as it were, and as I have liked to put it, the beginning 
of human history rather than the end of it. 

If we are saved in that manner, and if there is no other way in which we could be 
saved, then this is no small thing. We ought to be hopeful, then. We ought to do our 
best. 

Need we also be optimistic? It is sometimes said that both hope and optimism are 
required of us. Here is one example of this: 

And when we realise the giant boulder of climate action isn’t sitting at the bottom of an 

impossibly steep hill with only a few hands trying to push it up, but rather it is already at 

the top and rolling down the hill with millions of hands pushing it in the right direction, that 

gives us hope. It isn’t going fast enough yet; but for each new hand that joins, it will go a 


little faster. As the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change says: “Every action matters 
... Every choice matters.” 


Hope is one thing; optimism is something quite different, however. It is true that 
without hope, we will not act at all. However, it is possible to hope for something 
we believe is highly unlikely (even impossible). Optimism is not a requirement for 
action, not even for rational action. It is rational to act even if, for all we know, it 
might be too late to save humanity. It is rational to act also for those of us who 
think that probably we will all go under. We need not pretend that the boulder “‘is 
already at the top and rolling down the hill with millions of hands pushing it in the 
right direction”. Clearly, this is not the case. Even pessimists, however, who believe 
that doom is next to certain, should acknowledge the slight possibility that they are 
wrong and join in with Fridays for Future, The Extinction Rebellions, and similar 
organizations. The explanation why this is the rational thing to do refers essentially, 
not to any high probability that your action may be decisive, but to the high stakes 
involved in the decision. 

It is of interest here to compare with what has been called the paradox of voting. 
Does it make any sense to bother to vote? Many say no. They may refer to Condorcet: 
In single-stage elections, where there are a great many voters, each voter’s influence is very 
small. It is therefore possible that the citizens will not be sufficiently interested [to vote] 


and ... we know that this interest [which voters have in an election] must decrease with each 
individual’s influence on the election and as the number of voters increases.’ 


Similar arguments have been put forward by Friedrich Hegel* and, more recently, 
Anthony Downs.’ This is how they argue. 

Suppose taking part in the elections in a democracy means some slight sacrifice 
for you. You feel that you could do something better with your time than casting 


? Katherine Hayhoe, “Why Hope and Optimism Are Crucial for Fighting Climate Change”. 
31. Mclean and F. Hewitt, Condorcet, pp. 245-246. 

4 Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, pp. 202-203. 

5 A. Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy. 
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your vote. You realize that there is an extremely low probability that your vote will 
be decisive. In addition, even if it happens to be decisive, the difference between 
the political options presented to you doesn’t make a very large difference from 
your individual egoistic point of view. So why turn out? The expected value of your 
affecting the result, assessed from your own egoistic perspective, doesn’t make it 
rational for you to take part. You had better not to waste your time on voting when 
you can use it to better purposes (such as going for a walk). 

However, this argument relies heavily on a controversial assumption. The assump- 
tion it relies on is that you should reason from an egoistic point of view. What if you 
exchange your egoistic concern for a concern for the common interest? Now you 
realize that a majority of the (vast) population will stand to gain if you swing the 
result in the right direction. Therefore, now you need to multiply your low proba- 
bility for making a change with a huge difference in value, if it does. We speak of 
the sum-total of the value gained by all the people who are affected. However, then 
it might well be rational to cast your vote.” 

The same is even more obviously true in relation to climate policy. If you stop 
flying or get rid of your car, then the effect on the climate is negligible. However, by 
setting an example, you may come to affect what others do. In addition, together you 
may provide the kind of support which is necessary and sufficient for the advent of 
a global despotic government, bent on solving problems related to climate change. 

Your small contribution may after all, no matter how unlikely this is, prove to 
be decisive. In addition, the stakes are high. This is the lesson sent from Chapter 5 
of this book: Does it Matter if We Go Extinct. The message is that it does matter a 
lot. The value at stake is so huge that it is difficult to fathom. People at large should 
therefore put pressure on the political authorities. 

We ought to keep up hope, acknowledging that it is more than likely that we will 
fail than succeed. What we must never lose is our hope for a future. 

However, what if indeed we fail? What if no global despotic government ever 
enters the stage, saving us from global heating and nuclear war. I now turn to this 
gloomy possibility in a short postscript. 


© This argument is developed by Derek Parfit in, Reasons and Persons, Chapter 3. See also Torbjorn 
Tännsjö, “Social Psychology and the Paradox of Revolution”. 
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What if we fail? Here, Garrett Hardin, who invented the term “the tragedy of the 
commons’, enters the picture once again in this gloomy concluding postscript. Now 
he enters with another metaphor: “Lifeboat ethics”! 

Garrett Hardin became infamous when he introduced the term “lifeboat ethics” 
and when, based on incorrect Neo-Malthusian speculation about population growth, 
he concluded that rich countries should be complacent when famine strikes poor 
parts of the globe. Rich people should tend to their own best interests. They should 
realize that any attempts to help the poor may well worsen the situation for them or 
at best be in vain. If rich people try to help poor people, then they may also come to 
jeopardize their own wealth for no good reason. His arguments conform to Albert 
O. Hirschman’s caricature of a common conservative type of argument, presented in 
The Rhetoric of Reaction. Perversity, Futility, Jeopardy. 

Hardin was wrong about the empirical facts. Since he wrote, the situation of poor 
people has improved considerably, at least up to the present point where pandemics 
and global heating are striking against them. To some extent, the improvement is 
indeed due to help from rich countries and from people living in rich countries 
practicing, more or less effective, altruism.” However, even if he was wrong then, 
his idea may make better sense now. Indeed, under the circumstances I discuss here, 
his idea makes perfectly good sense. 

Suppose that after the coronavirus pandemic, we return to business as usual. Well, 
we have already done so. Suppose we continue with our emissions. No negotiations 
between independent national states reach binding agreements about keeping the 
fossils in the soil. We see this happening. Suppose that such negotiations between 


' Put forward in Garrett Hardin, “Lifeboat Ethics: The Case Against Helping the Poor”, and Garrett 
Hardin, “Living on a Lifeboat’. 

? Of course, there are examples where foreign aid has been counterproductive. Here, however, is a 
typical review of the literature indicating that in general foreign aid reduces poverty, irrespective of 
the type of poverty measures used. Edmore Mahembe and Nicholas M. Odhiambo, “Foreign Aid 
and Poverty Reduction: A Review of International Literature”. 
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nation states break down entirely. Military armament speeds. New wars are initi- 
ated and fought even in parts of the world we thought were safe for democracy. 
Political leaders dedicate little time to climate issues. We see no advent of any 
enlightened despotic world government that saves us from extinction. Instead, we 
see local nationalist despotic governments replacing the few remaining democratic 
ones. There are some attempts to embark upon green deals, but by and large, we 
continue with substantial greenhouse emissions. Even green deals initially produce 
greenhouse gases. 

The effects soon become visible. Some nations disappear under the water. Others 
turn into deserts. Rainforests switch into savannahs. Savannahs switch into deserts. 
Many climate refugees begin to walk the globe. Soon we realize that we have passed 
important tipping points. Nation after nation collapse and turn into failed states or 
disappear physically. In addition, the rest close their borders. We happen to live in 
one such refractory nation, with closed borders, near one of the poles, eventually 
perhaps the only one surviving. 

As an aside, this is not the only way in which we may come to fail. An all-out 
nuclear war can break out sooner than we had expected. If the war takes place in the 
Northern Hemisphere, it might kill almost everyone, but some people may remain 
alive somewhere in the Southern Hemisphere. New Zealand has been suggested as a 
possible nation where some people can survive an all-out nuclear war. Alternatively, 
if global warming has progressed to a state where Antarctica has become habitable, 
this may be the last resort. This means that while human civilization is gone some 
human beings remain. 

In my speculation I will focus on global heating but the prospect of an all-out 
nuclear war looms largely in the background. It is not unlikely that a nuclear war 
may break out when global heating has already pushed us near the precipice. A 
situation may then come when we find that our privileged nation has been turned 
into a gated community. When refugees knock on our door and hold up signs with the 
word “HELP “we turn a blind eye to them. For simple egoistic reasons, we keep our 
doors locked. We realize that if we let them in, then we will only go under together. 
Now the rhetorical figures of perversity, vanity, and jeopardy make good sense. 

This is sound egoistic reasoning. Can a moral rationale also be found behind it? 
Perhaps it can. It can if correctly we are allowed to conclude that if we stay in our 
gated community and do all we can to sustain life for an indefinite future, then there 
will be a return of civilization and a continuation of our species. 

We learn much in these days about travels to distant planets in order have humanity 
survived on one of them.? It would probably be easier to keep some part of our own 
planet habitable. Therefore, assume that this is what we do. Some of us survive, we 
keep humanity going, and there comes a time when it is possible for human beings to 
make the planet habitable again. Then, time for a renaissance of human civilization 
has come. In the meantime, we have done what we can to retain practically important 


3 It is of note that the ambition to colonialize other parts of our solar system has been considered in 
itself to pose an existential threat to humanity. See Daniel Deudney, Dark Skies for (a spectacular) 
argument to this effect. 
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knowledge and science. We have saved the few libraries that remain. This may prove 
especially important if all knowledge stored electronically is gone. 

Would this way of acting be morally permissible? From the point of view of some 
total utilitarian view it would. Remember again Chapter 5 of this book. We should 
also remind ourselves here of Derek Parfit’s famous thought experiment: 


I believe that if we destroy mankind, as we now can, this outcome will be much worse than 
most people think. Compare three outcomes: 


(1) Peace. 
(2) A nuclear war that kills 99% of the world’s existing population. 


(3) A nuclear war that kills 100%. 


(2) would be worse than (1), and (3) would be worse than (2). Which is the greater of 
these two differences? Most people believe that the greater difference is between (1) and 
(2). I believe that the difference between (2) and (3) is very much greater. ... 


We may illustrate this with a stroke indicating the wide moral gap: 


(1) Peace. 
(2) A nuclear war that kills 99% of the world’s existing population. 


(3) A nuclear war that kills 100%. 


Parfit goes on to motivate his assessment in the following words: 


The Earth will remain habitable for at least another billion years. Civilization began only 
a few thousand years ago. If we do not destroy mankind, these few thousand years may be 
only a tiny fraction of the whole of civilized human history. The difference between (2) and 
(3) may thus be the difference between this tiny fraction and all of the rest of this history. If 
we compare this possible history to a day, what has occurred so far is only a fraction of a 
second.” 


An assumption made in this argument is that there is a way for the 1% of the 
population, or for the few people left in a place where they can survive at least in 
the short run, to recreate civilization. This is not the place to assess how probable 
this is, given the magnitude of the disaster that wiped out human civilization. If we 
have witnessed a combination of an all-out nuclear war and serious consequences of 
global heating together, this may be unlikely. However, the possibility may remain. 
In addition, given that this is not only possible, but what will indeed happen, the 
argument stands. In that case it is indeed much better if a few survive than if none 
does. However, why is this so? 

Parfit does not provide any moral rationale behind his intuitive moral reasoning. 
The reasoning is sound, however, and it can be given a solid rationale. What is needed 
is a total view, preferably a total utilitarian one. I discussed this in the chapter posing 


4 Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons, p. 453. 


5 For a careful discussion and cautiously optimistic assessment of this possibility, see William 
MacAskill, What We Owe the Future, Part II. 
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the question of whether it matters if we go extinct. This argument can be generalized 
to the situation of the last gated community on earth. 

Should we accept the argument? I think we should. However, we should keep 
in mind that even if the difference between the destruction of the entire humankind 
and the extinction of nearly the entire humankind is huge and of overriding moral 
importance, we should not forget how terrible the 99% scenario is. Peter Singer has 
found it necessary to remind us of this: 


The dangers of treating extinction risk as humanity’s overriding concern should be obvious. 
Viewing current problems through the lens of existential risk to our species can shrink those 
problems to almost nothing, while justifying almost anything that increases our odds of 
surviving long enough to spread beyond Earth.° 


What Singer is drawing our attention to is a kind of optic illusion. Think of the 
terrible suffering of one individual at a time. Think of one individual in Auschwitz 
about to be killed. You then learn that many others have suffered equally. Only in 
Auschwitz there were almost one million sharing the fate of this individual. Add 
to this all people who have during human history met their death in a similar way. 
Your appreciation of this horrific fact does in no way make the suffering you initially 
focused on less severe. 

And yet, bearing in mind the risk of falling victim to the optic moral illusion, 
if we accept total utilitarianism and the “repugnant” conclusion discussed earlier, 
and hence accept that total destruction is the utmost evil, then there is no doubt that 
existential risks should take a special place in our moral considerations. We should 
not allow them to distort our moral perception, but in our practical deliberations we 
should indeed take them for a fact. 

However, even to avoid near extinction, having to endure a global despotic govern- 
ment is a price well worth paying. It is even more so since it may also be the only 
way of obviating the threat of total extinction. 

After all, how likely is it that a tiny fraction of humanity, having survived ecolog- 
ical and nuclear disaster, will be able to resurrect human civilization? Is it not more 
likely that eventually they too will perish? 


6 Peter Singer, “The Hinge of History”. 
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